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CERTAIN literary man is engaged in 
writing an article 
A few days ago he happened to 
mention this circumstance 
publisher, and the latter remarked 
might be interesting to state that the Pres- 
ident invariably carried a copy of Plutarch 
in his pocket. The suggestion was accept- 
ed, and the note incorporated in the article. 

Two days later the writer met another 
publisher, and informed him also of 


t00se- 


on President 
velt 
toa 


that it 


lisher said: 
“Well, now, 
ought to be of use to you 
of his most intimate friends that Mr. 
toosevelt always has a volume of Thucyd- 
ides with him 
The same evening the literary man was 
dining at a hotel up town, and, while smok- 
ing a post-prandial cigar, was accosted | 
the Federal depart- 
The latter 


['ll tell you something that 


an employe of one of 
ments at Washington 
heard that his friend was endeavoring to 
obtain “ copy about the President, and 
proceeded to furnish him with some. In the 
course of his remarks he said: 

“And just stick in that he 
out without little pocket volume 
rodotus 


never goes 


a of He- 


® 


the 
re- 


George had been for a visit to 
old home, Lafayette, Ind., and 
turned to Chicago reeking with Hoosier sto- 
ries One of them relates to ‘ street 
fair’ recently held in that place. Many 
of the freaks of the Fair Midway boarded 
with the keeper of a cheap hotel, who con- 
sequently was at liberty to visit, without 
charge, any of the exhibits. One morning, 
the fair had been running a few 
days, a country boy appeared at the hotel 
and told the proprietor that he and his 
“pap” had brought a load of hay to town 
for the animals in Bostock’s show, but the 


Ade 
at 


a 


atter 


load upset. 

“Had yer breakfast?” 
lord. 

‘Nope. We started 

The man _ insisted 
breakfast right then. 
protested that he was 
wouldn't like it. After 
said 

“Ever seen Lulu, the 

Nope. Hain't been t 

Fall 

* Better 
cent 

“ But 


inquired the land- 


fore sun-up.”" 

that the boy take 
The boy did so, but 
afraid “pap” 
breakfast the man 


wild girl?’ 


town last 


sence 


come an’ her. Won't cost a 


see 
‘pap’ won't like it.’ 
Oh, never mind. It won't take long." 

After they had Lulu they visited 
the two-headed boy, the skeleton man, the 
switchback railway, the animal show, each 
time the boy warning the man that “ pap” 
wouldn't like it, but each time being over- 
ruled by his generous guide. At last, 
toward sundown, the boy positively balked 
at going in to the girl with the ele- 
phant feet, on the score that he was sure 
“pap wouldn't like it 

“ Well, by the way, where 
asked the man 

* He's under the load of hay." 
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seen 


see 


is your pap?” 


Thomas M. Patterson, the new Senator 
from Colorado, is principally known in his 
State for the frequency with which he 
changes his politics. Within the last eight 
years he has been a Democrat, then a 
Populist, and then a Democrat again, be- 
sides supporting independent local tiekets 
at various times in Denver. In Washington 
this Winter they are telling a story of 
something that happened in Denver once. 
A young and green political canvasser had 
been put on to canvass the election district 
in which Mr. Patterson lived. He rang the 
bell of the magnificent Patterson home at 
the corner of Pennsylvania and Eleventh 
Avenues, and of the sable servitor who ap- 


peared demanded the name of the occu- 


pant. 
** Mistah Tom 
colored boy. 
“What are his politics?’ asked the can- 


vasser, adhering strictly to his list of prmt- 
ed questions. 

“Why, laws-a-massy, boss,” sald the 
serving man, “I don't know. He ain’ been 
home since breakfast.” 
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A story has just come from the other 
side that illustrates the gullibility of Eng- 
Nishmen, and incidentally throws an amus- 
ing light on Senator Depew's popularity. 
An Englishman of reputation as a writer 
on social questions had come to the United 
States in order to study the Nation pre- 
-paratory to writing a book on the sub- 
ject. In the course of his investigations 
in New York he had noticed the frequent 
iron plates throughout the city covering 
manholes, and marked with the initials of 
the Depariment of Public Works—D. P.. W. 
In the true spirit of the investigator he 
had sought explanation.of the initials from 
an American friend, who, unfortunately, 


Pattahson,”’ responded the 


the | 
article that was being prepared. The pub- | 


I'm told by one | 


; dinner 


New York | 





had | 





| was the 


} let,” 


| Walks, 


upon at a public 
speech America, 
his remarks he made 
based on the information 
the manhole covering 

and gentlemen 
in the 
emulation 


England he called 
for a 


course 


was 
and in 
thi 


re- 


on 
the 
Statement, 
ceived anent 

The Americans, 
believe strongly in 
all classes 
to that end they 
of calling the attention 
achievements and fame 
Why, in New York they 
the names of prominent 
that pedestrians 
seeing them I saw 
Senator Chauncey 
of every manhole 
city.’ 


ladies 
inciting 
spirit of 
never lose an opportunity 
citizens the 
of successful men 


breasts 


and 


of the 


of to 
incorporate 
men in the side- 
cannot e 
the name 
the covering 
the entire 


even 
80 scape 
myself of 
Depew 
throughout 


on 


of 
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A group of men prominent in the finan- 
cial world were talking the Lawyers 
Club last week about getting on “ the warm 
side "’ Russell Sage, when a prominent 
operator said: 

“Well, its my opinion that the man who 
gets on ‘the warm of Russeil 
will want a fur-lined overcoat aps 
and then he's likely frost-bilten 


in 


side " Unele 
and eari 
Lo be 
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The methods of 
up for discussion at a recent literary 
ering. William Dean Howells and 
Twain were present. 

“ The spirit of the age is strenuous, 
Mr. Howells. “ And in order not to be 
hind the times the publishers modify 
verbiage of the circus with 
politeness,” 

“They do,” 
publisher speaks 


business publishers came 
gath- 


Mark 


said 
be- 
th 
poster secant 
assented the humorist. My 
of advertising my next 
book as a story by Mark Twain with no 
further comment. But shan't make a 
holy show of me with his vulgar advertis- 
ing simplicity. I shall insist a street 
parade at the very least, 
modest man and dislike 
spicuous.” 


he 


upon 
because I 


to be made 


ama 
con- 
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Mr. Croker chatting in the Demo- 
cratic Club, in his accustomed place in the 
middle parlor, when a friend asked 
“Have you ever had your horoscope cast 


was 


by an astrologer?” 
“No.” 
‘You would surprised by 
would tell you about yourself.” 
“No, | would not; for I read the papers,” 
* Chief's 


what they 


be 


sententious response, 
e¢¢ 


J. J. Hill, the railway “ King” of 
Northwest, has been a lifelong Shakespear- 
ean student. The other day he descended 
from his apartments !n the Waldorf-Astoria 
to the café for luncheon. A passing friend 
entuted him and observed: 

“Tl bet you have had a stormy confer- 
ence this morning.” 

“No, Sir; you are wrong this time. I've 
been resting,in my bed and reading ‘ Ham- 
as I always do when I wish mental rec- 
reation and recuperation."’ 

“TI had no idea you had time for read- 
ing.” 

* T try to devote several hours each day to 
reading,’ replied Mr. Hill, “I have edu- 
cated myself by reading good works. It is 
not in my nature to be idle, and my rest 
and recuperation are found in reading. 
Shakespeare always interests and instructs 
me, affording advice, consolation, and tIn- 
formation. You cannot open to a page that 
will not give you something. I consider 
Shakespeare, by all odds, the greatest man 
the world has produced.” 
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James R. Keene is very emphatic in his 
likes and dislikes of men. To a friend he 
is always most genial, but his glance 
freezes the man he does not like on his first 
approach, and often before he has a chance 
to utter a word. His estimate of those he 
does net like is unique—the laconic explana- 


tion, “‘ Pugh!"’ Whenever Mr. Keene's as- 
sociates hear him give vent to that ex- 
pression they know well what it means— 
there is no hope for that man if Mr. Keene 


can in any way thwart him. 
a 


Gen. Miles, chatting in the corridor of 
the Waldorf-Astoria before going up stairs 
to the New England dinner, was compli- 
mented by a lady on his uniform, alluding 
to one he wore at a recent. reception in 
Washington. The General smiled pleasant- 
ly, observing. jokingly: - 

“I really think that I am getting too 
much red tape about me just now, don't 


you?” 


the 
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Charles Francis Adams tells this story 
about the Mayor-elect of the Greater New 
York: 

It happened, according to Mr. Adams, in 
the second term of Mr. Low's administra- 
tion as Mayor of the City of Brooklyn. He 
was known then as a reformer and a man 
of advanced ideas. He was standing talk- 
ing to Mr. Adams, when accosted by a 


| colors, the of the day, which 
Was most extremely English 

Mr. Low did not know the 
low, who came arm arm with the 
conspicuous owing to his dress, but he 
with the latter, a gay blade 

and a_ well-meaning, 
Mayor bowed to him, and 
was patted 


costume 


fel- 
man, 
was 


half-tipsy 
in 


ot 
honest 
then 


re quainted 


ck 
The 
grest surprise, 
manner altogether 
the same time the young man was 
ting inebriate friend the 
“You two ought to know one another,” he 
‘it might help solve the excise ques- 
tion. My triend knows more getting 
the goods when the saloons are closed than 
other man in Brooklyn, and I thought 
want to question him Mr. Low 
to preserve his dignity and to be 
frier.ds from further 
wonder, 
Low 


good st 
man 
his 


to 


on 


familiar. 
pat- 


back too 


At 


in 


his on back 
said 


ways oft 


any 
you might 
managea 
aved by 
*T some 
whether 


annoyance 
Mr. Adams, 
and then 


said 
not now 
is again con- 


imes 
Mr 
remember the 
fronted with 
tion 





does 
incident as he 


this vexatious excise ques- 
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De Wolf Hopper and Fritz Williams 
the long and short of it, Marshall P. Wilder 
say are great chums. One overhearing 
their chat while strolling on the avenue or 
sitting hotel would be attracted 
into listening even against his thought It 
these that the two come- 
Invent and rehearse scenes and acts 
The other night after leaving the theatre 
they rehearsed in the Gilsey House a 

bluff" they had devised by which, 
of a play, they were to get away from 
a saloon to be kept by Weber without pay- 
ing for their drinks, and so victimizing the 
Fields. Overhearing this re- 
hearsal, an “amateur detective," who 
didn't know the comedians, followed them 
to Shanley’s and gravely informed the pro- 
prietor that the comedians were two beats, 
volunteering the information that he had 
better look out for them or they would 

bilk him out of their bill 


mia sofa 


is occasions 


dians 


on 


in one 





scene 


bartender, 
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other day John R. Proctor, 

the Civil Service Commission, 
President 
velous ability to get things done 
the root of a question at 
shown in his work as a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, in which Mr. Proctor 
was associated with him. 

‘I remember on one occasion,” 
‘I had to consult Mr 
about a certain question set forth in 
foolscap page of typewritten matter I 
handed him the paper, but he immediately 
began talking about something entirely dif- 
ferent, simply glancing at the paper now 
and again in an absent-minded manner as 
he talked, 

* Come 
read that 
opinion. 

**]T have read it,’ he replied, 
prove entirely of your position.’ 

‘You have read it? When did you read 
it?’ 

“*While we were talking.’ 

“* But that's impossible. I've watched 
you the whole time, and you haven't had a 
chance.’ 

“*Well, if you don't believe me, I'll tell 
you the contents of the paper, and there- 
with he began and gave me a summary of 
the whole matter, which was absolutely 
correct and exhaustive. I couldn't have 
stated it better myself.” 

e® & @ 

““We have some curious misfits in names 
among the bankers of this city,” said an 
official of the Banking Department the 
other day. “ There is Vice President Stout 
of the First National Bank, who, though a 
heavyweight in financial matters, weighs 
only about 125 pounds. President Hard of 
the Chatham National Bank is one of the 
mildest mannered of men, while if Cashicr 
Love of the Germania Bank has any pro- 
clivities that entitle him to such a name as 
Love, he does not expose them to the 


weather.” 
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One of the “ characters" of Chicago is 


Inspector Mox Heidelmier of the police 
force. ‘** Mox,"’ or the ‘‘ Burgomaster,”” as 
he is called, is a stocky little Luxemburg- 
er, in charge of the wellfare of the “ Nord 


Seit,”’ where so many of his fellow-country- 
men live. 

Not long ago he had occasion to use a 
telephone at a public pay station. He 
told Central that he wanted the East Chi- 
cago Avenue Police Station, giving the 
number. The answer came back. 

“Drop in a dime, please."’ 

“ Vot's dot?” said the Inspector. 

“ Put in a ten-cent plece."" 

“ Dot's a yoke, aid id? I put me no money 
in, I'm on de bolice force,” 


“That makes no difference,” 

“Oh, don’d id? Meppe you don'd know 
who I vas. I'm Inspchdor Mox Heidelmier. 
ul show you my stahr, see!" and the in- 
dignant Inspector proudly held up to the 
telephone his silver star. 
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President Ingalls of the “ Big Four,” or 
“Three C.’s," .call it what you may—the 
full name is Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
and St. Louis—is nothing if not forceful in 


Presi- 

was 
mar- 
grasp 
as 


The 
dent of 
talking Roosevelt's 

to 
glance 


about 


he said, 
occasion Roosevelt 


a 


at last, 
your 


said 
have 


Roosevelt,’ I 
let me 


now, 


paper and 


‘and I ap- 


’ 


happened to be a wag. “After returning to young man wearing a cape coat of many " pis conversation; and everywhere among 





aphorisms are the 
of the 
the 
of 


railroad men his subject 
railroad 
other night 
Mr. Ingalls's 
the prosperity of 
them said 

er heard 


of comment A 
ofticials 
were 


group se 
Waldorf 
several 


to 


at the 
discussing 


utterances 
the 


in respect 


Th 
that 


when one of 


along 


brightest 
Mr 
who a 


My 
this keeps on for 


thing I e\ 
Ingalls Was his reply 
ked his opinion of the 

said Mr. Ingalls, ‘if 
nother year we'll all Le 


line from to 
1 reporter 
sit 


lation boy 


wearing diamonds on o night gowns.’ 
“Which reminds me,” said another 
that | told Senator Depew the saine 
story and was greeted with the reply 

“*Yes, but who'll the 


wns 


ir 
offi- 
cial 


us night 


give 
a 


W 


sofa 


and 


Ex-Senator 
Hampshire s: 
Aver Hotel 
old rhyme 

When the day 
Then t} rtd 

“This is true 
as I recall the 
which followed the 
last 
make a 
almost as good rhyme 
the stanza to take 
Summer weather. 


When the 
Then the 

When the 

Ther 


New 
Fifth 
the 


of 


the 


slair 


in 


Henry 
it on a 


recently 


repeated 


s begin to lengthen 
begins to strengther 


said the ex-Senator, “and 
period of intense heat 
longest day of the year 
up my mind I could 
myself just as true, and 
So I have completed 
in both Winter and 
It goes thus: 
begin to lengthen 
ld begins to strengthen; 
da t in to shorten 
heat begins to hotten. 
® 
long time the custom 
ers who found their pressing cases 
foot of the docket of the New York 
Court to take a change of venue to 
Westchester County. There is a tradition of 
to the effect that 
Ambassador to the Court of 
took a c¢: up there, and, it 
so happened, had for an opponent a West- 
chester attorney. This man in his speech 
before the jury referred sarcastically to 
“my learned friend so famed for his Ches- 
terfleldian urbanity.”’ : 
In Mr. Choate 
jibe in 


June, { made 


couplet 


It 
for 


has for a been 
laws 
ym the 


Count 


not very remote origin 


our present 


St. James's ise 


to the 
cannot 


referred 
fashion: “1 
of the counsel 
he refers to my 
for it comes from 
for Westchester- 


replving, 
y mething 
repudiate the 
for the other 
Chesterfieldian 


this 
compliment 
side when 
urbanity 

less celebrated 


one no 


fieldian suburbanity.” 


At Greenroom 
Club 
Eenglish 
respond properly 
an incident 
when 


the dinner given by the 
of Chicago Sir Henry Irving, the 
actor, explaining his inability to 
to the toast in his honor, 
many years ago in 
next to Sir Charles 
at a banquet. Sir Charles leaned 
said that he was down to pro- 
Irving's health in a few minutes, 
was at to know what 


to 


recalled 


London he sat 
tussell 
and 
pose Mr 
and that 
to say. 

“ Well, 
that man so used 


over 


he a loss 
said Irving, “I should not think 
to public speaking as 
you would be loss for words. Lan- 
guage should very easily to a man 
who made so eloquent an address before 
the Parnell commission as you did.” 
‘ But,” protested Sir Charles, “ on 
occasion | had something to say."’ 


a 
ata 
come 


that 

Anent the excitement of speculation in 
the Texas oil fields, George McRae, who 
is at the Waldorf-Astoria, tells of the dis- 
comfiture of a speculator from St. Louis, 
who wanted to drive a close bargain, The 
St. Louisan selected a well for purchase, 
and it was offered him for $15,000. He 
demurred at the price, and finally one of 
the officials of the company selling the 
wells remarked: 

“Tl tell you what I'll do. If you will 
pay 10 cents a barrel for all the oil pro- 
duced there for thirty days you can have 
the well.” 

“* Agreed,’ said the man from St. 
and he signed an agreement. 

The well produced 10,000 barrels daily for 
the next thirty days, costing the 8t. Louis 
speculator $30,000. 

$e¢¢ 

A would-be philosopher was discussing 
with H. B. Kirk, a mililonaire merchant 
of this city. the qualities in young men 


that make for success. Z 
“What do you find hardest to get out of 


your men?” he asked. 

“ A day's work,” was the grim reply. 
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One of the New York State Representa- 
tives in Congress, who served with ex- 
Speaker Reed, related this incident at an 
assemblage of the ex-Speaker's friends the 
other evening: 

“When Mr. Reed was making the Par- 
liamentary fight, wh'ch resulted in the 
adoption of the Reed rules for counting a 
qupvum in the Fifty-first Congress, the 


violence of debate was greater than at 
Any time since reconstruction days. Toward 
the close of the struggle Gen. ‘Joe’ 
Wheeler of A.abama had mounted his desk 
and was making remarks which members 
of both sides thought might end in vio- 
levee. 

* Several of Lis colleagues were standing 
near by, .ngry, flushed, under their breath 
declarirg that it was time to ‘pull the 
Speaker out of the chairs.’ Mr. Reed's par 
tisans were just as hot, and crowded to the — 


Louis, 
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‘well’ to be ready if any muscle were 
Confusion reigned in the entire 


needed. 
body 


ight In the thick of it Representative 
Martin of Texas nwde his way to the stcps 
leading to the Speaker's seat, and lifting 
his coat tails showed to Mr. Reed the butt 
end of a revolver protruding from a hip 
pocket. 

“*Do you want it?’ asked Martin. 

“Just then the little orator from Ala- 
bama, with clinched fist, shouted at Mr. 
Reet; ‘Your ruling is the most damnable 
ever made in your chair. It is nothing 
short of revelution. It ought to bury you 
no deep that Gabriel's trumpet won't waken 
you.’ 

“Mr. Reed leaned cver then and replied 
to Martin, with his usual drawl: ‘ No, not 
yet. The gentleman has simply risen to a 
question of order, and is now stating It.’ 
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Gen. Horatio C. King, a guest at the Re- 
publican Club dinner to Mayor-elect Low, 
did not expect to speak, but Gen. Tremain, 
the master of ceremonies, did introduce 
him. Gen. King arose and said that while 
he had not expected to say anything pub- 
licly, long experience in public speaking 
had taught him to appty in his own life 
the paraphrase of a certain verse of Script- 
ure made by a little girl of his acquaint- 
ance, 

This little girl was in a Sunday school 
class and had been coached to quote to her 
teacher on the following Sunday the verse, 
“ Let your light shine.” By frequently re- 
peating it to her the child seemed to get 
the words indelibly in her memory. When 
the time came to repeat the verse to her 
teacher, however, it had faded from the 
child's mind. She thought for some time. 
Then her face brightened. 

“] have it,” she said. “ The verse is, 
* Always keep the gas turned on.’ " 
eee 


Commander Southerland, Chief of the 
Hydrographic Office, has had to stand a lot 
of chaffing from his friends since Mr. 
Rayner's summing up in the Schley court, 
in which he pictured Southerland as stand- 
ing at the wrong end of a megaphone and 
delivering his famous message, “‘ No news 
of the Spaniards,’ which, Rayner said, 
stuck in the megaphone. Southerland’s 
friends, when they meet him, are in the 
habit of forming their hands into a mega- 
phone over their mouths, and shouting “ No 
news"' at him. Southerland enjoys the 
joke as much as anybody, and did not even 
remonstrate when some of them clubbed 
together to buy him a tiny silver mega- 
phone as a watchguard for a Christmas 


present. 
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Samuel Hessberg, Albany manager for the 
financial house of J. 8. Bache & Co., has an 
office boy who was recently confirmed in 
the Catholic Church. Mr. Hessberg did not 
have time to go out for lunch the other day, 
but, instead, sent the boy to a nearby res- 
taurant for a club sandwich. The lad 
brought the food back, and as he handed 
it to Mr. Hessberg said: 

‘When I got up to the restaurant,. Mr. 
liessberg, it came to me that to-day was 
Friday, so I got a sardine sandwich for 
you 7 

Mr. Hessberg smiled, and ate the sand- 
wich. But he hasn't heard the last of his 
enforced observance of churchly dietary 
rules. 

© © 

At the recent dinner of the Pennsylvania 
Society of New York ex-Attorney General 
W. U. Hensel of Pennsylvania told the in- 
cident of the reconciliation of Don Cameron 
and Allan G. Thurman. They sat and talked 
a long time, and when they were about to 
part Thurman remarked: 

“Well, Cameron, if I pass St. Peter I 
will tell him that when you come along 
he must ‘et you in. I will tell him you are 
a good fellow, Cameron.” 

Thurman paused for a moment and then 
added, reflectively: ‘“‘And I will also tell 
him he had better let you in or you will 
make a devil of a fuss outside.” 

*?¢ 

The Treasury Department official whose 
duty it is to destroy worn-out Government 
currency—" greenbacks ’’’—is named Ma- 
gruder. He came out of his office the 
other day as the closing hour arrived, and 
met in the corridor a friend with whom he 
stopped to chat a4 moment. 

“ Well, Magruder, how much money have 
you burned up to-day?’ asked the friend. 

“Oh, about $10,000,000," replied Magru- 
der, in an off-hand way. ‘ By the way, 
old man,” he added, as an afterthought, 
“have you got 50 cents about you that you 
don't want? I'm dead broke.” 

e © 

One of the Intelligent guides in the State 
Capitol at Albany took a party into the 
Court of Appeals Chamber, and, throwing 
his arm about to have the eye follow it and 
take in the rows of oil paintings of distin- 
guished jurists which are set into the pan- 
neled sides of the room, said: 

“ These pictures, ladies and gentlemen, 
are of diseased Judges; all now dead.” 
© © 
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‘It is impossible to display all of our 
treasures for public admiration,”’- remarked 
Dean Hoffman last week to one of the 
members of the Ladies’ Committee during 
the tea given in the old home of the’ New 
York Historical Society, at Second Avénue 
an] Eleventh Street. " For instance, ygu 
probably weuld never imagine that our en- 
tire collection of American poetry ts buried 
beneath the seats in the lecture hall. Yet 
that !s the fact. Our ingenious librarian, 
in order to utilize every inch of room, has 
built long bexlike structures under the old- 
fashioned pews, and the space thus ob- 
tained has been filled with several thou- 
sand volumes. Every pew, therefore, has 
practically become a library, and each one 








has been numbered and properly catalogued 
so if it were necessary to secure a particu- 
lar book it cculd be reached at once. It is 
rather rough on our native poets, I'll admit, 
to bury thelr singing natures in perpetual 
darkness and then allow the living members 
of the society to sit on them at every 
meeting, but there was no help for it. In 
our future home, however, we will try to 
make amends by giving them one of the 
lightest alcoves in the new library.” 

This novel method of book preservation 
proved a far more entertaining topic of con- 
versation than did the public discussion 
regarding the antiquity of the three mum- 
mified Egyptian bulls. 
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The Rev. Dr. W. 8. Rainsford, rector of 
St. George's Church, derivés much enjoy- 
ment from the criticisms of his sermons 
which he hears from time to time. He has 
an artful way of calling forth these ex- 
pressions, and enjoys telling of some very 
frank replies he has received. He recently 
asked a young parishioner, who is an at- 
tentive listener: 

“ Well, Dorothy, 
Advent sermon?" 

“It was very peculiar, Doctor,” replied 
the precocious eleven-year-old. *‘ You read 
so many texts from the Bible." 

The doctor missed from the services a 
stern-faced but kindly old woman of New 
England stock and sought her out. 

“1 have not seen you at church lately,” 
he said. 

“The fact is, Doctor, I have been going 
to St. 

* Don't you like St. George's,” 
man asked. 

“ Yes," was the hesitating reply, “ but 
there is not enough hell fire in your ser- 
mons. You are too easy on sinners.” 
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A murder case was on trial in Washing- 
ton a few days ago, and everybody in the 
Capital City was talking about it. On the 
last day of the trial there was much specu- 
lation about whether the prosecuting at- 
torney had succeeded in making 
against the defendant. He was intensely 
in earnest and had done his best to fix the 
crime on the defendant, but the general 
opinion was that the latter would escape. 
Some one asked Capt. Samuel C. Lemly, 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, what 
he thought about it. 

“Well,” said Capt. Lemly, “it reminds 
me of a friend of mine down in North 
Carolina who owned a yellow dog, of which 
he was very proud. One day he came down 
the road in great excitement, and, seeing a 
man he knew a good way off, he put his 
hand to his mouth and shouted: 

“*Hey, Sam, have you seen 
dog?’ 

“* Ves,’ bawled the other. 

“* Where was he?’ 

‘* Chasing a fox.’ 

** Hooray! Which one 
best of it?’ 

“* Well.’ answered his friend hesitat ngly, 
‘it was about neck and neck when I first 
saw them, but before they got out of sight 
your yellow dog was about a length 


how did you like my 


_”? 


the clergy- 


a case 


my yellow 


was getting the 


ahead! 
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W. L. McLean, who publishes The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, narrates the following 
apropos of the smallpox scare in the Quak- 
er City: 

“A pglice officer, whose beat lies 
very tough neighborhood, one day 
beneath a window and was struck from 
above with a heavy stick. He looked up 
and recognized his assailant, a thug who 
had threatened him for many months. 

“*Just for that I'll club you to a jelly!’ 
yelled the officer, starting for the door. 

“*You can't get in!’ retorted the thug 
exultantly. ‘This house is quarantined!’ " 
e® @ 

Berry Wall and James G. Blaine have 
both been very fortunate in speculation in 
Wall Street, and both look like winners, to 
use racing parlance, as they saunter up the 
avenue, 

“Oh, well,”’ observed a friend to Mr. 
Wall in the Waldorf, “you have so many 
friends who can give you tips.” 

“Never made a cent on a tip In my life; 
in fact, quite the reverse. I went broke 
once on points from good friends who were 
anxious to make my fortune for me.” 

‘Well, you have good inside informa- 
tion." 

‘‘No; I simply studied the situation, and 
bought on a rising market, and sold as soon 
as there was a decline."’ 

Mr. Blaine, who had been listening to 
the conversation, chimed in at this point 
by observing: 

“My father’s friends have been most 
kind to me and have given me points on 
which I have made money, but this wait- 
ing for tips is like waiting for dead men’s 
shoes. I follow the market, and when 
there is nothing doing I do nothing. It is 
better to do nothing than to be active and 
lose money. I am contented with the 
nimble shilling.” 





in a 
passed 
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Among Washington newspaper men Sec- 
retary Root is not regarded as a fountain 
of information. To extract a two-line item 
from the Sphinx of the War Department 
is regarded as a feat, and every attempt 
to interview the Secretary is met with an 
initial announcement by that official that 
there is no news. 

When Gen, Miles was censured for his 
utterance commending Admiral Dewey's 
aititude on the Schley case, the newspaper 
ren who ‘“‘cover”’ the department build- 
ings were notified that Mr. Root would 
give out the correspondence personally in 
about half an hour. He also had the order 
for Edgar 8. Maclay’s resignation to give 
out. The correspondents waited patiently 
for half an hour, and were then admitted 
to Mr. Root's presence. He looked up 
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from some papers he was examining as 
they came in, and said, mechanically: 

“Well, gentlemen, there is absolutely 
no news to-@ay.” . 

Then he noticed the look of amazement 
that overspread their faces, pulled him- 
self together, grinned feebly, and handed 
out the most important news that has 
come from the War Department in many 
a day. It was force of habit, that was all. 
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Charles: Frohman was coming out of the 
lobby of the Empire Theatre the other day 
when he met a friend, who carried under 
his arm the Christmas number of a period- 
teal which may be called Smith's Weekly, 
because that Is not its name. 

“Ah,” said Mr, Frohman, 
you there?" 

“Smith's Weekly,” replied 
producing the publication. 

“Humph!" said Mr. Frohman sourly. 
“I suppose you want to dramatize it for 
me."’ 


“what have 


his friend, 
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President Roosevelt has received so much 
mingled applause and adverse criticism for 
personal independence that he is never sur- 
prised when an office seeker attempts to 
bolster his case by deft allusion to that 
characteristic. One politician who began 
with the usual flattery met with a mild cor- 
rection. 

“When they tell me I am independent I 
always think of the Irishman in a certain 
narrative,” smiled the President. “ He 
wished to be recognized for independence 
and hit upon a scheme for making it 
known. He selected a crowded public 
square in his native town for the demon- 
stration, took off his hat and threw it down 
upon the pavement to accentuate his re- 
marks. Then he shouted wiidly: 

** Everybody! Everybody!’ 

* People swarmed around him and he fin- 
ished, 

“* Everybody,’ 
the divil!’ 

“It seems to me," concluded the Presi- 
dent, “that he showed how indepentience 
may sometimes be stretched to the point 
of nonsense.” 


he declared, ‘can go to 
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John Temple Graves, whose fame as an 
orator is not confined to his home place in 
Georgia, enjoys flustrating certain possi- 
bilities of American office seeking with this 
story: 

“A railroad train was rushing through 
one of the country towns of North Carolina 
on a sultry Summer day. As the train 
whirled around a curve a_ yellow dog 
jumped up from the side of the track and 
ran after the train a short distance. A 
farmer passenger on the train watched the 
dog thoughtfully until the train had lost it 
to sight. He then leaned over to his neigh- 
bor across the aisle and said: 

** Mister, what d’'ye suppose that ‘ar dog 
would ‘a’ done with this here train if he'd 
‘a’ caught it?’ ” 
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The stories were pointed—they hinged on 
mosquitos and were punctuated by the wit 
of the raconteur. Dr. Louts Livingston 
Seanian was making a Christmas Eve call 
and was in his best vein. After dalliance 
with the subject of the culicidae and ano- 
phelas and their exiermination, Dr. Seaman 
adroitly prefaced a story against himself 
by relating that a friend visiting Bergen 
Point last Summer found the pests so thick 
that if he quickly struck out and withdrew 
his arm from a mass of them he left a hole 
in the atmosphere. 

“| was at one of my favorite retreats in 
Sullivan County in August,” said he, “ and 
found myself hunting Summer woodcock. 
My luck was phenomenal. One particularly 
handsome bird topped the others, the gun 
cracked, and I saw the quarry wilt, when I 
was smitten on the cheek. It was not alto- 
gether a dream, however. I had bagged 
game, a ferocious culex which my palm had 
caught red-billed while occupied in ‘carnal 
consideration’ of my face. The ‘bird’ 
was not in the air, but had been boring 
into my cuticle, and so no doubt had stim- 
ulated my brain into a sporting phantasy. 

The narrative was of a character that de- 
terred ‘‘ going one better,’’ and the chat 
switched abruptly to other subjects. 
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Living at Oswego is Martin O'’Melia, a 
jovial and witty commercial traveler, who 
bears a striking resemblance to Richard 
Croker. In his travels through New York 
and adjacent States, Mr. O'’Melia, being 
a practical joker, as are most men of his 
trade, has gulled or amused thousands of 
people both in public and private by im- 
personating the Tammany chieftain. At 
an up-State picnic last Fall, Mr. O’Melia, 
who was solemnly introduced as “ Richard 
Croker of New York,"’ gave a stirring ad- 
dress. His speech was a scathing arraign- 
ment of political corruption and a mock 
heroic eulogy of reform and reformers. 
At its close a sturdy old gentleman whose 
rich brogue betrayed his nativity, hurried 
up to the speaker and said: 

“Forgive me, Misther Chroker, for Ol've 
wronged yez in th’ phast, but begorra, iv 
Oi iver h-hear a man- sphake agin’ yez 
agin, Oi'll bhrake his hid.” 

As a sequel to the incident, during the 
past campaign, the echoes of which reached 
even to*Oswego County, the old man was 
the hero of several sanguinary conflicts, 
and established in his neighborhood by his 
victories Mr. Croker’s reputation for all 
the political virtues. 
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Every visitor to Parts knows the incaleu- 
lable number of times the eye meets the 
phrase “‘ Défense de, &c.,” (It is forbidden 
to, &c.) The editorial force of The Book- 
man are enjoying a joke in this connection. 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice, the junior editor, 
is a devoted admirer of Dumas. He not 
only devours Dumas’s works himself, but 
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does” he 
cl tC Dumas o"tne same rete \ 
it Is said that Dr. Peck was the =o or 
the following prohibition, scratched a ms 
letters on a large Sheet of Manila ; 
which appeared over Mr. Maurice's desk: 
“ Défense de Dumaser.”’ 
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John W. Mackay is in the habit of look- 
ing out of his window in the Postal Tele- 
graph Bullding down Murray Street with 
a serious, thoughtful face, occasionally. Il- 
luminated by a smile. 

One of the old employes in the office tells 
the story of this almost dally incident when 
the great financier is in town and comes to 
the office. 

* One day,” he says, “ I asked Mr. Mack 
ay whether he was ruminating or loeking 
down the street.” 

“ Down the street," replied Mr. Mackay, 
continuing, “down Murray Street there— 
beyond Church Street—that big store there 
was the site of the house I passed my boy- 
hood in before I ever dreamed of going to 
the Pacific Slope. I had no thought then 
of anything but marbles and tops. I never 
thought I would have an office in the 
neighborhood later in life—and be the man 
I am. 

“It is almost soothing and comforting to 
me to look out of this window on the old 
spot. I sought out the old spot the {first 
time I revisited New York, and this view 
is one of the reasons for my selecting these 
offices, 

“Ah! me, I wish I could roll back the 
years to those old days. I have more cares 
now and fewer joys—then everything was in 
the future; now it is in the past, and seri- 
ous now when then it was all fun!” 
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Ex-Assemblyman Fred Ware and Frank 
Butler were dining together recently at the 
Marlborough. Ware reached over the table 
with the evident intention of putting some 
fee in his Burgundy. : 

“ Hold,” said Butler, arresting his arm. 
“There are some crimes that can never Be 
committed in my presence. A man who 
puts icé in his Burgundy would paint an 
etching.” 
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Roly-poly and rotund is 
Judge Advocate General of the 
he is not sensitive about it. Attacks on 
his motives and his official conduct he 
doesn’t like, but nobody can irritate him by 
making fun of his personal appearance. 
“A joke’s all right, and I can stand any- 
thing so long as it's funny,” he declares. 

“Good morning, Captain,” said an ac- 
quaintance, meeting the fat little officer 
as he trudged down the Navy Department 
corridors in Washington the other day, 
lost in meditation and with his arms full 
of papers. 

“What's that? What's that? 
call me?” tartly answered 
roused from his reflections. 
Captain,” answered the 
surprised and rather 


Capt. Lemly, 
navy; but 


What did 
you the Cap- 
tain, 

“T called 
acquaintance, 
aggrieved tone. 

“Oh! That's all right. I 
called me General,” said Lemly, 
“I'm getting tired,’ he explained, 
having people take me for Shafter.” 
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A friend of Edward Lauterbach, a gentle- 
man from a rural district, came to the city 
to present a legal matter to the 
The rural client had never con- 
sulted Mr. Lauterbach before, and he had 
never been to New York before. He sought 
29 William Street,-in which building Hoad- 
ly, Lauterbach & Johnson have an office. 
The rustic saw the sign carved over the 
entrance to the building, “‘ Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company.” 

“Do you know where Edward Lauter- 
bach’s office is?"’ he asked a man coming 
from the building. 

“Why, it’s in there,” said the man. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” replied the rustic, “ 
Lauterbach’s no farmer.” 
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At the Lotos Club dinner in honor of 
Justice Morgan J. O'Brien of the Appellate 
Division Saturday, Dec. 21, members of 
the club were assigned to escort distin- 
guished guests to the dinner tables. One 
of the members walked up to George H. 
Daniels, who is a Director of the club, and 
said to him: 

“ Dr. Slicer, I will now accompany you to 
the dining room.” 

The Rey. Dr. Slicer and Mr. Daniels re- 
semble each other very much—particularly 
as to their whiskers. 
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Henry Shaw, a Yale man, brings from 
Paris a story of how he secured the auto- 
graph of Emile Zola, the French novelist. 
He wrote a letter to Zola complaining of 
the non-payment of a hill for some wine 
which Shaw claimed to have furnished. 
By the next mail he received the coveted 
letter, in which the author strenuously de- 
nied having purchased the wine. 
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A very dapper young man walked to the 
desk of James Smith, the clerk of one of 
the parts of the Supreme Court, the other 
day, and looked intently at the clerk, who 
was writing. Mr. Smith looked up after a 
few minutes and exclaimed: 

* Well, what are your symptoms?’”’ 

The young man started: *‘ Oh, I beg your 
pardon, Sir, but I observed a striking re- 
semblance in you to the man who used to 
milk father’s cows down on the farm. By 
the way, could you kindly tell me when 
the case of Evans vs. Evans will be set 
down for trial?” 

Mr. Smith humbly attended to the dapper 
young man’s wants. 


you 


in a 


thought you 


mollified,. 
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| ‘jest look here a minute. Write a note to | appointments they make. I tell you, Sir, 
the Interior Department. Jes’ say: 
| | sort of a man is the Indian agent at this | 


“What | 


they'd git a thunderin’ sight better results 
than is got the way things ts done now. 















Mr. Larrabee at 
the White House 

















THINKS THE PRESIDENT 
WASTES TIME LISTENING 
TO OFFICE SEEKERS. 
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ILAS LARRABEE is of the opinion 
that the bulk of President Rooseveit's 
time is taken up with miserable little 

things which never should be brought to his 
attention. 
“IT wonder if he saws his own wood,’ he 
queried this evening as he stretched him- 
out in the easy chair in front of the 
fireplace. 
Wonder if 
said I. 

The President,’ Mr. Larrabee replied. 
“ Bjocks, it wouldn't surprise me none if he 
done pootty nigh all the chores they is to do 


self 


who saws his own wood?" 


up to the White House. I'd a thunderin’ 
sight rather see him sawin’ his own wood, 
tendin’ his own furnaces, cookin’ his own 


breakfast, and doin’ his own washin’ and 
ironin’, than see him doin’ what he's doin’ 
of now. He could do a little thinkin’ while 
he was knockin’ around the house. 

“I'm pootty well acquainted with a poet 
up to Dover, N. H., that got his start while 
he was tendin’ the public school fur- 
naces. While he was waitin’ fer the gas to 
burn out of the coal, he'd set down on the 
ash sifter and write poetry. He's the boss 


on 


poet of his town now; ain't none of the 
rest of ‘em that can git anywheres nigh 
him 


“They was a feller up there named Kea- 
zel that thought he'd like to git a couple 
verses wrote to put on his tombstone when 
he was dead. Somebody recommended him 
to go to the poet [| was speakin’ of, and he 


done so. 

“*How much will you do it for?’ says 
Keazel 

** Dollar a verse,’ says the poet 

“They had consider’ble talk back and 


forth, and bumbye they struck a trade--two 
verses for a dollar and a quarter. But the 
poet wasn't satisfied with the deal. ‘ That 
ain't no way to treat a liter'y man,’ says 
he. ‘But jest watch me and see me git 
away with the durned old skinflint.’ 

“ Next day the poet went up to Keazel’s 
house, and read him the openin’ verse. It 
run like this: 

‘They was a man who died of late 

For whom the angels did impatient wait 
With outstretched arms and wings of love 
To waft bim to the realums above 

“* Fust-class,’ 
the next verse?" 

*** Ain't goin’ to write that till 


Says Keazel, ‘How about 


I git my 


pay, says the poet. 

“*Oh, well,’ says Keazel, ‘that ain't no 
way to do business, but I don't mind. 
Here's your money.’ 

‘*T'll send the second verse to ye to- 
morrer,’ says the poet, and this is what he 
sent: 


* But while they was disputin’ for the 


Stull hoverin’ ‘round the lower skies, 

In slipped the devil like a weasel 

And down to Hades kicked old Keazel 

‘You Mr. Larrabee went on, “‘a 
man can keep up a devil of a_ thinkin’ 
while he ain't workin’ with nothin’ but his 
hands and feet. But when a man’s mind is 
occupied all day long with worryin’ little 


prize, 


see,”" 


things—I don't care who he is—he can't do 
no fust-class thinkin’. 
“Now take our friend Roosevelt. What 
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NOTHER new “clipping bureau "’ start- 


ed up in business in New York last | 


week. At the present time there are 
nearly a dozen of these concerns in the 
metropolis, and all, apparently, doing what 
is called out West “ a land-office business.’ 
The business is largely based upon the van- 
ity of “ prominent citizens" or of their 
wives. 

Very often a man does not know that he 
has risen to fame until he is informed of 
the fact by one of these agencies. Some 
morning in his mail he receives a communi- 
cation advising him of the fact that “‘ the 
press has begun talking about him’; that 
he has “excited public curiosity,” which 
the newspapers are attempting to gratify, 
or even that he has “ become the cynosure 
of all eyes.”” A few sample extracts from 
the newspapers are inclosed, all carefully 
selected. 

The gentleman who receives this com- 
munications perhaps, tosses it aside and 
passes the comments on himself around the 
breakfast table for the edification of the 
family. They excite the greatest interest 
and amusement. 

“Why, papa, the newspapers are all talk- 
ing about you,” says his eldest child. 

Then he looks again at the newspaper 
extracts. From that moment his deom is 
sealed. The “ prominent citizen "' microbe 
has found lodgment in his brain. He un- 
dergoes a metamorphosis. 

“Why this seems to be an interesting 
scheme,”’ says he. *‘ These people say they 
read all the newspapers published in this 
country and can save me the trouble of 
doing so. They offer to send me all the 
references to myself or my business for the 
modest sum of 50 or 6 cents apiece. I 
think I'll subscribe to it just for fun. 

Every morning thereafter he eagerly 
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‘jest look here a minute. Write a note to | appointments they make. I tell you, Sir, 


the Interior Department. Jes’ say: ‘‘ What 
sort of a man is the Indian agent at this 
place?"'' Then, turnin’ to the man he'd 
been talkin’ he said: ‘I am determined 
to have a good man in charge of that ere 


to, 


| agency.’ 


do we hire him for? What do we pay him 
$50,000 a year for’? If you go up to the | 


White House and keep your eyes and ears 
you'll make up your mind that he's 
nigh drove death with little 
two-for-a-cent things that he never ought 
to know nothin’ about. He don't git 
time to speak of to do no thinkin’, 

‘I was up to the White Flouse 
and before | knowed it I was in the 
where the President folks that has 
he attend without goin’ 
private office. I dunno exactiy 
how it happened, but somehow 1 got mixed 
up in a bunch of fellers that was gotn 
in to,see the President about an office way 
in Louisiany. When [ got in I 
I didn’t know where 


open 


terrible to 


no 


to-day 

room 
sees 
business to 


into his 


can 


down sat 
down same’'s the rest 
{ was. Couldn't see's it made much differ- 
comfortable room, 

nice fire in the 


interestin’ lookin’ 


soft-bet- 
fireplace, 
men 


Good 

chairs, 
rayther 

round. 


ence. 

tomed 
lots of 
sittin’ 


“ All of a sudden a door up in the corner 


of the room was throwed open and in 
come our. bronco-bustin' President. I 
knowed him soon's I got eyes on him 
Looks a thunderin’ sight better than his 
pictur’s does, Reason is, | suppose, that 
the life that’s in him don’t git no show 
in the camery. You don't see nothin’ but 
the man's face; the man don't put in no 


appearance. I don't think Mr. Roosevelt 


would look very good straddlin' a brass 
hoss in one of them little grass plots you 
see all over Washington; he ain't one of 
the monumental kind. He's like one of 
them voleanies the cyclopedies tells about 
the voleany ain't throwin’ up fire 

worth 

lookin’ at; when Mr. Roosevelt ain't doin 
nothin’ but tryin’ to look pootty at a 
camery he ain't the Roosevelt you see up 
to the White House. The White House 


Roosevelt is the livest thing I ever see. 

““* Why, how do you do?’ he says as he 
jumps about fourteen feet and lands in 
front of a feller that's settin’ in a big arm- 
chair in the middle of the room. ‘ Delight- 
ed to see you.’ 

“Drags the man off to one corner 
they git their heads together. * Feller 
Must be discussin’ 
over there in the corner 
Danged if it ain't an inspirin’ sight 
watch two big men like them '—that's the 
way my thoughts was runnin’ when all of 
a sudden in a voice that made the pictur's 


and 
looks 
like a statesman. 


big question 





| my 
some } 
i got 
to | 


“That settled it. Another case of officer 
seekin' 

“Two seconds 
over to the corner of the room 
* Delighted I heard him say. 
‘Il agree with youmbout the Post Office in 


later the President was 


opposite 
you,’ 


to see 


your town. We can't reappoint the man 
that's there now. Consider that matter dis- 
posed of.’ 


*A hop, skip, and a leap, and the Presi- 
dent was shakin’ hands with a woman that 
had jest come into the room. She acted as 
though she wanted to be confidential-like. 
Tried to talk soft and easy, and the Presi- 
dent humored her for consider’ble of a 
while. But ail of a sudden he broke out: 

**T wish I could help you, Madame; in- 


deed | do. But I can't. He must take his 
chances with the rest Merit's the thing. 
That's all there is to it Wish I could 
obleege you, Madame, but it's impossible, 


out of the question.’ 

somebody's mother,’ thinks I, 
‘and tryin’ to git the President to 
give the boy a boost. Wonder if they ain't 
nothin’ goin’ on here but office seekin’?' 

“They was a good-natured lookin’ man 
sittin’ alongside me, and I jest turned to 
him and asked him how it was. ‘ Don't 
nobody never see the President,’ says L 
‘about but offices?’ ”’ 

“17 guess not,’ says he, ‘ That's all you 
hear in this room. Some folks blames Mr. 
Roosevelt for talkin’ so loud. One of the 
tother day said “ Teddy uses a 
tn his heart-to-heart talks." 
I'm glad he does Folks might as well 
know what the President's daily life con- 
sists of. He's seein’ folks from mornin’ to 
night, and I reckon nine-tenths of them he 
sees wants offices for themselves or folks 


quite 
“* That's 


she's 


nothin’ 


papers 
megypnone 


they’s interested in.’ 

“*Be you after an office?’ 

“* Yes, I'm a representative in Congress 
and I have te spend about all my time 
shackin’ round for fellers that wants to be 
Postmasters, department clerks, United 
States Consuls, and the devil knows what. 
Do you know what I think?’ 

* Well, no,” says I, ‘I can't say's IT do.’ 

“* All right,” says the feller, smilin'; ‘I 
guess I'll have to tell ye I think the Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to git out 
of the business of peddlin’ out these little 
Now, take a place out in 
call it Aurory if you like, al- 
that ain't its name. Well, they’s 
to be a Postmaster appointed for 
Aurory. I'll bet you a hundred dollars to a 
brass monkey they'’s been more'n fifty peo- 


says I. °° 


one-hoss offices. 
State, 
though 


| ple to see the President about that putterin’ 


little office. You'd think Aurory was big- 
ger (nan New York, but they ain't but two 
thousand people in the whole town. 


““*Now why should the President of the 
I'nited States fool with things like that? If 


I was Roosevelt I'd refer things like that 


| to them that's the heads of departments. I 


on the wall tremble the President bellered | 
out: 

‘I can't ignore the Senators. I've got 
to consult them ebout these gffices.’ 

“Oh, Lord,” says | to myself, ‘it's an 
office seeker. 

“Next feller the President grabbed was 
somebody from out West. He looked more 
like a statesman than the other feller. 
Thinks I, ‘It's all right this time. There's 
a man that's come to talk about affairs 


over to Chiny or about the Philippyne ques- | 


sust- 


tion, or about reciprocity with Cuby.’ 


H 
! 
When 
and smoke and melted larvy it ain't 
| 
' 


He was jest like the fust one 
the President, 


ed agin! 


“*Mr. Cortelyou,’ says 


wouldn't ha:e no sech gang of sharks hang- 
in’ round me as they is here all the time.’ 
‘[ suppose,’ ‘the President 
terrible anxious that they shan't be nobody 
put into an office that ain't fit to fill it.’ 
“* Well, let him tell the Postmaster Gen- 
eral so and all the other Cabinet officers 
the same thing and jest inform ‘em that 
he's goin’ to hold ‘em responsible for the 


says I, is 








| they'd git a thunderin’ sight better results 


than is got the way things ts done now. 
The work would be divided up and a lot of 
men would be doin’ what one man has to do 
now. I reckon the Postmaster General could 
pick out a good enough Postmaster for 
Aurory, don't you think so?’ 

my mind that 
*‘ Suppose,” says 


into 
out. 


“Jest then it come 
I'd better be skinnin’ 
I to myself, ‘suppose the President comes 
up to me. How be I goin’ to account for 
bein’ in here? I don't want no office, and 
I ain't got nothin’ to say for nobody else 
that wants an office. I couldn't stand up 
here and tell the President I jest strolled 


in here because I didn't know no better, 
So I skun out.’ 
‘Jest as I stepped through the door a 


half a dozen fellers comes up to me, and 
‘Do you mind tellin’ us 
with the President 


one of ‘em says: 
what your 
was? c 

“*Do you mind tellin me,’ says I, ‘ what 
business you have askin’ me what my 
business with the President was?’ 

‘* Why,’ says one of ‘em, ‘it’s our busi- 


business 





nes to know everybody's business we 
are newspaper men.’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’ says I, ‘that makes a 4if- 
ference. Excuse me for bein’ a trifle ha’sh, 


I come to see the President about the office 
of Collector of the Port of Ogunquit, Me. 
They's consider’ble feelin’ down to Ogun- 
quit bemuse the Collector has been usin’ 
his office to help elect his son a member 
of the Board of Selectmen. I presented a 
petiti’n to the President askin’ him to ree 
move the Collector and appoint me Col- 
lector, and he said he'd do it.’ 

“* What is your name, Sir?’ says one of 
the newspaper fellers. 

“*My name Silas Larrabee,’ 
‘ Mebbe you've heard tell of me.’ 

“*]T should think we had,’ says all of ‘em 


is says I, 


together “Si Larrabee is gettin’ to have 
what you might call a naytional reputa- 
tion,” says the chap that asked me my 
name 

‘Before I go, says I, ‘I want to ask 


you a question. Who be these people that's 
squatted round here waitin’ to git into the 
President's room?’ 

‘* Office seekers, pootty much all! of ‘em, 


' 


says the newspaper man 
“ * How many of ‘em gits here in a day?’ 
“*Hanged if I know. Room's full jest 


like this all the time.’ 
*** More’n they used to be when Mr. Mc- 


Kinley was President?’ 

“*Seems as though they was twice as 
many.’ 

** What's the reason?’ 

“Why, it's Roosevelt's own fault, He’s 


got it into his head that he ought to do all 
this work of fillin’ the offices. He's awful 


conscientious about that. He'll find out 
bumbye I think that he can’t do all this 
work without neglectin’ things that only 


the President ought to attend to. He ought 
to chuck a lot of this work off on the fellers 
that’s under him. 

“ That's jest what I think,” said Mr. Lar- 
rabee, with great emphasis. “He's frit- 
terin’ away his time and weakenin’ his 
mind foolin’ with the squabbles of them of- 
fice seekers. He don't git no time to think. 
He could do a pile more thinkin’ settin’ on 
the ash sifter down in his cellar waitin’ for 
the coal to burn pp than he can do listenin’ 
to the petitions and remonstrances that 
comes from that ‘ere office-seekin’ tribe.” 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 
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| scans his mail for the envelope which he 
knows will bring to him what politicians 
call “the voice of the people.” For the 
microbe rapidly develops into disease 
which grows by what it feeds on. Every 
new batch of “ clippings ”’ sent him only 
whets his appetite for more. A few months 
ago he was an obscure man, content to 
work out his life regardless of the great 
world. But when the trust formed and he 
was put at the dead of it some one “ wrote 
him up," and one or two papers_printed his 
portrait; then the clipping bureau informed 
him that he had taken his place among the 
great ones of earth and that for a consid- 
eration they would “deliver the goods.” 
And “now when all the members of the 
family know that he is a “ prominent 
man,"’ he feels it his duty to live the part. 

Suppose, as happens nine times out of ten, 
the newspapers stop talking about him— 
what then? Nothing is simpler than to 
“keep himself before the public,’ a phrase 
he may have learned from one of the in- 
sidious clipping. bureaus. Every reporter 
he knows he invites to come and see him, 
and he tells them interesting things in strict 
confidence, If he does not know any 
newspaper writers he may even go so far 
as to seek an introduction to one. At the 
same time he is careful to join anywhere 
from a dozen to fifty societies of one kind 
and another, well knowing that his name 
will be printed when the yearly dinner 
comes off or the*annual report is made 
public. It is an easy thing for him to get 
on half a dozen or more boards of more or 
less obscure charities, and every contribu- 
tion, no matter how small, to any public 
subscription is sure to find its way into 
print. As a* result of this activity the 
“ prominent citizen" disease grows apace 
and the clipping bureau begins to make all 
kinds of money. 
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poor man's vanity now takes the 
form of a serapbook, claborately bound, 
into which every clipping is pasted, with 
the name of the paper which printed it and 
the date. Indeed, the manufacture of these 
scrapbooks has lately been taken up by the 
clipping bureaus as a sort of bye-product of 
their business, and they can furnish them 
in all varieties. In early stages of the dis- 
ease the scrapbook is likely to be modest. 
But when Volume No. 2 is bought, it may 
be seen that the ‘‘ prominence " of the citi- 
zen has come to stay and that the book is 
intended for the drawing room table of the 
up-town mansion. 

‘It will be a nice thing to leave to my 
son,’ is the excuse for this book not in- 
frequently. It is conspicuosuly displayed 
in the household, and seems to divide the 
honors between the family Bible and the 
volume containing pictures of all the aunts 
and cousins living and dead. 

It would be well if the disease stopped 
even with this harmless diversion, but it 
does not. After a few months spent in 
reading pleasant paragraphs about himself 
—the clipping bureau suppressing perhaps 
the unpleasant ones—the man begins to 
have financial and even political ambitions. 
His wife tells him that a man of his abil- 
ities Ought not to let his light be hidden 
under a bushel. This occurs when she reads 
an article in a provincial paper saying the 
country is eagerly looking for a man of 
brains to be Secretary of the Treasury, for 
instance. Thereupon he joins a few more 
societies and subscribes to cne or two more 
clipping bureaus, content even to pay twice 
for the same clippings for the pleasure of 
reading them twice, and he commences to 
talk high politics with his friends and to 
furtively exhibit some of the most compli- 
mentary things that have been printed 
about himself. And even the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury might not be beyond his 
reach if the inevitable smash did not come 
too soon. When the Trust with which he 
was identified goes into the hands of a re- 
ceiver there is a sudden change in the tone 
of the newspaper clippings. 

They are no longer pleasant to read, 
They find their way into the waste-paper 
basket. But the scrapbooks remain. They 
may have cost a few thousand dollars, but 
what then? They will be interesting sou- 
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venirs even to the second and the third 
generation 

There is, however, another class of men 


with whom the clipping bureaus have to 
deal. These are the old politicians. They 
are wary birds. They know a thing or two 
about “‘ the voice of the people,”” and even 
about clipping bureaus. They also have 
their vanity under control. But it is essen- 
tial to them to see every article printed 
about them. They therefore make a deal 
with some bureau to supply them with 
clippings at wholesale rates, and prices 
have been quoted as low as 2 cents for a 
paragraph and 3 cents for a complimentary 
editorial. Even then they leave a loophole 
in the contract, so that they can stop the 
service at a moment's notice, for too much 
prominence is expensive. 

This was illustrated in the case of Lieut. 
Hobson. He was foolish enough to hire a 
clipping bureau to cut‘out and paste every 
mention of his name, and then to go to an 
out-of-the-way place and make himself a 
National hero. He forgot all about the con- 
tract he had left behind, and when he re- 
turned to New York the clipping bureau 
presented him with several tons of compli- 
mentary notices and a bill for about four- 
teen years’ salary. 

Richard Croker subscribes to only uncom- 
plimentary notices about himself, but oc- 
casionally finds that those are so numerous 
that they come high. 

Chauncey Depew spent several thousand 
dollars in clippings until he found it cheap- 
er to engage a man to do the work. 

Senator Platt will not pay for any mere 
references to his name such as “ among 
those present " or “ people who were invit- 
ed,"" but will take only the real article— 
editorials discussing his public acts. 

Russell Sage runs his own clipping bu- 
reau and tt is on a modest scale. 

It is not among the big public men that 
the bureaus find their most profitable cus- 
tomers, The “newly arrived” and the 
struggling and ambitious are the ones who 
will pay highly for the services these insti- 
tutions render. They are said to have ex- 
cited more ambitions, more thirst for pub- 
licity, more craving for notoriety, than any 
other agency connected with the press. Yet 
they have their useful side, and they have 
doubtless come to stay. 







































































O DAVID BELASCO and Mrs. Leslie 
Carter credit must be given for hav- 
ing relieved from the stigma of almost 

absolute barrenness the first half of the 
theatrical season of 1901-02. And to the 
chronicler of dramatic events it is more 
than a passing satisfaction to be able to 
point to an achievement that does much 
to make up for the vapidness of some five 
months of the theatrical year. 

Productions of new plays there have been 
in plenty, and both the foreign and the 
native article have been offered for the de- 
lectation of playgoers. With the exception 
of such quasi playwrights as have figured 
as adapters of novels—they all seem to 
resent, nowadays, the term dramatizers—no 
new name has been added to the list of 
successful makers of American plays. But 
several of those who have already achieved 
success have figured in the season's prod- 
uct, and, be it said with regret, no one of 
them has added a jot to his reputagion. 
Clyde Fitch, who has figured as providing 
the material for several opening nights, 
has given no evidence of progress. Augustus 
Thomas, from whom was expected a repe- 
tition of the delightful character studies 
manifest in his previous plays with State 
titles, shows in his last work, “ Colorado,” 
a conventional, old-time melodrama, and 
not a good melodrama at that. 

Of the lesser lights among the already 
known home talent less was expected, and 
quite as little has resulted, One of the first 
plays of the season, Theodore Burt Sayre’s 
“Tom Moore,” provided a sufficiently good 
medium for the purposes of a singing come- 
dian, and no doubt will answer well in 
theatres throughout the country where the 
clienteles seek rather the particular actor 
than the play. 

Lee Arthur and Charles Klein have fig- 
ured as authors of two or three plays of a 
quondam melodramatic sort and they 
furnished for David Warfield “ The 
Auctioneer,” a play which enjoyed an un- 
usually long run in this city, and which is 
not without qualities of an entertaining 
sort. In providing the eccentric comedian 
a means for exhibiting a new vein of se- 
rious expression—somewhat too insistently 
put forward—it has served a useful pur- 
pose. But it in no wise fulfilled the prom- 
ise of its label to present a true picture of 
the composite life of the east side. 

In the imported work there is, too, little 
other than disappointment to record. Capt. 
Marshall, whose comedy, “The Second in 
Command,” is being relied upon by John 
Drew this season, has not equaled his pre- 
vious effort, “ His Excellency the Govern- 
or,’ and certainly not “ Lord and Lady 
Algy,” or that exquisitely satisfying com- 
edy, “ The Royal Family.” 

Mr. Barrie in “ Quality Street,” has sim- 
ply furnished a very thin, if amusing, little 
play, in which the winsome personality of 
Maude Adams has served to attract large 
audiences. But there is nothing in the play 
to excite comment, and it does not provide 
its leading player with material for the 
display of other than her more common- 
place talents. That is very charming in its 
way, but Miss Adams is capable of better 
effort. 

The best thing that has come from for- 
eign shores, “The Message from Mars,” 
apparently has lost nothing in the favor of 
the public because it really has some merit. 
Which fact may be noted as controverting 
the oft-suggested, if not actually asserted, 
libel, that the public want trash and will 
patronize trash only. 

Sydney Grundy's “The Love Match” 
was not impressive, but a distinct achieve- 
ment is to be recorded for both Justin 
McCarthy, playwright, and E. H. Sothern, 
actor, in “If I Were King.” 

The visit of Sir Henry Irving and Miss El- 
len Terry revealed nothing new, their more 
familiar successes being relied upon during 
their brief tenancy of a New York play- 
house. For such art, however, as is re- 
vealed in the English actor's productions of 


“The Merchant of Venice,"’ “ Louis XI.” 
and “The Lyons Mail,"’ playgoers must 
needs be thankful. 


The dramatizers of novels have shown a 
steady progressionfrom bad to worse. 

So one might go on noting here and there 
an oceasional flash, but on the whole the 
sum and substance of the first half of the 
year might have been dismissed with the 
one word, “commonplace,” if * * * 

If David Belasco and Mrs. Leslie 
had not stepped into the breach 
snatched forth a victory. 

°,° 


Carter 
and 


that brings us back to the theme 
which suggested these musings. “Du 
Barry "' as a literary effort is not likely to 
find its way into éditions de luxe and rare, 
hand-tooled bindings. As a contribution to 
erudite historical research it will never be 
sought as a reference work by students at 
the public libraries; as a psychological 
treatise it will not appeal to that class 
who bow down to Ibsen as a god and re- 
vere Sudermann as a prophet. But it ts 
hardly to he believed that this David went 
forth to conquer any such giants. 

The theatre has been uplifted to the very 
stars once by a Shakespeare; a Moliére 
and a Sheridan have been the means of 
combining mimic representation with liter- 
ature; occasionally a Browning or a Ros- 
tand will contribute genuine poetry to warm 
the dank draught and light its shadowy 
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corridors. The realists of Germany and 
Norway have served a useful purpose in 
showing that naturalness may be effect- 
ive, that the ringing down of a curtain on 
a simple human action may be just as dra- 
matic as bombast, fustian, a boiler explo- 
sion, or a leap into a tank of real water. 

But the theatre has never been intended 
to—it cannot—take the place of the school- 
house, the lecture room, or the _ clinic, 
though as a corollary to educational pur- 
poses it sometimes has its uses. But it 
still remains a- showroom, and though one 
must deplore there, as one would in an 
artist's studio, the displaying of the bad 
work rather than the good, its purpose is 
served when the represertation fulfills the 
requirements for which theatres are prim- 
arily intended. That is to entertain—which 
must not be interpreted to mean that the 
entertainment sufffces if its basic qualities 
are only such as are calculated to amuse 
imbeciles or babes. 

David Belasco has not provided a classic, 
but he has devised a theatrical offering 
that will appeal to persons whose idea of 
entertainment is not satisfied with a clap- 
stick, a red nose, and a fright wig. 

Some exceptions have been taken to the 
play—and not without justice—for it has Its 
faults. But these are so far overbalanced 
by its merits, the whole is so far superior 


to what we have been accustomed to re- 
cently, that one would indeed be hyper- 
critical who would refuse the meed of 


praise due to uncommon effort resulting In 
unusual effect. 

La Du Barry in an Empire gown and 
wearing the roseate hair of Mrs. Leslie 
Carter amid the bepowdered wigs of the 
Court of Louis XV., seems like’an unjusti- 
fiable anachronism, The descent to some- 
thing very like farce In the scene in which 
Du Barry unconsciously set a fashion for 
“ windy suspiration of forced breath "' must 
be deplored by the sensitive spectator. 
These are little things—worth avoiding 
but not to be taken foo seriously in the 
face of so much real accomplishment. 

°,* 

Of Mrs. Leslie Carter's acting there is 
no necessity to go into great detail here. 
The part of Du Barry gives her scope for 
the light play of comic talent which she 
uses so admirably, and which is the more 


striking in comparison with her unusual 
ability in the portrayal of tempestuous 
rage. The conveying of grief in such a 


way as to move the spectator to deep sym- 
pathy is as yet an art not fully acquired by 
this actress. But in the light of her per- 
formance on Christmas night, as compared 
with past achievement, there is reason to 
hope that this power, too, may come with 


time. 


The beginning of the year seems to prom- 
ise, on the whole, more serious effort than 
has marked the first half of the season 
There is already a sign of it in the outlin- 
ing of a production of tragedy for Broad 
way audiences. Whatever the verdict may 
be, the willbngness of an American actor 
at this time to risk a metropolitan début 
in *“ Francereca da Kimini"’ argues at the 
very least a quality of courage in that 
actor. 

We may look forward with interest, too, 
to the coming of Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and Eleanore Duse, and the promise gen- 
erally seems to be for work more calculat- 
ed to call for critical juijgment and intelli- 
gent discrimination, 


It is always worth while for an actor of 
the present time to listen patiently to any 
of the old boys of the “ palmy days."’ At 
least, that is the opinion of Otis Skinner, 
who argues that, after the privilege of age 
has been exercised by the usual sermon 
upon the degeneracy of the modern stage, 
the old chap is very apt to mellow into a 
mood where useful hints are dropped, or 
at worst, a tale is told that, according to 
the Italian proverb, “Jf not true is well 
found." 

It was such a story that came to him a 
few days ago, told of Jack Langrishe, a 
comic favorite of the far West, when he 
once played in a Colorado mining camp, 
where the inhabitants insisted on ‘ Ham- 
let."" Langrishe being a comedian, did not 
favor this Shakespearean idea, but instead 
tried to shake the natives’ faith in the 
“legitimate "’ by insisting that “ Toodles "’ 
or “ Pink Dominoes" would enable him to 
shine to much bétter advantage. “Hamlet ’ 
was insisted upon, however—they wanted 
it all, Including the ghost—and with Ham- 
let left in. Accordingly, the small com- 
pany was told to study, characters were 
* doubled,” and the leading man obtained 
a long-sought opportunity. 

One problem presented itself. No skull 
could be found for the graveyard scene. 
Langrishe represented to the committee 
who had made the request for a perform- 
ance of “ Hamlet" that the skull was all- 
important—no skull, no “ Hamlet "'—~and 
what were they going to do about it? The 
committee considered. It was a new camp, 
with no graveyard, and there weren't even 
dead Indians around. Langrishe went to 
bed that night feeling hopeful. If the com- 
mittee couldn't find a skull they would 
have a reasonable excuse for substituting 
“ Toodles."’ 

The following afternoon Langrishe went 
into a Chinese laundry. Just as he entered 
he heard the voice of the Chairman of the 
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committee in loud converse with the pro- 
Prietor of the shop. 

“Want to go on the stage, John?" 

“Yies; me lact; me bully lactor. 
muchee gettee?”’ 

“ Twenty dollars, and here's your stuff.”’ 

Langrishe collared the Chairman just as 
he was leaving. 

“What in thunder do you want that 
Chinaman for?" he prepounded. 

The Chairman leaned over confidingly. 

“For ‘Hamlet,’ of course; he's going to 
play the skull.” 

“ Play the skull! Why, great guns, man, 
how can he? A skull is not a whole man. 
It's a head.” 

“TIT know it,” responded the enthusiast. 
“That's all he'll be by 6 o'clock to-night. 
We'll have the head for you. We're going 
to lynch him. He's only a Chinaman, any- 
way. We''l give him a funeral and all 
that, of course.” 

It took the comedian an hour after recov- 
ering from his horror, to convince the com- 
mittee that a “ head was not a skull."’ He 
played Hamlet that night, and the China- 
man was in the audience, not on the stage. 
And the leading man soliloquized over the 
defunct Yorick by using the whitened skull 
of a mule, 


How 
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The unacted dramatist may derive what 
encouragement he will from the following 
conversation with Theodore Burt Sayre, 
the play reader, at the Empire Theatre: 

* Professional play readers proceed upon 
fixed principles,’ said Mr. Sayre. “ And yet 
1 cannot claim to give any rules for writ- 
ing a successful play. Dramatic critics who 
know the good plays from the bad are in 
the same boat. The expert florist or a pro- 
fessor in botany knows a rose from a sun- 
flower, but he cannot fashion any rule for 
making either, 

“ Playwriting is purely a matter of nat- 
ure, and plays depend upon it just as the 
flowers do. There is a certain tempera- 
ment which spells drama, but the man who 
has it is not necessarily to be envied. All 
the products of nature are not popular. 


“So much has been said about the diffi- 
culties of technic that there is a wide- 
spread impression that one merely has to 
know it thoroughly in order to be a play- 
wright. As a matter of fact, the number 
of people who can write merely actable 
plays is legion, but the number of people 
who can write Interesting plays is lament- 
ably few. At least, their manuscripts do 
not come to this theatre. 

* What would be thought of a student in 
grammar who should demand a laurel 


OME one has described heraldry as the 
amusement of fools with long memo- 
ries. Possibly he had looked in vain 

through the cyclopaedia and records for 
some blazonry or crest that appertained to 
him, some motto he might claim as his 
own, and his failure resulted in a soured 
disposition. 

Be that as it may, in America the study 

of heraldry is decadent. The modern 

American declares that all men are equal, 

and sees no end to be gained by insisting 

upon the fact that once an ancestor of his 
marched in the army of England against 
the Saracen. There are, however, hundreds 
of families in America who constantly use 
the blazonry and crest of their forefathers. 

These coats of arms are often peculiar, 

either in their form or in the motto that 

accompanies them. 

One of the most common peculiarities to 

be noted is a certain relationship between 

the blazonry of the coat of arms and the 
name of its owner. This is explained in 
two ways. 

Sometimes to a knight in olden days a 

crest was given to correspond to his name. 

Thus, we are told that De Pelham, a noted 

warrior in the wars of Edward III., had for 

his device the figure of a pelican, the simi- 
larity of sound suggesting the crest. 

in 
battle 


The second reason is more forceful 
the days when a knight went into 
sheathed in plate armor, greaved and hel 
meted, it was absolutely impossible to rec- 
ognize him, to distinguish him from his 
fellows by his appearance. Hence arose 
custom of giving to each knight a blazonry, 
a sign as it were that might be worn upon 
his shield or breast. So one knight might 
have upon his shield the figure of an ar 
row, another a stag’s head, a third a 
mailed hand, and so forth. Soon they be- 
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came known by their blazonry, and were 
spoken of as “he of the arrow,” “he of 
the stag,” “he of the hand,” and so on 
throughout the list. These names soon 
shortened and became Archer, Stage, 
Hand, & This is the origin of many of 


the modern names. 

Here are some of the prominent instances 
among American people in which the rela 
tionship between the name and the crest 
or blazonry is apparent: 

The Appletons have as their coat of arms 
three apples upon a shield of silver 

The crest of the Pells, as in the case of 
the Pelhams of England, is a pelican with 
bleeding breast. 

The arms of the Hancocks contain 
figures of three cocks in red and a mailed 
hand. 

Three bulls’ heads in a silyer field consti- 
tute the blazonry of the Bulkleys. 

The Archers have three golden arrows in 
a blue background; the Brattles, three bat- 
tle axes, probably chosen on account of a 
similarity of sound; the Standishes, three 
dishes on a black ground; the Herons, 
three herons; the Calls, three trumpets. 

It is a noticeable thing that in ‘all these 
cases the number three is used. Three is, 
im fact, the herald’s' number, and through- 
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| so that she became the possessor of a col- 


; | lection of gems that rivaled even the royal 





wreath as a great writer merely on the 
strength of knowing a nominative when 
he saw it? Yet that is what the budding 
dramatist demands every day from us. Fie,» 
knows the grammar of the stage, which’ fs 
not so abstruse as many who have faites 

would have you b@ieve; hence he fancies 
that he has a great message for the world. 
He forgets that he must not only supply 
the lyrics, but alsé the score; that his 
scenes must not be simply well arranged, 
but must contain a strain of music, so to 
speak. In order to be successful a play 
must fascinate and sparkle Hke a diamond. 
Any old material cut to resemble diamonds 
does not necessarily sparkle. It seems un- 
necessary to say so, and yet the profes- 
sional reader of plays is required to repeat 
it to hundreds who will not agree with 


him.” . - 
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“Vaccination ’’ hardly seems to suggest 
dramatic possibilities, even if the “ tak- 
ing" thereof does result sometimes in a 
situation akin to the magic. But this fact 
has not deterred an Englishman, Mr. T. B. 
Ellery, from writing a sort of play on 
Jenner's famous discovery, entitled “ Vac- 
cination: A Debate,’ which was performed 
in the Town Hall at Luton. 

The characters represent members of 
a town council, and a debate on a motion 
in favor of popularizing vaccination takes 
place, and ends in a triumph for Jenner's 
disciples, 

It appears that the unhappy: actors had 
to learn their parts by heart, a stupendous 
task, considering that the opening speech, 
which deals with history, hygiene, statis- 
tics, and epidemics, and includes a quota- 
tion from Macaulay, would, according te 
The London Express, fill one of its columns, 

The speeches are long, learned, and argu- 
mentative, and vibrate with eloquence and 
passion, but the only comic relief is afford- 
ed by stage Alderman, who remarks. 
“Well, Sir, I point to Gloucester as an ex- 
ample of what our opponents do when dan- 
ger appears—they undergo vaccination, and 
I certainly do net blame them for taking 
such a step."’ Whereat there is laughter and 
applause. 

Another speaker makes a long quotation 
from The Express, while a Councillor 
clinches his argument with, “ Human 
knowledge is not perfected tout de suite.” 

The virtuous vaccinators triumph by .six- 
teen votes to seven, whereupon it is unani- 
mously carried that copies of the resolu- 
tion be sent to Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and the 
member for the division, A. K. 


a 


CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN HERALDRY. 


- 


out all Christendom was used extensively in 
the science of blazonry. Since knighthood 
was partly religious in its nature, as is 
seen plainly in the various orders, Tem- 
plars, Knights of St. John, Hospitallers, it 
is very probable that there is here some 
hint at the Christian belief in the Trinity. 

The Palmers have a demi-griffin, holding 
a palm branch: the Hazletons, three hazel 
leaves; the Kays, a griffin holding a key; 
the Corbets, a corby or raven; the Roes, a 
roebuck; the Ashburnhams, an ash tree; 
the Wylies, a fox, the symbol of wiliness; 
the Sterlings, stars, 


In the arms of the Days and the Brights 
the rising sun figures prominently. The 
Crosses have a cross, the Pickerings a pike 
between two rings, the Harrisons a hedge- 
hog, called in French herrison. The crest of 
the family of Bacons is a boar, running. 

Turning from the coats of arms and their 
crests the mottoes attract attention. In the 
cases where these have come down from the 
days of battle they were originally battle 
cries, or slogans—which, by the way, ts not 
an Irish term but a Scotch, being a corrup- 
tion of the term slughorn, the horn giving 
the signal for onset. These battle cries were 
generally adopted at the will of the knights 
themselves and not assigned by the College 
of Heralds. 

In America a great many of the mottocs 


are very short, single words in many in- 
stances. Thus the word “ Forward” be- 
longs “to the Chases; “ Watch” to the An- 
dersons; ** Faith" to the Crugers; “‘ Debon- 
naire’’ to the Bethunes; “ Glory to the 


Chaunceys; “ Fight’ to the Sinclairs 
Some mottoes are religious in their tone, 
for instance that of the Stuyvesants, “ Let 


us have God for our ally "’; that of the Cof- 


fins, “‘ After darkness we expect a great 
light "'; that of the Gardiners “ Trusting in 
God, not in chance.’ Others are ethical. 


fhe Franklins have “ Conduct marks the 


man,'’ the Eliots ‘‘ Troubles will come,” the 
Fitches * Prompt and certain,’’ the Hays 
* Keep the yoke," the Bacons “ Mediocrity 
1s Stable,’ the Van Wycks Word and 
thought alone 

A unique motte is that of the Contants, 


No work too hard for Contant.” 

In two cases the motto is a pun upon the 
name of the holder. The Pierreponts write 
“ Ple 


repone te’ in English “ Rest in 
peace the Fairfaxes “ fari-fac,"’ “ De 
say.” ong 


Of the new coats of arms, crests, mottoes, 
pedigrees, families, &c., which may be ob- 
tained at the modest price of $10, it is not 
necessary to write at length, although they 
truly come under the caption of curiosities 
of heraldry 


Little, but Sufficient. 


Charley, (at table in the Waldorf-As- 
toria)—Think of it, Bill, but for a single 
word that beautiful young woman behind 
you would have been my wife 

Bill—What was the word? 

Charley—Not much; she’ simply said 
“No.” ° 
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“DU BARRY” IN 
we wt ON THE 


ME. POMPADOUR, the quasi-Queen | 
of France, had done her work and | 
fallen. She died at last of heart dis- | 

ease, after she had done as much harm to | 
the Kingdom of France as it has ever been | 
the lot of a single woman to do to any na- 
tion. It may not be true, though many 
historians declare that it is that she 
lost for France the whole of her American 
possessions. It certainly true that she 


helped reduce the Court of France to its 
dreadfully decadent position in the matter 
of morals, and sowed the seeds of that | 
harvest of blood that the nation was to | 
reap in after years. She had been dead but 
two short years when her successor came. | 

Gomard Vaubernier, Marie Jeanne, | 
was born in 1746. She was the daughter of 
a Clerk of Customs in the provinces. She 
received no education at all, being at the 
time of her coming to Paris a simple coun- | 
try maid, with no pretensions of any kind. | 
She became apprentice in a millinery 
shop of the city, and, if the historians tell 
the truth, it was but a very little time 
after her arrival in the that 
came well known under the name 
Lange to the city and Court, 

Such was her life before met Jean, 
Comte du Barry. This man a titled gen- 
tleman of France, was known as the 
and controller of of the fashionable 
gambling resorts of the city Such 
for a man of title 
not at all so uncommon 
gant living of 

many of the 


80, 


de 





an 


she be- 


of Mile. 


city 


she 


owner 


one 
a state } 
noble lineage was 1 
as one might sup- 


the Court 


The extrava 
time drove 


pose. 
that 
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at erstwhile 


; \s 

leisure class to the seeking of wealth in the | 
| 
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high princel- 
necessarily 


Men of 
and 


marts and otherwise. 


ple 
dropped 
Others hired their 
tions. Still others, 
pursuit that would not shut them out from | 
their King attractive Court, made 
their money ownership and control ! 
of just such was that 
of Comte Jean du badge 
of national decadence. 

Comte Jean, Mile 
ognizing her beauty and her vogue, 
impressed with the idea that it would be an 
excellent thing for his house to have the 
lady in attendance. To this end he worked, 
and not without success. Th woman, 
knowing well the clientéle of the establish- 
ment, all ready to embrace the 
opportunity that thus presented itself. Per- 
haps even at that time she had dreams of 
a King who never had been hard to win, ! 
and of a crown that any woman might wear 
had she but the beauty and the skill to win H 
it. Whatever her motives, she readily be- 
came an inmate of the establishment pre- 
sided over by the Comte | 

It was but a very little time until she 
saw and was seen by the King. Louls XV 
was all too ready to be won. The death of i 
La Pompadour had left him lonely and for- | 
lorn. His wife he loved not at all, and his | 
children he seldom wanted to see. Natural 
affection was an ingredient that seems to | 
have been strangely lacking in the courtly | 
Louls. 

In 1760 Mile. Lange was introduced, pri- 
vately, to the King, and began to bé recog- 
nized as his favorite. But the ladies of ' 
his family and the Court were strenuous in 
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following a | 
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desirous of 
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their outcry. A Mme. Pompadour, a wo- 
man with a name, they did not mind, but 
how did the King dare. elevate a poor and 
lowly born and nameless milliner to the 
proud position of first favorite! The cry | 
waxed so strong that a remedy was sought. 
It was impossible that Comte Jean him- 
self should marry the quondam milliner, be- 
cause he had a wife already. At this junct- | 
ure his brother, Count William, came for- 
ward. Accordingly she became Countess 
du Barry. 

Shortly after this she was publicly intro- | 
duced at Court and became immediately an | 
object of adoration to all the ladies who 
had so bitterly resented the King’s connec- 
tion with her as Mile. Lange. The falseness 
and sycophancy of the Court of Louls could 
be no better illustrated. As soon as the 
Court was very sure that the King was 
determined to make her the favorite, the 
whole host of flatterers instantly prostrated 
themselves before her and put themselves 
under her command. Not alone was this 
true of the ladies, but the courtlers were 
just as ready to avail themselves of her 
power. Terray, Minister of Finance; the 
Due de Richelieu, Marshal of France; Mau- 
peau, Lord Chancellor, and the Duc 
d'Aiguillon became her abject slaves. It is 
true that they used her influence over the 
King for their own ends, but it is also true 
that she used their power for her pur- 
poses. Guizot, the historian, declares that 
the last-named courtier was the acknowl- 
edged lover of the favorite. Upon this point 
the historians of the period are not at all 
agreed. Some even go so far as to say that 
La du Barry was faithful to the King, 
though they found the statement upon the 
mere fact that nothing definite to the con- 
trary is known, 

To fully understand the state of affairs 
that is depicted in the, play at the Cri- 
terion, it is necessary to know something of 
the society of that decadent age. France 
was in truth in a terrible position socially. 
Truth had taken flight from that Court 
with the death of Mme. Maintenon, the last 
and greatest favorite of Louls XIV. Since 
that time the life of the Court had been a 
mefe carnival of vice, coupled . with ‘such 
chicanery and falschoed as never was in 
any civilised Court before. Moerriage was 


; such external 


} of that avatar of roses the 


| hundreds 


} counsel with Chancellor Maupeau, 


HISTORY AND 
STAGE w # 


a matter of convenience alone. Priests were 
as venal as statesmen. Not anything in all 
the Court was to be trusted even for an in- 
stant. The King himself was frail 
false the frailest of the Court. 
Pompadour taught the nobles to 
their King for favors only when 
won them first of her. 

The Court itself, in its setting and Its life, 
furnishes most field for 
dramatist. It was exaggerated in every 
detail. The King was never allowed to be 
alone. His nobles attended him when he 
retired for the night, woke him in the 
morning, and attired him His early morn- 
ing levees were attended by the noblest of 
the land. Half awake, he started upon the 
social duties. Not anything could be done, 
in a social way, in Fr until the King 
himself had begun the day. Fétes, routs, 
gorgeous plays were everyday urrences 
at Versailles. There never was and prob- 
ably never will be Court in which was 

refinement of wit and 
ner. There was not « toilet 
the gargeous array, not an air the 
not an expression of language that was 
a masterpiece of worldly culture, the 
of all that most exquisite 
art. It said that it takes a hun- 
dred thousand roses to make a single 

Kastern despots 
the very 


and 
Mme. 
look to 
they had 


as 


a excellent 


ance 


oce 


any 
man- 
in all 
head, 
not 
very 
in 


single 


essence is 


social is 
ounce 
This Court was avatar 
ial culture, 

At the King's reception would be gathered 
the noblest of the land. From the ceiling of 
the great hall, sculptured in a pattern of 

sporting Cupids, hung in garlands of roses 
and foliage the splendid chandeliers, 
slory was enhanced by the 
of tall mirrors. The light streamed 
es of the dre 
gold, and silver, 
glories of the em- 


as 


use 


of sac 


whose 


reflection of 


down upon the dres ladies, 3868 
that gleamed with 
and displayed all 
broiderer’s art. It fad at this 
to have fruits, flowers, and foliage depicted 
in the patterns of the cloths. 

Not a whit less gorgeous 
were the costumes of the men 
here no prosaic black clothes 
color and brilllancy Hair 
dressed, buckles and knots galore, 
and ruffles of lace, silk coats and vests of 
the colors of fallen Autumn leaves, delicate 
rose, celestial blue, gold braid, and 
broidery—in very trfith it was a brilliant 
sembly. 

In speech, the 
gram and exaggerated compliment 
haps as good an example to illustrate 
method of the time in this matter Is 
way the Duc d'Anguilleme met a caller. 
the visitor entered the Duc was discovered 
standing with an open book in his hand. 

‘Ah, my friend, | was just reading 
tarch’s ‘ Lives of the Great.” You could not 
be more apropos! "* 

It was into this whirl of cultured deprav- 
ity and thinly veiled falseness that the 
King introduced La du Barry in the year 
1769. From the very outset she was abso- 
lute! Courtiers and Ministers rose and fell 
as she pleased; laws were shattered at her 
word; blood poured at her behest. The no- 
ble Dut de Choisseul opposed her and re- 
fused to recognize her at all. She took 
the Due 
d'Aguillon, and Abbé Terray, and per- 
suaded the King to banish the noble from 
the Court. He retired, but with him went 
the secret love of both Court and people. 

in the play La du Barry is represented as 
a womag led always by foree of circum- 
stances, seeking ever to do right, but al- 
ways doing the exact opposite of that she 
had intended. She is credited with an hon- 
est love for Cosse Brissac, son of the Duc 
de Brissac. Her history credits her with 
no such laudable weakness. Less clever, 
less ambitious, but more potent than Mme, 
Pompadour, she seems to have had no 
scruples whatever with regard to the life 
she led. Her orgies and revels in the palace 
were regarded even by the Court itself as 
something beyond the limit of toleration, 
She used her power with the King for her 
own ends without a thought of shame. Her 
extravagance was ruinous. The people, 
hungry for bread, cried out against her, but 
she laughed and called them hard names. 
Guizot says: “The King and Mme. du 
Barry were digging the abyss in which the 
old monarchy was about to be engulfed.” 

One phrase of hers survives. She pos- 
sessed and had hung in her salon a_pict- 
ure of Charles I. of England, by Van Dyke. 
With easy familiarity she addressed the 
King, pointing to that picture, “ France, 
thy Parllament will cut off thy head, too!" 
She entertained all through her period of 
power a hatred of the Parliament and of 
the lower people from whom she herself 
had come. 

louis became estranged from his own 
family completely during the five years she 
was at Court, and ended by building for his 
favorite a mansion of surpassing splendor 
at Luciennes, whither he betook himself as 
often as he could. Yet was her power to be 
short lived, for in 1774 the King was smit- 
ten with smallpox and died in a-very few 
days. La du Barry was not permitted to 
go to him at all after his taking sick, and if 
her historians are to be believed made little 
objection to the arrangement. 

On the accession of Louis XVI. she was 
banished for a time, but the gentle Queen 
interceded for her, and she was allowed to 
settle down in her mansion at Luciennes on 
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so that she became the possessor of a col- 
lection of gems that rivaled even the royal 
collection in the Tulleries, of which, by the 
way, the famous blue Hope diamond, lately 
brought to America, supposed to have 
been a part. These jewels are an important 
item in the rest of her story 

There are many tales concerning the 
act manner in which she to 
death. The reputable, however, 
fers in several important details from 
of the It after the 
of the La du fled to England, 
leaving jewels tree 
The 
she 
of other day the 
All might have gone 
wearled of waiting for the 
attempted to go in disguise 
De Brissac had 
an accomplice, 
huge negro, 
and attendant for many 
unknown reason the negro decided to 
to new allegiance rather 
betrayed her to the Commune 

by the guillotine followed 
that she was the 
that shameful death who 
a cowardly poltroon. Her 
heard for hours 
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How Some Things Vanish. 
VERYBODY that 
the rock the 
prietor's 


knows is 
which 
linen 
The table 
used largely for 
high degree 
of the 


woman 
hotel pro- 
splits, when it 
napkins in 
*‘ washrags 
who have 


upon 
tabl 
against her 
are 
women of 
management 
1 don’t know what a ‘ washrag 
iid a hotel man. “I never found a 
did—but all womenfolks 
When we near the end of our napkin sup- 
ply know that we can recover by mak- 
ing a tour of the rooms gathering in 
fragments, They are found lying 
with the toilet things in little 
wet bunches 

The housekeeper they 
for ‘washrags.' They 
sorts of other things, 
found 


by Those 


the linen say so. 
is,” 
man 


use ‘em. 


we 
and 


irround 


been 
for 


have 
are used 
too. The 
fifteen tied 
which a woman 
just’ left the house had used 
They belonged to hotels from 
New York. She 
worth of bustle.” 

There are other things beside hotel 
kins which are misappropriated. Among 
other things there are the milk-bottles of 
milk concerns. One of the officials of one 
the largest of these concerns spoke 
upon this subject when questioned. 

Yes," he sald, *‘ we haye trouble about 
our milk bottles. There is a legend blown 
in the glass to the effect that these bot- 
tles are to be ‘ washed and returned.’ They 
never washed—and I don’t believe fhey 
would ever be returned if we hadn't a good 
detective foree in our collectors. Well, 
no, I won't say just that, but.a whole lot 
are not washed—and a whole lot are not 
returned. 

“Of course the matter of preliminary 
washing by the customer does mét mean 
any less work for us. We have to put the 
bottles through a sterilizing process any- 
how, but it saves the noses of the milk- 
wagon drivers, and makes the conditions 
for all concerned more sanitary and tol- 
erable. 

*The greatest offenders in this way are 
the middle-class flat-house livers—which, 
of course, means pretty much all there 
are. Some send down their bottles every 
morning—or are expected to do so. Others 
have the bottles collected once a week, 
when it is their habit to pay their bill. If 
the system in a flat means milk-bottle de- 
livery every day, there frequently comes a 
day when the ‘Milk isn’t used up yet.’ 
That particular bottle is pretty apt to re- 
quire a search warrant to find. Once in a 
while a bottle is broken, of course, but 
generally they are employed to hold af 
sorts of things. 

““One day a collector went inte a flat 
for his bill and on a still hunt for bottles. 
There had been a strange disappearance 
of milk bottles in that family for a long 
time, and, with bankruptcy staring us in 
the face, we got desperate, and set out to 
find the bottles. The collector argued the 
matter with the servant. He bantered her 
good-naturedly and finally she sajd that 
she'd bet he couldn't find a milk bottle in 
the flat if he looked all day. 

“The collector accepted the challenge 
and stepped into the kitchen. ‘After a little 
preliminary banter, he threw open the 
kitchen cupboard, and there sat the milk 
bottles. One was full of molasses. One 
had rice in it. Another was full of some 
kind of cereal stuff. A cream bottle was 
full of dirt out on the fire eseape, and 
some little seeds had sprouted in it. One 
bottle was used to hold cold coffee—the 
servant explained that the patent top was 
*go convenient, because it kept in the 
strength of the coffee when it was poured 
off the -grounds to save it.’ 

“And these people don't know they are 
stealing! .You might blow the whole glass 
full of warnings and instructions as to 
whom the bottle belonged and what to 
do with it—and it wouldn't make any dif- 
ference. It's just * lawlessness,’ as they 
say in “my country—that’s Vermont.” ~ 
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| Visiting Cards in Jayville. 
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Mixed Shops. 


| * HE city salesman had the 


“In my jaunts about 
some 
that are really astonishing,” He said. 

“The value of floor space in most !oca- 
tions makes economy the watchword of the 
small-fry tradesmen, and in order to get 
any profit at all out of their business they 
| find it necessary to curtail the expense of 
rental, heat, and light by uniting their 
forces. This is frequently done with ridic- 
ulous results. 

“One of the strangest combinations I 
have seen is that of milk depot, and bar- 
ber’s shop. The store is small and doesn’t 
seem to afford room either for the razor or 
milkpail contingent, taken separately, yet, 
somehow, both manage to squeeze into the 
close quarters, and apparently they do a 
thriving business. The plan of co-operation 
is carried on all the way through the busi- 
ness, even to serving customers. If the 
milkman is obliged to go out on an errand, 
the barber lays down his razor and leaves 
his be-lathered victim long enough to meas- 
ure out a pint or two of milk. I suppose 
the other would be equally gracious if a 
patron should drop in and demand a hair- 
cut in the absence of the professional 
shearer. Personally I do not like the com- 
bination, and I'd have to get pretty seedy 
and pretty thirsty before I could bring my- 
self to patronize either branch of the con- 
cern, but the denizens of that part of Sec- 
ond Avenue where the store is located seem 
to favor the idea. The proximity of milk 
and lather doesn’t feaze them. 

“Over on Columbus Avenue, near Fifty- 
ninth Street,. another enterprising barber 
has gone into partnership with a candy 
and soeda-water dealer. Further up on the 
same street a jeweler has set up shop in a 
narrow hallway that has been roofed oyer 
between two buildings, and has sub-let the 
front of his store to a bootblack. The jew- 
eler doesn’t handle a great quantity of pre- 
cious stones. He puts in most of his time 
tinkering with clocks and watches and 
mending plated breastpins; and the two ap- 
parently antagonistic forms of art harmon- 
ize admirably. 

“The union of a delicatessen and flower 
store also struck me as being very odd. 
The room where these tradesmen are 
lodged is plenty large enough to be partt- 
tioned off and give each separate quarters, 
but for some reason they prefer to mix the 
odors of Hmburger and carnations, ‘and ‘so 
peg away in the incongruous partnership. 

“Por the ingenuity and number of these 
economic contrivings the lower west side 
beats all the rest of the city. There you 
see the anomaly of a laundry office and 
retail coal depot in one room, & second-hand, 
bookstore hobnobbing with ‘a smail grocery, 
with not ever a Screen betweeri; and many” 
other similar inconsistencies." 906% F +! 
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agence 


HE man didn’t look very much like a 
spider, and the woman didn’t look 
very fly; nevertheless, he blandly 

asked her to step into his parlor. 

“TT have something to show you when 
you are there,’ he added, in traditional lan- 
guage, by way of further beguilement. 

She unhesitatingly accepted the invita- 
tion. 

“Oh, it's dogs,” 
the threshold. 

* Dogs, to be sure,” 
was dogs that you wanted to see, 
at?’ 

The woman said It 
ferred to the card she held in her hand. 
“It is too bad your name is not Mr, Vin- 
rent Crummles,” she said, in evident disap- 
pointment. 

For the first time the man took on some- 
thing of a spidery aspect. 

* Oh, no, it isn’t,”” he said 
the least like Crummles. 
methods are not like his. I don't use the 
lash once in six months. I go on the Sec- 
ond Reader principle that it is better far to 


she said, while still on 
said the man, “It 


wasn't 


yas, and again re- 


“Tam not In 
At least, my 


rule by love than fear, and what is the re- 
sult? 
‘Dogs is the result,"’ he went on, an- 


swering his own question. A full class of 
dogs from one year's end to the other, and 
the best-trained dogs in the country. Dogs 
whose fund of useful and amusing infor- 
mation only limited by their ability to 
acquire mental and physical graces. ofr 
course, we've always got to take that into 
consideration—natural ability. We've all 
got limitations, men and dogs alike, beyond 
which you cannot drive us with brickbats 
and sledgehammers, 

‘Take this speckled patriarch here in the 
His mistress has set 
him to task that he won't make any 
headway at this side of kingdom come. 
He's so old and stiff in the Joints that he 
can’t stand up without wabbling, yet that 
woman insists upon his learning to dance 
the hornpipe. The hornpipe! Good Lord! 
Even the dog has enough to know 
that with his age and awkwardness he can 
never do it, and when she first brought him 


is 


corner, for example. 
a 


sense 


in and told me what she wanted me to 
teach him, he was ready to sink with mor- 
tification at the bare suggestion. I felt 
sorry for him, and at the risk of a loss to 
my own income I tried to argue her out of 
the notion, But she was too set to listen 
to reason. sJocause she had seen a lithe, 


long-limbed puppy, belonging to a friend of 


hers do the eharacteristic British dance, 
she got it into her head that this lubberly 
brute of hers must be taught the same ac- 
complishment. The dog has been here six 
weeks, He can’t walk across the floor 
without falling all over himself, but the 
woman insists that he is getting the step 
beautifully.” 

‘Is he going on the stage?’’ asked the 
visitor. 

The stage’’’ gasped the professor 
“ Heavens, no! The only thing he could 
do on the stage would be to disgrace the 
profession, and there are so many incom- 
petents trying to do that now that his as- 
sistance is not needed, No, none of these 
dogs is training for a public career. They 
are not going to hide their light under a 
bushel, exactly, but their genius is to be 
confined within the narrow limits of nome. 
There was a time when most of the gilt- 
edged tricks they are now learning were 
taught only to professionals, but of late 





years everybody that owns a dog which is 
considered unusually bright is anxious for 
him to take a plunge into the higher educa- 
tion, and among the animals in private life 
is many a star performer that could easily 
make his living on the stage if forced to 
get out and hustle for himself.” 

The club-footed giant had grown restless 
under the prolonged scrutiny accorded bim 
and the uncomplimentary remarks. Out of 
respect for his feelings the visitor walked 
down to the other end of the room and 
tickled the nose of a King Charles spaniel. 

‘What is he studying?" she asked. 

‘He has no specialty,’ said the professor. 
“ He just taking the regular common 
school course. You see, when allowed to 
conduct my without interference 
from officious patrons, | divide my 
into three distinct classes. When a new dog 
is brought in I size him up In respect to 
breed, age, weight, and general disposition. 
If he is just an average specimen I put him 
in the class with other average specimens. 
The course of study mapped out for them 
consists of the ordinary every-day tricks 
that most well-bred dogs are supposed to 
know, such as delivering papers, saying 
their prayers, and playing ‘possum. For 
animals that have a higher order of intelli- 
gence and masters that will not kick 
against footing extra bills, | have added a 
post-graduate course which includes some 
very intricate stunts, indeed. Stage train- 
ing constitutes a special department and 
commands special prices. I always like to 
turn my dogs out sane, well-balanced be- 
ings, hence freak performances are taught 
only by request.” 

A small terrier was next singied out. 

‘He is a freak, but much against his 
will,” said the professor. ‘ He is learning 
to run up stairs backward. The black and 
tan on his left is being initiated into the 
mysteries of suicide. He ties a noose in a 
rope, throws it over his head, hangs him- 
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self to a beam, and cuts himself down 
again, all in five minutes. At least, that is 
what the eccentric old chap that owns him 
wants him to do. He can't do it yet, any 
more than the brindled mastodon can dance 
the hornpipe, but he is persevering. 

“This bull pup,"’ continued the professor, 
Indicating a ferocious-looking monster 
standing near the middle of the room, “ is 
my favorite pupil. He is smart as a whip. 


Mephistopheles, come and shake hands 
with the lady.” 
The lady said “‘Oh!" and the dog said 


“ Wow!" and both backed off into oppo- 
site corners, The professor's forced smile 
gave evidence that the strained quality of 
this salutation was not to his liking. 


“Don't be afraid,’ he sald. “ He’ won't 
bite you.” 

“Won't he?" murmured the visitor, 
doubtfully. 


Being reassured as to the pacific virtues 
of her new acquaintance, she advanced 
timidly from her retreat and extended two 
fingers as a sign of reconciliation. But 
Mephistopheles, having no such warrant as 
to the lady's harmless disposition, retained 
his suspicions and continued to back off, 
protesting audibly the while against the 
unsought introduction. The professor 
blushed. 

“I don’t know what makes him act 
way,’ he said. ‘He's usually gentle 
lamb. 1 guess he must be bashful.’’ 

“No doubt,” assented the visitor. “ I've 
heard that that is a common failing of bull 
pups. But this litth mongrel doesn't 
seem to be scared. What about him?" 

Him?" echoed the professor, vaguely; 
“oh, yes, him, Oh, he’s a common dog. 
He's a yellow dog in more respects than 
one He is yellow in reputation as well as 
color. The fact is,’ the professor lowered 
his voice confidentially, as if fearing the 
yellow dog might overhear something to 
his discredit, *‘ he is a dog with a past. He 
used to be a regular dog about town—in 
short, a Bowery tough, I have it on good 
authority that he was of the hardest 
drinkers in that part of town. He belonged 
to a man who was likewise tough, and the 
two. used to have some high old times to- 
gether. It was nip and tuck which could 
drink the most, the dog or his master. 
They boozed to the very ‘top of their bent 
for two years. Finally they both drank 
themselves into the d, t The man gave 
up the ghost at the first attack, but the dog 
pulled through. The first night he went 
out on the street after he got over his spre« 
he sneaked into a Water Street mission and 
cuddled down under the back Some 
folks claim it was the cold that 
sent him in there, but I say fate. 
Whatever it was, he came 
dog 


that 


as a 


one 


‘s. 





seat. 

weather 
it was 
out a reformed 
The spread 
such a little 
fame to 
lect- 


news of his conversion soon 
all over the side, and 
he had big load of 

around. Finally a temperance 
urer got wind of his history and bought 
him up for an advertising «ard, The leet- 
urer leans toward the yellow himself. The 
more sensational a the better he likes 
it, conceived the idea of teaching the 
dog realistic turn in delirium tremens 
and then exhibiting him in public as a hor- 


east for 


doz a mighty 


carry 


story 
so he 


rible example. The dog caught on to what 
was wanted of him straight off, and he 
seemed to favor the plan immensely He 
his studied hard and has made such prog- 
ress thas he'll be ready for the platform in 
another fortnight. Of course, he had been 
through the mill and knew what was what, 
and the actual experience was doubtless a 


great help to him in picking up the realistic 


touches, but even without that he'd have 
got along. He is naturally bright, and I 
can't help liking him, even if his reputa- 


tion is pretty shady.” 





The woman patted the dog’s head fondly 
‘Like him?" she said. “ Why, of course 
you like him. Who wouldn't? I think he 
is regular trump.” 

‘That is just like a woman,” sighed the 
professor. ‘She always takes to the fel- 





low whose life affords a story, even if he is 
yellow and a mongrel, Not that I'm saying 
anything against mongrels as a class, mind 
you. Some of the nicest dogs I ever taught 
were self-made and hadn't a pedigree half 
an inch long. Naturally, the sagacity of a 
dog depends largely upon the breed, but al- 
theugh blood is a pretty good thing to count 
oa a rule, it doesn't always tell 
seer common dogs that had been 
up out of a gutter take to their 
readily as if they had been born in college, 
while thoroughbreds with a whole 
full of family trees behind them 
gumption enough to stand 
legs.”’ 

This fellow must be an aristocrat, isn't 
het’ said the visitor, pointing to an ugly, 
pug-nosed little beast which was suffering 
with a cold in the head. 

“ Oh, dear, no,”’ returned the professor, 
tones of unmistakable contempt. “ He is a 
day scholar. He's got a great-grandfather 
all right, if that is what you mean, but still 
he is a day scholar, and I don't take much 
stock in them. They are disobedient and 
ill-bred. For all that I find it profitable to 
smother my prejudice and take them in. 
A good many people are so fond of their 
dogs that they can't bear to part with them 


I've 
picked 


lessons as 


as 


woods 
hadn't 


on their hind 


while receiving instruction, so, instead of 
boarding them out, they bring them to 
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and then take them home when recitations 
are over. Occasionally I find an animal 


whose morals have been so carefully nurt-_ 


ured that he is not permitted to go to 
school at all, lest he be contaminated, In 
such cases I call at the house and give him 
private lessons.” 

“Do you give class or individual instruc- 
tion In the schoolroom?"’ was asked. 

“ Both. The method all depends upon the 
dog. Some animals make more rapid prog- 
ress when they have companions to set 
them an example of industry, while others 
get along better if undisturbed by the an- 
tics of a class."’ 

“ How long does it take to finish the or- 
dinary course?" 

‘It depends upon the dog. Some are nat- 
urally dull and couldn't learn the simplest 
trick in a lifetime. Stupid dogs, however, 
are the exception. It isn't half so hard to 
teach a young dog new tricks as an old one, 
and I've had some prececious youngsters 
brought In that could get through the whole 
course, with the exception of stage training, 


achool ‘for two or three hours every day, 






in four weeks. Six or éight weeks, or even 
two months, is a better margin to figure 
on, however, and when questioned as to the 
probable length of a term I generally give 
the outside limit so as to be on the safe 
side,” 4 

The professor was beginning 4o look- teed, 
but the woman had one more question® to 
ask, and was merciless. .“‘ Do you teach 
them to hunt?” she said. 

“Not here,”’ said the professor. “I used 
to try it, but the results were not at all sat- 
isfactory. You can’t do much in the way 
of tracking birds, deer, and rabbits when 
your field is limited to just one parlor [loor, 
There are a few men who will guarantee 
to train dogs for hunting right here in the 
city, but they can't do it. I have a special 
training school for hunters over on Long 
Island. It is a more expensive place than 
this. Board and tuition over there cost $25 
a month, but if a person is really desirous 
of having his dog turned out a thorough 
sport, it is the part of wisdom to pay the 
extra charges instead of fooling away time 
in a city school.” 
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HERE are certain tenants of the great 
— office buildings in New York who 
pay no rent, and who actually live 
upon certain floors in these vast beehives, 
rarely venturing elsewhere. These tenants 
are mainly cats and dogs. 

A certain number of cats belong to every 
office building As a rule, eat will 
preside over only one floor. 

For several years an intelligent cat has 
lived on the eleventh floor of a big down- 
town office building. This creature goes 
up and down in the elevator whenever it 
leaves the eleventh floor. When the cat 
comes !n after a tour in the street it calmly 
waits for the elevator, in which it takes 
its place as the door is 
It will refuse to leave the elevator at any 
other floor than the eleventh. The experi- 
ment has been tried of taking it up to the 
twelfth floor and opening the door. Pussy, 
however, has refused to leave. It will go 
on riding up and down in the elevator 
until the door on the eleventh floor is 
opened. This cat flies into a furious temper 
if any other cat makes its appearance on 
the eleventh floor, and immediately pro- 
ceeds to drive the intruder out. It is, how- 
ever, on friendly terms with the cat on the 
sixth floor of the same building, and occa- 
sionally call upon* 
the thirteenth floor an 
scraper. 


one 


soon as opened. 


a cat 


adjoining 


pays a 


of sky- 
A goat lives on the roof of one of the 
biggest office buildings in Nassau Street. 
He may often be seen surveying the land- 
scape from the twenty-third floor, which is 
really the roof, and he looks down over the 
edge to the pigmies of men walking on the 
stréet below with calmness and serenity. 
After the tenants have left the building and 
down-town New York is deserted, this goat 
comes down in the elevator 
the street. The janitor’s boy 

The goat is quite satisfied 
ur on terra firma, and is 
always glad to return to his lofty home. 
Here he occasionally amuses himself by 
taking flying jumps from gargoyle to chim- 
ney. It been feared several times 
that be contemplated jumping Nas- 
sau Street to the roof of a big skyscraper 
the other side, for he has been 
eyeing the chasm thoughtfully, as if meas- 
ring the dis People familar with 
the habits of goats say if he attempted this 
lex he would be almost certain to land 
safely there is no more sure-footed 
or with better € for 
Even on cold Winter days when the 
been coated with ice this goat has 
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yet there are tenants 
building who expect day to 
dark shadow their windows 
goat of the janitor’s boy land on the heads 
people passing far below. 

While a cat attaches itself to the building, 
himself to the tenants. A 
certain floor of an office 
———— of the 
A dog, on the 
in with a certain ten- 
and, though may the office 
latter his: home, move 
tenant leaves. 

of big buildings believe it 
to have a certain number 
for the reason that they 
or keep it tolerably clear 

animal tenants, and 
new building without cat 
the presence of rats and mice, 
top floors. These creatures 
and odds of 
tenants and clerks who 
the daytime, and they 
and grease, Rats have 
free run of many a big office building in 
the interstices between the floors and 
walls, and they have been Known to go 
from cellar roof in an ineredibly short 
time. They well aware of the time 
day when building deserted, and 
they become a few minutes after 
the tenants leave. Then they attempt to 
scour the offices before the cleaners arrive, 
well knowing the rooms where food may be 
This activity, however, is al- 
most put an end to by the presence of an 
energetic cat. Whenever mice appear in 
any number the janitor looks about for a 
good mouser, 

“If rats invade a certain floor,’ said the 
janitor of a big down-town office building 
the other day, “I get a good cat, known to 
be a rat catcher, and leave the offices on 
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ing to the morning stars. 
group it will remain until July 17, 


will 


“ting off at 


that floor open at night. In a short time 
the floor Is cleared, and as long as the cat 
remains on that floor there is no likelihood 
of their showing up again. Many cats, 
however, will confine themselves ‘to only 
one floor. It is a difficult thing to find a 
cat which will wander indiscriminately 
from floor to floor of one of these great 
office buildings, and for that reason it is 
necessary to maintain a certain number of 
cats In every skyscraper. 

‘It is an extraordinary exhibition of in- 
stinct the way they pick a certain floor out 
of over twenty when the elevator is flying 
upward. They never make the mistake 
common to even the oldest tenants, of get- 
the wrong floor. The elevator 
tried it, but can’t fool them.” 
birds in New York, while they 
be said to live in office buildings, 
derive their means of livelihood from them. 
One of the tenants of a big building in 
lower Broadway is of a philanthropic turn 
of mind, and every day puts a handful of 
crumbs and grains of wheaf on the outside 
of his window sill. This fact has become 
known to all the sparrows of the neighbor- 
hood. They flock there at. stated periods 
and no longer under the necessity of 
‘hustling for a precarious living in the 
Streets. 

A big up-town building maintains a large 
flock of pigeons. They sleep in a huge 
loft built in an interior court of this build- 


men have 
Certain 
cannot 


are 


ing, and the janitor regularly feeds them 
with split peas, of which they consume a 
huge pailful every week. The maintenance 
of this flock of pigeons is provided for by 
the owner of the building They are the 
descendants of pigeons he played with in 
his boyhood, and whose ancestors belonged 
to his tather. At various times every day 
these pigeons may be seen circling high in 
the air, but ever returning to their loft. 
Turtles, canaries, crabs, fish, snakes, and 
a monkey are some of the creatures to be 
found in the homes of the janitors of downe- 
town office buildings. The janitor fre- 
quently occupies a house on the roof, which 
is often surrounded by a miniature garden, 
The janitor’s sons and daughters like to 
keep these pets, and they have better op- 
portunities for doing so than if they lived 
in tenement houses or crowded apartments. 
The four-footed pets that are allowed to 
wander around on the roof hundreds of feet 
above the street level seem to be well 
aware of the danger of falling off. They 
all give the edge of the roof a wide berth, 
with the exception of the goat mentioned, 
whose favorite pastime is to stand on the 
edge and look down. 
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Prairie Dog Pest in Kansas. 

LTHOUGH the State of Kansas offered 
A a reward of $5,000 to any one who will 
Suggest a successful the ex- 
termination of the and em- 
ployed agents in every to carry out 
the plan of extinction, this littl animal 
continues to thrive and increase. 

A report been submitted the 
State officials showing that 1,224,854 acres 
of soil in Kansas are given over to prairie 
dogs. This cannot cultivated with 
safety because of the fact that these ani- 
mals may at any time make a raid on the 
fields and destroy them. 
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Prof. D. E. Lantz of the Kansas Agricult- 
ural College has just completed his report 
to the State officers in regard to the prai- 
rie dogs in that State. He says: 

We sent out 1,400 blanks, and have tab- 
ulated GSO replies. They show that 68 of 
the 12 counties in the State have the prai- 
rie dog pest. I have made personal irnves- 


tigation in several counties from which the 


heaviest acreage is reported, and, while 
many township Trustees have made mere 
guesses in their reports, they have not ex- 
aggerated. a4 

‘The general estimate of damage is 
about ™ per cent., though many farmers 
think it is greater. One cattleman in Wal- 
lace County says his cattle will not eat 
grass on that part of the range occupied 
by the prairie dog towns. 

“A ranchman in Logan County says he 
is able to pasture only 500 head of cattle on 


a certain field, 
ured 1,000 head. 
the grasses 


whereas last year he past- 
Prairie dogs have ruined 
logan County is the greatest 


sufferer from the prairie dog pest, 236,460 
acres being occupied by them. Finney 


County is next with 212,150 acres, while 
Gove County has 211,960 acres occupied by 
prairie dogs," 
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ABOUT BIRDS 


F one wants to observe science in all her 
] incompleteness, let him look for scien- 
tific facts about birds. 
Of all dissertations upon 
guesswork, the one most 
“perhaps-es" is ornithology. “If one 
may judge from,"’ “it may be,’ “it ap- 
pears,’ and the like are the most necessary 
phrases in ornithological study. If “ per- 
haps-es"’ are able to satisfy, why, here 
are a few of them. There are a great many 
octavo volumes of them, but a few thou- 
sand words on the subject should be 
enough to show how little anybody knows 

about birds, 

In the first place, ‘‘ perhaps" birds’ 
wings are not the cause, chief or incidental, 
for flying—but maybe they have wings—be- 
cause they fly. 

Because, a bird went 
knows with what—he grew 
haps,.”” If wings were quite 
flight, there may be a question in the 
minds of captious people as to why they 
should have been developed as a conse- 
quence. 

Men have set snakes to maintaining 
something that stood for perpetual motion 
in order to develop legs. The only man I 
ever knew who did such a thing was a 
woman in Hammond's pretty good story 
called “ Lal.”’ Since snakes couldn't walk 
without legs, it is an unreasonable experi- 
ment to keep them going in a way to call 
forth legs by reason of their artificial ne- 
cessity. But why a bird should have grown 
something he never really needed is a cause 
for reflection on the part of non-scientific 
folk. Especially as an all-wool and a yard 
wide scientist would Insist upon it that 
nature doesn’t make any superfluous pro- 
visions of things. 

A bird has feathers primarily to keep him 
warm—and he is about the hottest proposi- 
tion alive—a bird He needs to be— 
things that fly high usually are. 

If a bird wasn't covered with feathers he 
would cool off so fast that he would come 
down to the earth a solid chunk of ice, “in 
all probability.’’ Scientists don’t say 
but they say enough on the subject to af- 
ford the inference. I don’t know that a 
hairless Mexican bird ever did attain 
heights that froze him—but he ought to 
Or depths that burn him. 


The horse has performed the great ana- 
tomical feat of progressing from five toes 
to one. Since the toes are a favorite seat 
of selection for corns, the least surface 
provided for them may be. interpreted 
progress, in man or beast The horse has 
recognized this and has bettered himself 
as he went along, but birds are created 
with four toes and have never improved 
upon their original condition 

It is a mistake to think that a bird uses 
his tail as a rudder. ‘ 

Science “ supposes " 
used for a brake. 

I “suppose "’ that he lowers it when he 
wants to stop, thereby opposing greater re- 
sistance to the air. Anybody has a right to 
* suppose " if he wants to. 

At a temperature of 104 degrees, when a 
man.thinks he is lost to his friends and 
family, a bird finds himself in good condi- 
tion. At 150 degrees I suppose a small hot 
bird finds himself in a condition to 
join a large cold bottle. 

According to a law of physics, weight is 
needed for flight—and in this respect birds 
comply with what is expected of them—the 
heaviest birds are generally the best fliers. 

Following a human in the line of civiliza- 
tion or of extreme savagery, it is the most 
aristocratic bird who has the least on. The 
real prime donne, however, are dressed to 
the throat. Song is enough to insure them 
consideration. They don't need to be 
naked. 

Human prime donne do not always know 
this. 

Some birds have such indifferent parents 
that nature has provided them with enough 
feathers to keep them warm before they 
are hatched. Such little birds have these 
feathers carefully inclosed in water-tight 
bulkhead compartments while they are in 
the shell, that they may emerge from the 
egg with dry, fluffy down. 

It is as difficult for a bird to feather as 
it is for a baby to teethe—and some birds’ 
fathers walk all night—notably the quaiis. 


Apropos of domestic virtue—the law on 
grouse should be “off” all of the time. 
A grouse is a very old reprobate of a fel- 
low; noc only are they a polygamous set of 
fellows, but as soon as their wives go to 
setting they go skylarking with some other 
bird with a frizzled bang, and don't show 
up till the family is out of danger. His 
children have got so old by the time he 
gets back that they never call him father. 
He often finds them calling some other 
fellow, with about as much virtue as he 
has, father. Kill a grouse every time—and 
eat him with more than gustatory satisfac- 
tion. 

An ostrich hasn't a very fine sense of 
duty as far as his wife goes—there is apt 
to be a whole lot of her. But an ostrich 
takes care of the children. If in the natu- 
ral course of events he has not as many 
children as he thinks necessary to keep the 
old home cheerful, he steals a few from 
another ostrich. He sets on all the eggs 
he can get together in one place, and sets 
cheerfully. He’ is relieved by his wives 
during the daytime, but he won't leave 
matters on any female hands during the 
night, when there may be danger lurking. 
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SUPPOSITION and 
OTHERWISE 


When the little ostriches are hatched, it is 
he who gives them hive syrup and gets out 
the croup kettle. He's a model father, but 
a fool of a bird. 

Among the birds that are living a higher 
life, it is the female bird who carries the 
hod during building time. The husband 
sits about on twigs and tells her how to do 
it. A woodpecker should be a very pariah 
among decent birds. The moment a wood- 
pecker's mate gets through nesting, he tells 
her “to take her clothes and go "'—then he 
establishes himself in the house she has 
built—and she goes and builds another for 
Winter. She is fool enough to take an- 
other woodpecker to boss the job, if she 
can find one willing, but as a general thing 
all the male woodpeckers at that time are 
as comfortably provided for as her legiti- 
mate spouse, so she has to work without 
getting kicked for it. 

The hornbill has domestic serenity, if he 
has to kill somebody for it. He walls his 
wife up and feeds her through a hole. We 
may admire his discretion, but his methods 
are doubtful. The more refined a bird 
class, the more certainly does monogamy 
prevail. It is a more admirable condition 
than a plurality of mates, but with birds, 
as with human beings, it is less peaceful. 
When a man’s or bird's troubles are con- 
centrated, they are like anything else con- 
centrated—harder to go up against. When 
a man’s or bird's troubles are diffused he 
stands more chance. 

The noble bird of freedom but 
wife—as is proper in the United States of 
America—and he’s henpecked all of the 
time—but without losing his nobility. 

If a bird's mate dies while she en- 
gaged in building him a nest, another bird 
comes along—the same afternoon, perhaps— 
and takes up the work where his predeces- 
sor left off. This seems at first blish to 
indicate nobility of character and self-ef- 
facement—that the second should consent 
to proceed with the first’s responsibilities— 
but when one reflects that the dead one’s 
work consisted in telling his wife how to 


has one 


is 


do it, the aspect of noble self-sacrifice be- | 


comes less impressive. If the second one 
did not conduct himself he 
would simply mean that he didn't know a 
good thing when he saw it 


as does, 


A female bird who never sang in her life | 


before will burst into song the moment she 
widow. It should make a 
bird sing under the circum- 
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{iE stars that shine in the January sky 
when the centre of Orion on the 
meridian are more gorgeous than 

those of any other month in the year. Two 
constellations take the precedence for the 
grandeur and magnificence with which they 
irradiate the celestial expanse. They are 
the Great Bear, familiarly known the 
Dipper, and Orion. 

The one is always visible in this latitude. 
its pointers marking with unswerving ac- 
curacy the position of the polar star. Five 
of its chief brilliants are receding from the 
earth with a velocity of twenty miles a 
second, two are approaching us, so that in 
about 2,000 years the present form of the 
constellation will be changed and the ob- 
servers of those days will no longer see the 
Dipper as it now appears. The other, visi- 
ble to all the world, treads the equator 
with its starry feet, and is superb with its 
leading brilliants, its shining belt, its glit- 
tering sword, and its great nebula. 

These constellations and many others 
have been admired ever since men and wo- 
men began to consider the heavens. Poets 
have celebrated their charms from the car- 
liest ages and the Scriptures abound in al- 
lusions to their glory. 

On New Year's the sun will rise at 7:14 
and set at 4:22, thereby giving us a day of 
nine hours and eight minutes in length. On 
the 3lst the rising will take place fourteen 
minutes earlier and the setting thirty-four 
minutes later, which will give us a day 
forty-eight minutes longerethan when the 
month began. This shows us that the sun 
has already made considerable progress in 
his march to the line from the furthest 
southern point in his career. The coming 
year will contain three eclipses of the sun, 
the first coming on April 8, the second May 
7, and the third Oct. 50, These are all 
three partial eclipses and not one of them 
can be witnessed in our latitude. 


The moon favors us with five phases dur- 
ing January, the first one, that of last quar- 
ter, coming on Jan. 1, while a similar phase 
occurs the last day of the month. The new 
moon for the month appears on the 9th, 
followed by first quartering on the 17th and 
full moon on the 23d at 7 hours 6 minutes 
in the evening. 

The first of the monthly meetings be- 
tween the moon and the planets takes place 
on the 7th, when the waning crescent and 
Uranus ‘come quite near one another, the 
planet being the further south. Saturn has 
a somewhat more distant meeting on the 
(th, only a few minutes after having been 
in superior conjunction with the sun. The 
next visit is to Jupiter on the 10th, fol- 
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mallard ducks. He is a nice duck with one 
wife when he is wild, but when he is re- 
deemed from that wild condition he puts 
for the very Tenderloin of Utah. 
the good boy brought up in the country, 
who finds life too short in which to be as 
bad as he wants to as soon as he gets loose 
and feels the throb of the town. 

Some scientists ‘ suppose" 
took to setting on their eggs 
the eggs warm, but to keep 
breasts warm Maybe they 
right; no bird will ever teil 

The featherbed habit is 
birds. It is of the 
things for human beings to get away from 
There are whole families of civilized hu- 
man beings who still clog their sleep with 
feather beds 
quills sewed into the edges to let the air in 
-and they must never be put in the sun to 
If they are they smell birdy. The 
man or woman who is brought up on a 
feather bed out in the country may say he 
keeps one in the house “just for mother 
when she comes to visit us,’ but it isn't so. 
He sleeps on it himself. 


that birds 
not to keep 
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“ suppose "’ 
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inherent 
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hardest 


some 


one 


It is with some birds as with man. Some 
of their ancestors, way up at the north 
pole, wadded their nests to keep themselves 
from freezing, and now that these arctic 
birds have worked themselves down toward 
the equator, they go on using feather beds. 
The tropical bird is just as absurd in his 
He puts on some kind of draughty 
nankeen when he comes up north, and 
gradually assimilates northern ways, but 
no habit is like the feather-bed habit. 
tropical bird does sacrifice habit to com- 
fort when he really discovers what is the 
matter. Of course, if a bird doesn’t know 
when he is uncomfortable, you can't expect 
him to do much in the way of readjusting 
his conditions. 
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Magpies were made that Mr. 
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Some Frenchmen make 
then pluck out their breast 


put them on a nest full of 


whatever other feathered things they may | 
be raising, and when such a turkey sobers | 
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the warm 
brooding 


his chest, 
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panacea 
him, 
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finding a 


things under goes 


They can make an old gobbler who isn't | : 
good for anything else, wear out his life in | 


this philanthropic manner—but there is no 
virtue in it because he is doing it to keep 
warm, 

This detail is a true supposition. 

Audubon the greatest “‘ supposer"’ 
about birds, he “‘ supposed "’ the most. But 
there are a great many others, and some 
‘suppose "' a great many more things than 
one would think it possible for a man in his 
right mind to ever * 


was 


suppose,”’ 
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lowed two hours later by a very distant 
encounter with Mercury, while Mars's turn 
comes on the 11th and Venus’s on the 13th. 
On the 2Ist the meeting for the 
month occurs, with Neptune taking the 
shifting role. All to no purpose, however, 
far as giving us anything worth 
while to look at, as the moon's face is too 
brilliant and the planet too distant to admit 
of proper scenic display. 

During the year there will be two total 
eclipses of the moon, one on April 22, not 


closest 


visible here, and a second on Oct. 26 that | 


will be a real treat for us to witness, as 
more than five hours will elapse between 
the time the moon enters the penumbra and 
its leaving that shady place. 


The eyes of all are now naturally fixed on | day 


the radiant Venus already so large and 
beautiful and still increasing in size. As 
the planet is now three hours behind the 
sun we can see it in daylight. A practical 
way of finding it is to cut a piece of card- 
board in the shape of a right angled tri- 
angle, having a base seventeen inches in 


length and a perpendicular nine inches in | 


height. Set this triangle in the meridian, 
(the north and south line as shown by the 
nearest weather vane will do,) with the 
point toward you and the perpendicular to 
the southward. Look along the inclined 
side, keeping the base horizontal, about % 
o'clock in the afternoon, and after a little 


spot away up about ten degrees above 
where the sun was at noon. On the 9th, 
Venus reaches her point of greatest bril- 
liancy, but her diameter continues to grow 
until the middle of next month. 

Mercury on the 2d is in superior con- 
junction with the sum and becomes in 
evening star again, in which category it 
will remain the rest of the month. This 


planet on its way from the sun meets | 


Jupiter on his way toward that luminary 
on the Sth, the two being fairly close to 
one another. On the 23d #£=Mercury 
almost reaches Mars, and just after the 
month closes Venus is passed. So this er- 
ratic one plays more of a part than usual 
at the beginning of the year. 


Uranus and the moon come fairly close 
together on the 7th, which is about. the 
only thing that the planet offers outside 
of his usual distant course. This planet is 
one of the few morning stars when the 
year begins. His right ascension is 17 
hours 10 minutes, and his declination 22 de- 
grees 59 minutes south, which places him 
‘close to the consteHation of the Scorpion. . 

Saturn on the 9th is in superior conjunc- 
tion with the sun and passes from the even- 
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| January sale of linen 
fone of the 


| attractive. 
| is remarkable 


| a few cases of pure 
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| table linen he 
| covered with snow that will be a picture 
| worth going some distance to see. 
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ing to the morning stars. In this latter 
group it will remain until July 17, when it 
will once again be an evening star, and 
will lend its aid toward giving us some 
more beautiful celestial pictures. 

Jupiter also leaves the leadership of Ve- 
nus to assume charge of the morning stars, 
which he does by being in conjunction with 
the sun on the 15th. We shall not sce 
of this monarch of the skies until 
February is about over, as he rises too 
near the sun to be visible much before that 
time. We shall not again have him as an 
evening star until Aug. 5, after which we 
Shall keep him the rest of the year. 

Mars moves so much more slowly 
the other planets with whom he was in- 
Such intimate assoctation November last, 
that they all outstrip him in the race to 
the sun, as he does not reach the goal until 
29, and we won't again this year 
have him to grace the evening sky. 

Neptune helps but little to make our 
monthly programme attractive this month, 
and about the only scene in which he is to 
be found is a meeting with the moon on 
the 21st. Neptune's right ascension is 5 
hours 59 minutes and his declination 22 
degrees 15 minutes north, in the group 
of the Twins 


than 


First of the Year Stopper. 
AID the head of the department store: 
‘You would think after Christmas 
and New Year's that everybody would 
poor, and that it would difficult 
for the department stores to much 
trade, but the fact there pretty 

lively demand right after the holidays. 
‘You may say that it an artificial 
trade,"’ he added, “ stimulated and brought 
about by the department stores, and I sup- 
pose in a measure it is. The first-of-the- 
year shoppers are those who wake up from 
their holiday carnival to find that there 
many practical household articles 
which they need. They are confronted by 
the great ‘white sale,” which custom has 
Every- 


be 
get 
is a 


is, 


is 


thing white is brought forth and displayed 
There are bargains in all these goods, 
housewife she 
lay her annual stock of linen at 
time The far-sighted save a little 
holiday money for this white sale, 


and economical feels 
must 
this 


of the 


every 
in 


| and they make it a practice to buy at the 


prices all the goods in this line 


y will need for a whole year. 


‘The stores are gradually co-operating 


| in making certain months of the year at- 


tractive for certain lines of goods. The 
January white sale is but a single instance 
of this I in time we will have 
each month of the year devoted to a single 
and people will shop all the 
month the 
them for a full 


suppose 


line of goods, 
round, 
offered 


each of 


last 


buying 
specialties to 
year 

“ This keeps trade 
and 


up to an even, uniform 
the enormous rush 
season, the general lack of in- 
another, While the department 
stores necessarily realize a handsome profit 
trade, they do not, however, 
in proportion they 
all-the-year-round trade. 
the fact that the losse 
breakage and damaged goods are 
Holiday have no 
handling and soiling goods, 


standard, prevents 


at one and 


much as do 


steady 


make 
on the 


is 
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through 


shoppers 


scruples about 


| and the terrible crowds make it impossible 


to em- 
for 


for us to stop it. Then we have 
ploy extra help, which not pay 
itself because we are so crowded that it is 
impossible to more than a_ certain 
amount of business. We would much pre- 
fer to have the demand distributed over 
two months, which now crowded into 
about two weeks. 

“ The 
the holidays 


does 


do 


is 
the merry colors of 
subdued white of the 
and cotton goods is 
remarkable features of the de- 
partment stores. When the holidays close 
window and store dressers work night and 
to take down the gaudy colors and 
show their art in making snow-white goods 
The skill exhibited in this line 


change from 
to the 


“A first-class window dresser will take 
white handkerchiefs 
produce effects with them that is 
He can build anything, from a 
to a railroad train. With 
make Winter scenery 


startling. 
doll’'s house 
can 


Then 
with the pillow cases and sheets he will 
construct works of art that will suggest a 
glimpse of fairyland that any child would 


practice you will be able to see a white | think prettier than the gaudy Santa Claus 


scenes, All that the dresser requires are 
the goods we sell, a few bundles of white 
twine, electric lights judiciously distributed 
about, and possibly a few odds and ends. 
With these he makes his work so effective 
that the shoppers of the new year are as 
irresistibly drawn to the stores as those 
who thronged them in the holiday season. 

“On the whole, we probably make pro- 
portionately far more in the first month 
of the new year than we do in the closing 
month of the old.” 


Why His Wife Shrieked. 


“Good story they got out about 
Professor, hey?" 

“What's the matter, 
again?” 

“Naw. Better than that. His wife got 
up the other morning ani was slipping her 
shoes on when she gave a little shriek, 
* What's the matter?’ he asked. 

“« Why, I was putting my shoe on and @ 
snake slipped out of it.’ she cried. 

“*QOuly one?’ said the Professor. * Why, 
there should have been three. I put them 
there last night to keep them warm.’ 


the 


did he forget 





RS. GEORGE CROCKER, at the 
Bagby musical morning, was in one 
of the many velvet gowns of the 

season. The skirt was long and sweeping, 
and had not that excessive tightness seen 
in many of the velvet skirts. Around the 
bottom, and running up perhaps six or 
eight inches, were applications of black silk 
braid in scroll design. The coat, tight-fit- 
ting back and front, extended perhaps to 
five inches below the waist line, and was 
appliqued all over with the fancy silk braid. 
The large coat sleeves flared a little over 
the wrists. A narrow belt of plain black 
silk outlined the waist line. A handsome 
boa, with crossing heads in the back was 
worn. Mrs. Crocker’s toque was of medium 
size, was almost covered with small 
bunches of white and deep red grapes with 
foliage, and at the left a drooping chou of 
dull pink panne velvet was fastened. She 
carried a muff that matched her boa. 
a oe 

Mrs. A, T, Van Nest, at the same musicale, 
was in black and white striped silk. The 
black stripes were a half-inch wide and the 
white ones possibly a sixteenth of an inch. 
There was no applied flounce, but the skirt 
was gored to flare well, and a picket-fence 
arrangement of plain black taffeta bands 
two inches wide ran halfway up the back 
and a quarter of the way up the front. 
There was a short Eton coat of the silk, 
cut up point-fashion, rather high in the 
back, and showing a girdle of black em- 
broidered imitation turquoises and pearls, 
and the same in front. Around the jacket, 
which closed in front, ran a stitched band 
of the taffeta. A small black and white 
bonnet, mostly white, and superb furs were 
worn, 

—~@- — 

Mrs, Lewis Rutherfurd Morris was envel- 
oped in a long, rather full and flaring, 
black broadcloth coat. It was slashed at 
every seam a distance of about two feet, 
and was lined with white satin. A large 
flat black toque, higher in front than else- 
where, was pushed well over the brow, and 
was relieved by two large round ornaments 
of silver and pale blue. Superb gray fox 
furs completed the costume. 

&- — 

Jules J. Vatable was 
show in frock of stone-gray corduroy— 
the large cord. The skirt, which cleared 
the ground, was gored to fit as closely as 
possible around the hips. The finish at 
the bottom was a three-inch bias and flar- 
ing fold of the goods. The Eton jacket was 
also tight-fitting and covered the belt. Her 
hat, of white scratch felt, had a crown two 
inches high, and a three-inch brim; the 
latter turned up aguinst the crown at the 
sides in the back, was held there by a wide, 
double bow of black liberty satin ribbon 
four inches wide. This bow covered the 
back of the crown and drooped well over 
the hair at the while large double 
loops of the ribbon fell over the coiffure 
in the back and almost swept the wide col- 
Jar of black fur worn. A large muff of 
black fox fur was carried. 
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Mrs. James L. Kernochan w frocked 
in black and yellowish tan. The skirt, a 
black cloth, cleared the ground by an inch 
or more all around, and had several rows 
of inch-wide fancy braid running around 
the bottom. The fulness was given by 
plaits in the back, and these were stitched 
from the belt down, for ten inches or so. 
The waist worn rather more buff 
than tan in It had a_ vest 
in front and a centre piece in the 
back formed of narrow boxplaits. The 
side were curved, and finished by 
stitched bands of the flannel. A belt, at- 
tached the waist, was of dark brown 
velvet, and in the back its ends curved 
up and ended in outward flaring appliques 
on the waist. This velvet belt was em- 
broidered in steel The sleeves were rather 
close-fitting had narrow cuffs. The 
stock was o! brown velvet embroidered in 
fine steel beads A small toque of 
with irregularly indented brim, topped 
costume, 


was 


color 


pieces 


to 
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Mrs. Burke Roche was tn black cloth. 
The skirt trailed a little, and was plainness 
itself, only a band black silk 
braid finishing the Eton coat 
was fitted like a trimming 
consisted of two rows black silk 
braid, possibly running over 
the shoulder cen- 


tre In both back and front. The revers 


were narrow and black, and between them 
and the linés of black silk braid, 
lar to waist, hung 
passementerte 
the bodice 
showed 


was flat 


or two 


bottom. 


of 
The 
glove Its only 
of heavy 


an inch wide, 


and curving toward the 


from col- 
ters of ball-like black 
The stock of 
and a string of pearls 
Hier small black 
and had a mourning veil arranged 
in a double boxplait, eight inches wide, and 
perhaps a yard long, in the 
earried a smal) black muff. 
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Mrs. Howard Go 
ry'’s recently. wa 
is, in striking fashion. 


broad-brimmed hat was of sable fur. Ar- 
ranged in deep, upstanding folds on its 
brim was a scarf of white liberty satin; in 
the back it was tied In a simple single bow, 
and the two ends, perhaps seven inches in 
length, were cut in notches, the centre 


notches being two inches deep. A coat of 
sable was worn. This fitted the figure in 
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Fashion’s Fancies in Opera 
and Street Gowns. se.<.< 


the back and was cut up high enough in 
the centre to reveal about three inches of 
the, plaited white satin bedice. In the front 
the coat ran down in deep pointed tabs, 
say, ten inches, below the waist. It had 
wide revers, and a wide collar, the latter 
to be worn standing or flat. The sleeves 
were full Bishop affairs, fastened into some 
sort of a band and with deep falls of rich 
lace flowing over the hands, The skirt was 
of velvet, and so deep a gray in tone as 
to seem almost black, and was sprinkled 
with pin-head dots of white. It was one 
of the clinging sweeping affairs, and had 
two narrow circular flounces, six inches 
wide, overlapping each other at the bottom. 
These were headed and edged by narrow, 
stitched bands of white, and in the centre 
of the front breadth the upper ene ended 
in points, above and below which tiny 
flowers were embroidered in black and 
white, 

Mrs. Gould, in plain black velvet, wore 
the same coat and hat at a concert on 
Monday. Still another of her gowns—at 
a small dinner in a fashionable restaurant— 
was of panne velvet, the shade of a blush 
rose. It had a yoke of rich lace, and 
falls of the same lace from the elbow 
sleeves. A very large and flat hat of the 
same shade of rose pink, trimmed with one 
enormously long and broad rosepink os- 
trich plume, topped it. The most noticeable 
of her handsome jewels was a sword, ecr- 
haps eight inches long, both blade and hilt 
aflash with large diamonds; this was thrust 
through the lace of the yoke. 

—o— 

Mme. Gadski, in one of the stall boxes, 
was frocked in white satin. Sprays and 
tendrils of pale green vines and small pink 
roses and mauve orchids in raised silk were 
scattered over the skirt. The bodice was 
trimmed with flat folds of tulle drawn down 
the centre front. A vine embroidered in 
silk outlined the edge of the corsage and 
ran down the centre back to the waist line. 
Tiny silk orchids were caught on the shoul- 
ders. Her hair was done low in the back 
and rose in small puffs nearly to the crown 
of her head. The front was waved and 
fluffed up, and a diamond tiara was worn, 

— o— 

Mrs, Jules Bache, 
Wednesday evening, was black velvet, 
in effect a princesse gown. The corsage 
was cut low, and then, over folds of white 
chiffon, narrow straps of black velvet, 
brought to a point in the centre, rose to the 
shoulder tops and were there fastened. 
White chiffon sleeves ended at the elbow in 
narrow frills, held by encircling bands of 
the velvet. A spray of diamonds was caught 
in the low pompadour of her coiffure. 

—_—o-—- 

Miss Caroline W. Fellowes has a costume 
of blue that suits her well. The material is 
the well-nigh omnipresent velvet. The 
skirt, perfectly plain, is of moderate length, 
with a hint of a sweep. The Eton coat, of 
the plain blue velvet has revers, narrow 
cuffs, and a band set around the edge of 
the same shade of blue velvet besprinkled 
with white French knots. The felt hat 
worn with this costume is a dark shade 
of blue, the edge left unfinished. Folds of 
blue velvet are arranged around the 
crown, and under the brim, at the left 
against the wearer's hair, is a chou of 
pale blue. 


at 
in 


also the opera on 


Mrs. Edgar Carroll has a street costume 
of brown velvet especially smart. The 
shade is a rich golden brown. The Eton 
coat, one that covers the belt all around 
and fits smoothly in the back has strap- 
pings of taffeta silk of the same shade 
The skirt, of graceful length, has 
bands of the silk strappings, running from 
the belt to the applied flounce, the latter 
narrow and headed and edged by the same 
style of strapping. A smal! brown toque 
is worn with the gown 


several 


frocks 
jacket 
plain 


Sands's street 
broadcioth—en Eton coz 
skirt The skirt, the usual 
and close-fitting cut, has a finish 
clusters, each of several rows of black vel- 


vet. The sleeves of the jacket are bishop 


One of Anna 
black 


and 
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of two 


in pattern, and are gathered into cuffs a 
trifle wider than customary, 
have Httle upward-turning 
blue, trimmed with black The blue is 
repeated in the collar. A small black velvet 
hat with several small black ostrich plumes 


at the left usually 


and these 
revers of pale 
pale 


tops it. 
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Ethel Barrymore appeared recently at an 
afternoon affair in something than 
her favorite hues—black and The 
gown Was of pale brown panne 
skirt clung very much and was 
that there was a tunie effect 
of tan silk passementeric with 
tied in the back and 
the floor, The upper part of her costume 
was concealed by a coat of broadtail that 
This coat was curved 
in at the waist line in the back, but did not 
fit closely. Miss Barrymore's hat was one of 
the wide-brimmed furry silk felts, 
the panne in shade, 
ters of small grapes 


other 
white 
velvet. 

plain, save 
Long ropes 


spike 
nearly 


ends 


were came 


came to her knees. 


matching 
and trimmed with clus- 
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Mrs, William K, Vanderbilt, Jr., wears a 
superb claret-colored frock. 
tion is of velvet, but this 
ered by taffeta silk of the 


in narrow strips and 
skirt is long and 


The founda- 
largely 
same color, 
stitched flat 
sweeps out well 


is cov- 


cut 


in the 


The | 


} 
to } 


The | 


belt, where they are narrow, and gradual- 
ly widen toward the bottom. The bodice 
has a bolero of the velvet trimmed to 
match the skirt with vertical strappings of 
taffeta silk. The velvet sleeves end at the 
elbows, and from there under sleeves of 
white chiffon exiend to thé wrists, where 
they are banded into narrow cuffs. The 
bolero opens for four or five inches in front, 
revealing an underblouse of white chiffon. 
The stock is of white lace over chiffon. A 
large hat of claret-coiored velvet trimmed 
with one long and wide black ostrich plume 
completes the a. 

The opening night of the opera season 
brought, despite the fact that a “ dark 
opera” was on the stage, a superb display 
of gorgeous gowns ahd glowing jewels. 
Mrs. Astor and Mrs. Clarence Mackay made 
the most magnificent display of diamonds. 
Many of the more striking frocks were de- 
scribed in THe Times on Tuesday. Wednes- 

| day evening, being Christmas night, the box 

audience was small, the gowns lacked in 
| apiendor, and the jewels were inconspicu- 
ous. One of the most effective gowns was 
worn by Mrs. John Henry Bradford. It 
was a plain black velvet frock. The bodice, 
square and moderately low, had four shoul- 
der straps, one over the shoulders and one 
around the arms. They were quite wide, 
and each was clasped in the centre by a 
crossing strap of the same material, A 
wide, short, and flat black velvet bow was 
fastened on the top of her* coiffure, and 
looked like a tiny velvet cap; it was most 
effective against the silvery whiteness of 
her hair. 


ni at 
Phelps Stokes was also in 
black velvet. Her corsage was cut round 


and only a bit low. The sleeves were small 


caps of velvet. At the left of the corsage a 
cluster of scarlet flowers was placed. The 
gown itself was embroidered in jet. Her 
coiffure was close and plain. The Misses 
Stokes were in white and green, respective- 
ly. The bodice ef the white frock was laid 
in surplice fashion and was simple, with 
white flowers running from the edge of the 
corsage to the waist at the left. A diamond 
crescent stood at the front of her pompa- 
dour colffure. Miss Stokes wore an Empire 
gown of green silk striped with velvet. The 
corsage had its puffed front of white lace, 
and a flat frill of white lace fell from its 
edge. In the back, below this lace, there 
was a wide band of dull silver spangles. 
The tiny puffed sleeves were finished at the 
lower edges with the same sort of passe- 
menterie. The knot of her coiffure was 
bound with silver leaves. 
paces? ‘ete 

Mrs. James Speyer was in palest gray 
chiffon, made in fluffy fashion and trimmed 
with green and silver spangles in ribbon 
stripes, and had on some handsome dia- 
monds, 


Mrs. Anson 


Mrs. Lewis Rutherfurd Morris was in ciel 
blue chiffon, the bodice embroidered in blue 
chenille, and ornamented by a spreading 
bow of blue panne velvet a little to the left 
of the corsage. The famous rope of matched 
pearls given to her by her father, Senator 
Clark, was wound several times around her 
neck. The sleeves of her gown came to the 
elbow, and ended in a graduated drooping 
frill. 

—@-—--- 

Miss Cornelia Roosevelt-Scoville was in 
pale pink, a draped effect, and fastened to 
her corsage was an immense bouquet 
violets. A full white boa, with chiffon 
ends, protected her neck. 


of 
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Mrs. Odell was at the opera Monday 
evening in white taffeta silk, simply made, 
Narrow ruchings of white tulle traced 
straight lines from belt to hem, and edged 
the corsage and the bands over the shoul- 
ders A simple gathered aigrette of white 
tulle was caught at the left of her coiffure. 

~<>—— 

Mrs, Edward Lauterbach, on the opening 
night of the opera, wore a striking cos- 
tume of black and white, The bodice was 
principally white, with much white 
the black satin running up in tab- 
topped sections The skirt was chie‘ly of 
the black, but was cut lengthwise from the 
hem to the waist with panels of white 
| These panels were outlined with spangles, 
also black 
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Over 


boat 


eventy people from Erie ferry- 


the that was 


them across town, and half 
to stand. Nevertheless, the 
the car after crossed 
Avenue until a 
insylvania Ferry; 


an 


crowded Into one car 
there to carry 
them had 
starter held 
Thirteenth 
from the 


ed it 


of 
it had 
car came around 
Pe and he crowd- 
into the first 


barn 


-odd 
the 


twenty passenger 


sending other into the 


Then the conductor began multiplying the 
b 

squirming through the closely 
damaging 


the sit 
| each avenue 


troubles of the passengers his desperate 
packed car 
skirts, and 
desperate at 
the efforts of passengers to 
and of others to get on 


tims who was squeezed 


trousers, and 


more 


toes, 
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It 
| 
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jation was made 
by 
get out of the car 

One of 


the vi in 


with another passenger between the power 
; box and the brake on the rear platform 
| kept count. Seventy-two passengers got 
| aboard before the car reached Fifth Ave 
when the perspiring conductor, 
discover any passengers who nad 
took place 
Fourth Avenue the 
had collected and rung 
fares—a to the 
company on that one trip of over 100 fares 


*Keonomy with a boomerang action, 
| commented the man who nad kept count. 
, “It would have cost less than half a dollar 

to bave kept that other for 
' another trip.”’ 


j nue, and 
| una 
} not paid their 
platform 
that 


sixty-one 


fares, 
at 


his on the 
rear 
| ter 


up 


regis 


showed he 


just loss 


net 


ear in service 


back. The taffeta strappings begin at the 


Catering Extraordinary. 


HE swell uptown caterers have this 
season gone into the buziness of pro- 
viding ready prepared food for their 

customers on a big scale. They wilt furnish 
anything from a fifteen-course dinner to a 
teaspoon, or from terrapin and canvasback 
duck to consommé and ice cream. 

Many families have been in the habit of 
sending to a caterer on state occasions, 
and when there is a wedding, a dance, or 
a big reception it has been a matter of 
frequent occurrence to hire silver, ¢hina 
and glass. It has also been customary to 
send out for ices, cakes, and such things. 

This Winter, however, the caterers have 
gone into the business in a mere detailed 


/ manner than ever, and they are prepared 


} 


| 


| 


| country, 
| years in Italy 
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to supply a whole dinner or any course of 
it, or the silver or china separately, or any- 
thing that may be needed. A caterer will 
furnish a special cook to go ito the house 
and prepare a special course of a dinner, 
and he will send special attendants in liv- 
ery to serve it. Orders will be attended 
to not only in New York City, but in any of 
the suburbs, at the same rate, with the ad- 
dition of transportation charges. 

A host who wants to give a jittle Imner, 
even for five or six people, ~an go to a 
caterer and from the caterer’s price list 
he can order just what he wants and he 
sure that the dinner will be served at about 
the same price it would cost him were he 
to take his friends to a high-class restar- 
rant. 

The circulars of one of these caterers 
gives twenty-eight different kirds of soups, 
ranging in price from 60 cents, for con- 
sommé, to $2 for terrapin and purée of 
game. All of the usual soups are on his 
list, with several others not commonly 
found. It is a larger assortment than any 
restaurant gives. 

The host can select from twenty-five nors 
d'oeuvres. The prices are given by the 
dozen. Fried oysters are the cheapest, at 
60 cents a dozen, while the dearest are 
petites casseroles of stewed terrapin, at 
$5.50 a dozen. The list includes all kinds of 
patties and croquettes. Empty puffs and 
shells are supplied by the dozen in case the 
host makes a specialty of som: dish that 
he would rather prepare himself. Lobster 
i la Newburgh is sold at the same price as 
terrapin and purée of game. 

In reléyes there is a range from boeuf a 
la mode, at $1.25 a pound, to Chateaubriand 
sauce périgord, at $2 a pound. 

There is a long list of entrées to choose 
from by the pound or the dozen. Salad is 
sold by the quart, chicken and lobster at 
the same rate, of $1.25. Boned tu: kev costs 
$1 a pound, with truffles for 25 cents extra, 
Mayonnaise dressing is $1.) a avert. 
pickled oysters are $3.50 hundred All 
kinds of game in season are supplied, boned, 
larded, and in jelly, or in o.uher way 
which may be wished. 

The list of desserts takes up [fve pages. 
The cheapest are plain French and Italian 
creams and water ices at 70 cents a quart. 
Napolitaine cream is more. 
Punch 4 la Momaine, sorbet au kirsch, and 
like are a dollar a quart. Ice cream 
pudding $1.20. and eream in 
bricks cost from $1.50 to $2.40 a dozen, ace 
cording to Sorbet with chi:impugne 
and Sicilian with kirseh are the 
costhest, at a quart. and 
lemons filled with punch cost “3 a dozen, 
ind frozen glasses and cups ef punch $5 a 
dozen, the same price as that of designs in 
nougat filled with punch. 

Rum jelly is $1 a quart, more 
than wine jelly. Whipped cream is 50 cents 
a quart, Meringues and churiotte russe 
cost a quarter apiece by the dozen. Choc- 
vanilla, and pistache éclairs 
6 cents apiece. All kinds of tarts are 6 
Mince pie is 75 cents a pie, and 
when it is large $1. Any kind of cake will 
be made from 75 cents a pound up. 

The cheapest frnit cake, 
plain at 60 cents a pound. Bride's fruit cake 
plainly iced, is 70 cents a pound, and when 
it 8O cents. 
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In a Fifth Aveque Stage. 


YOUNG lady hailed the Fifth Avenue 
stage at Twenty-ninth Street and was 
about to climb in, when a man, com- 

the of the street, 

pushed ahead of After he and his 
cane, which he stuck out belligerently be- 
hind him, were safely in, she followed. 
There 
for two, and 
all, but at 
to _withdraw to one 
The man produced a nickel 
pocket Ele at nearest the box 
fashioned affair, in which passengers are 
expected put the fares. In order to 
get change one must stand up and tap on 
the little bell until the 
on the outside, hands 
mall sealed envelope. 

Oh, 

Bel- 

handed him her dime. 


A 


ing from opposite side 


in her 


remaining 
to occupy it 
was forced 


was enough 
did his 


a murmured request 


just space 


he best 
side. 
from his 


an old- 


to 


glass or ring a 
from his seat 
down th 

The 


driver, 
chang: 
the girls palm 


will 


man lo 


nk d it SAVE 


ting change he 
He put the dime into the box, then stared 
at the nickel his hand and 
coolly slipped it into his pocket 

He gazed 
did likewise The 
of them 
could 


a moment in 


The 
snickered, 
even the 
why 


into 
passengers 
perhaps not 
told 


girl 
yet 
man 
took 


then vacancy 


not one 
did 
nickel 


who it have he 


A Very Easy One. 


You say Cholly was born in this 
educated in Paris, and spent five 
What language do you sup- 
thinks in? 

Golf. 
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Bob 


pore 
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ON'T forget to save the Christmas 
greens. Every scrap of a Christmas 
tree, of the wreaths, of decoration of 

all kinds in evergreen will be delightful a 
little later, when dry, for open fires. They 
are not only charming when they are burn- 
ing, but they have an attractive appear- 
ance in the grate or open fireplace as they 
lie ready for the first cold day er the de- 
sire for extra cheer which an open fire 
gives, 
*,* 

Women shoppers are blamed for taking 
nice little dogs with them into the Christ- 
mas shops. As in many other ways they 
are called to account without consideration. 
It is not the women who will take the dogs, 
but the dogs which insist upon going. A 
carriage was drawn up in front of one of 
the big shops just before Christmas, and 
from it alighted two women and a little fox 
terrier. The women were going into the 
shop and so, apparently, was the dog. He 
danced about on his slender legs with every 
appearance of delight at the prospect. 

*We can’t take him in, Julia,”’ said the 
elder woman. 

“Certainly not, mamma,’ answered the 
younger, and then and there began a dis- 
pute as to whether the dog should go shop- 
ping or not. 

“Get right back into the carriage, Fido,”’ 
said mamma, with an air of severity. 

“Run in, Fido,’ said the daughter mak- 
ing a little pass at the dog with her muff. 

“Come, come,” called a big colored coach- 
man in a long fur cape, snapping his fin- 
gers over the carriage step with an unc- 
tuous smile of appeal on his face. 

But Fido, still dancing about, with his 
head on one side, looking from one to the 
other with his bright eyes, made now and 
then a little run in the direction of the 
shop, but never one step nearer the car- 
riage. He simply would not get in. What 
can one do with an obstinate little dog with 
bright eyes who will not obey? Of course 
Fido went shopping. 


* ° 
* 


There was a mite of a girl in one of the 
cars the other day who looked as if she 
might be a fairy sprite from polar bear 
land. She wore a long white fur cape which 
half covered her little person, and carried 
a little white fur muff in her hands. 


One Christmasy-looking shopper wore a 
chatelaine bag of fur—mink, evidently. It 
was a square bag with an envelope top 
finished with a head, and from the top cor- 
ners of the bag dangled four iittle feet, two 
on each side. The bag hung from the waist 
by heavy cords of twisted fur. No one ever 
seems to think of the incongruity of those 
little fur heads which are used on any- 
thing. The same little heads, exactly the 
same shape and size, only covered with a 
different fur, appear on all sorts of things 
and figure as mink, sable, beaver—almost 
anything one can name—and no one seems 
to care. 


°,* 


One of the luckiest girls in town had a 
brand new hat for a Christmas present. It 
was not only a new hat, but it was a pretty 
one, and as becoming to her as it was pretty 
in itself. A hat is a delicate thing to buy 
for any one, but the sister of the girl 
knows exactly what sults her; a new hat is 
a gift she likes to make, and she never yet 
has been unfortunate in getting anything 
that was not satisfactory. 

°° 

Women make mistakes in shopping, as a 
rule, who go only to a few shops. This 
does not make so much difference to the 
woman who has plenty of money and can 
afford to go to a first-class establishment 
and order what she wishes regardless of 
cost. It is the woman with the slender 
purse who loses by not being sufficiently 
catholic in her shopping. She is apt to go 
only to the shops where she will find a 
cheaper grade of goods. She will avoid 
the shops which have a reputa ion for being 
patronized by the rich, thinking everything 
will be beyond her means. That ts not at 
all the case. She will find there a varied 
selection of goods, and it is In these shops 
that she will find what wil! truly be bar- 
gains to her. Women with money care for 
things only for a season, and for a short 
season at that. Shops which they patronize 
largely sell things at low prices which have 
been passed by by the woman of millions. 
All shops now try to cater to all classes of 
customers, and the larger the scope of the 
woman's shopping field the better pur- 
chases she is apt to make. Women are apt 
to be too conservative, patronizing only 
such and such shops because they are in 
the habit of going to them. 

°° 

“So many packages are put up badly 

that pass through our hands,"’ says the ex- 
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see the good ones. start in bad 
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mourned over the loss of what he—and 
they for themselves—considered the best 
part of the fun. Finally, when the door of 
the mysterious Christmas tree room was 
opened, he cared not a rap for all the elab- 
orate presents which had been put in work- 
ing order, but turned away with delight to 
a black hockey stick, the gift of an ex- 
servant of the family. The story preaches 
a little moral on the buying of Christmas 
gifts for the children and in not letting 
them have a share in the making ready for 
the holidays. One man who has a small 
nephew takes him every year to purchase 
his own Christmas gifts. These he has 
found differ radically from what he would 
expect to get and from what the taste of 
the older people would lead them to give 
him. He is growing a big boy now and 
tends to velocipedes and things of that 
kind, but his earlier tendencies were chiefly 
to things showing bright colors, 
* * 
* 


Clubwomen might learn a lesson if they 
would from the attempts of one woman to 
prepare a paper for a club meeting. She 
was to write upon the early history of the 
town in which sbe lived, and she set her- 
self speedily to making ready for the ocea- 
sion. She did not go to the library and 
delve through books of all kinds and look 
up references made to the history of the 
place in newspaper and magazine articles 
if she had done this there is a chance that 
she might have found something of inter- 
est, and her compilation would have madé 
a monograph which would have been gener- 
ally interesting. There are little odds and 
ends of this story dug up here and there by 
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HEY were in the basement of a de- 
partment store While the woman 
bough? paper of all colors for a lamp 

shade. The man looked wearily on. She 

stcod finally at a counter where small 
note books of all kinds were kept, waiting 
for her parcel and the chrenge. 

When the clerk had brought § them, 
thanked her, and retired behind a large 
Japanese scrcen flanked by two tall vases, 
the man said: 

“ Well, have you got all you want?” 

“ Yes," answered the woman, “ nearly.” 

At the same time she slipped a little ad- 
dress book under her pecket book, holding 
the two together as if they were one. 

“ What's that you've got?" asked 

man sharply. 

* Nothing,” repliel the woman. “ Only 

a little address book. Its so small I can 

bide it easily here. They'll never miss it. 

The clerk is behind the svreen.”’ 

The man turned pale. 

“Put it down,” commanded he. “ How 
do you know who's under the counter la«- 
tening? How do you know what detective 
is standing about in plain clothes’ Do you 
vant to be handcuffed and jailed and dis 
graced for life, me along with you?" 

“It's such a little book,” 
woman, “and I want it so.” 

“ For the love of heaven,” sald the man, 
* let me buy it for you then. How muck 
is it worth?” 

“ Fifteen cents,” answered the woman, 
reading the price off. 

“ Fifteen cents!" exclaimed the man. 
“Fancy putting your life in jeopardy.” 

“ Not your life,” objected the woman. 

“ Your honor, then,” corrected the man. 
“It's the same thing, cr would be in a 
man, for the pitiful sum of 15 cents. Here, 
take the money and buy the book.” 

The woman put the book cown. 

“No,” sai? she, “if I can't steal it I 
doen't want it all.” 

The man gave vent to a long low whistie. 
As they walked up the wide stairway fan- 
cifully deecrated with other tall vases and 
he 


the 


peuted the 


sereens and imitation palms in pots, 
studied thoughtfully, his Ups till puck- 
ered. When they were outside In the 
street he opened them and begun to talk 


“It's a mighty good thing for the world 
at large,” was what he said, “ that women 
doen't rua it. You hear once in a while 
now of bank clerks absconding with the 
funds, but if women had contro! of them 
there wouldn't be any funds to abscond 
with, in my opinion. They'd steal them 
Hithe by little, In qvarters, half dollars, 
and dimes. Many men are capable of 
grand larceny, but it takes the women to 
commit the petty thefts.” 


It had turned dark while they were in the 
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stray writers, which go into periodicals and 
newspapers, are filed away, and to all in- 
tents and purposes are lost. A number of 
these put together, their authenticity 
vouched for as far as possible by further 
research, will make a readable paper. But 
delving was not what the woman in ques- 
tion did. She hied herself to a clever man 
whom she thought might be in possession 
of the information she desired, 
his help. He gave it as far as he 
recommending her to read such and such 
books. 

* But you said the woman, 
looking as pleased as might be expected at 
this information, ‘I did not want to go to 
the books. I thought, perhaps, you could 
tell me what I wanted to know.’ 

“But, my dear madam,” said the man, 
“T am glad to help you, but I really have 
not the time to write the paper for you.” 

Club literary papers are not worth much 
to any one, either the writer or the listen- 
er, when they do not bear the mark of per- 
sonal research of some kind. It is eminent- 
ly better worth while for a club of women 
to @iscuss the subject of whether a blonde 
or brunette man wil! make the better hus- 
band, when there is a chance that they may 
know something of the subject, than his- 
tory of art or literature or histories of old 
towns of which they know nothing and 
will not take the trouble to learn, if they 
cannot get the matter ready put up for de- 
livery. It is a biting sarcasm upon the 
value of the woman's club when one of the 
women who writes its Papers must go to a 
man for information, which she asks for 
intact. 


and asked 
could, 


see,’ not 


A woman who has never but once had a 
lobster boiled in her house because, though 
she did not sce the operation, she knew 
that an unfortunate was put to death; who 
never thinks of poultry as chickens or 
turkeys, and who would as soon think of 
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eating a baby as a rabbit, because she once | 


had bunnies for pets, dropped in 

friend's the other day just before 

was served and remained for the meal. 
‘“*T hope you like chicken,” said the host- 
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“She not only stole napkins,” 
continued after a time, “ but she actually 
stole a tablecloth one night. That is, she 
made the man who was with her steal it 
I shall never forget that night. I 
aloug. 1 saw it with my own eyes, or [ 
wouldn't have believed it. We had settled 
with the waiter, who, salaaming in honor 
of a tip, had retired to a far corner, where 
he stood with eyes apparently closed, for 
it was late. Suddenly, casting her eyes cn 
the tablecloth, square, glossy, and white as 
could be, she said, ‘I like it. Bundle ict up 
and put it under your coat for me. Won't 
you, Mack?" Mack whitened visibly. He 
turned an imploring eye on me. He was 
not a thief by nature. He hesitated to con- 
vert himself into one; but what could he 
do. She was a pretty woman. Moreover, 
she was his guest. He glanced at the wait- 
er, who, I verily believe, understood the 
situation. At any rate, he had gone fast 
asleep—the amount of the tip evidently 
producing somnolence. Mack slowly and 
stealthily rolled up the cloth, folded it into 
a sort of square pad, inserted it under his 
coat, and buttoned the coat over. Then he 
sat there twice as bulky as ordinarily, .ook- 
ing like the sneak thief she had turned him 
into. 


“I proposed to go. and we three walked 
out, she laughing fit to kill, Mack and I 
sober enough, thinking; glad when the door 
clored on us, and with it the possibility of 
being arrested and jailed. It is no joke, 
I can tell you, to be branded for life as a 
kleptomaniac. I wouldn't do it for any wo- 
man, no matter how pretty she is.” 

“ Did you see those hats for $10?" asked 
the woman. “ They were a block or two 
back. Ten dollars, and | paid twenty for 
mine!" : 

“1 told you at the time,” answered the 
man, “ but you would have your own stub- 
born way about it—if they stole things 
that were worth stealing, but they don't. 
Like you, with your little old fifteen-cent 
address book, they jeopardize their honor 
and reputation for nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing. Why, I've seen them steal toothpick 
helders and match safes you could buy for 
a song at a bargain counter; but, no, they 
don’t want them if they have to buy them. 
It takes away the fun. The pleasure is in 
the stealing, and that's where they differ 
from a man.” 

“ This is the prettiest lighted street in the 
whdle round world,” announced the .wo- 
man, looking smilingly up Broadway. 
“ When I was abroad | used to dream of it 
of nights.” 

“Once,” the man went on stolidly, “I 
went with a woman—we called her Angel- 
face, because she had a face that would 
have stopped a clock—to see her friend. 
We hadn't been in her house ten minutes 
til! she said, *Come into the dining-room 
with me. I want to show you my collec- 


the man 


was 


nd what do you think her collection 
was? She brought up. at a large, tall cab- 
inet, and im this cabinet were glasses, 
pintes, knives, forks, spoons, cups, saucers, 
candlesticks—well, I couldn't begin to 
‘all the things she had in that" cab- 
one of which was 

of the restaurant or 


"t it a fine collection?’ she asked, 


to a} 
dinner 
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ess with some anxfety as she, with her 
guest, passed out into the dining room. 

“Oh, yes, I am very fond of it,” answered 
the guest reassuringly. “‘ But your chickea 
seems to be all dark meat," she said a little 
later, as she ate a portion of what seemed 
to her deliciously cooked chicken. 

‘You [ couldn't help it,’ said the 
hostess they left the table, “ but that 
was rabbit. I wouldn't have deceived you 
if it had not happened just as it did, but 
when you drop in to dinner the last minute 
we must give you what we have.” 


* 
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see, 


as 


the 
received 
purse 


nicest present that one little 

Christmas was a tiny little 
which seemed astonishingly 
heavy as took it for the first time in 
her hands. The weight was explained 
when she opened the purse, for inside were 
twenty-five bright pennies, fresh from the 
mint, which just filled the purse. 


Quite 
girl 
clasp 


she 


$,* 
One New York man always makes 4 
visit to the Sub-Treasury just before Christ. 
mas and brand new bills, gold 
pieces, and silver, with a number of bright 
The gold is for gifts for member# 
of his family, the new bills for the servanta, 
the silver for shoeblacks, &c., 
and the bright for the children, 
who like these 


obtains 
coppers 


newsboys, 
pennies 
best of all. 


New 
dressmakers. 


York, as well as Europe, has men 
As a rule men milliners are 
more often to be found than men who have 
the trepidity to meddle with gowns. There 
these men modistes in Watkins, 
not yet thirty, has been in 
business for nine years, and has made a 
reputation for himself which brings him 
custom from many people who live in othet 
parts of the State and country. All the 
planning for the gowns made in his estab- 
lishment the young man does himself; 
puts on the trimming and the most deli- 
cate parts of the work; those which give 
style to the frock are doge under his care- 
ful observation. He has several women as- 
sistants whom he has instructed. 


is one of 


N. ¥. He 


is 


looking up at me for appreval, but I shook 
my head. 

‘Ll feel sorry,’ said I, 
who were with you when 
I know how it is myself.’ 

‘I wish they wouldn't put New York 
street car lines down just to see how they 
look," remarked the woman as_ they 
carefully made their way over a pile of 
débris, then take them up again. It 
makes such unpleasaht walking. Doesn't 
it?” 

* Yes, 


‘for the 
you stole 


men 
then. 


‘and “there 
was another time I went out to dinner 
with two young women and Mack. We 
had a private dining room which was very 
elegant. We sat down to a srall round 
table whose linen shone. I trembled for it. 
The tumblers were of cut glass. I trem- 
tled for them. However, these two were 
not interested seemingly in cut glass and 
table linen. They soared higher. Turning 
ond flinging quick glences all about, their 
at last rested upen the mantel. Ours 

Tremble! We turned green; for on 
the mantle were two of the prettiest and 
daintiest silver candlesticks I think I have 
ever seen anywhere. One of the girls put 
ringed fingers on the arm of the other 

“*My'" she whispered, ‘wouldn't they 
make splendid souvenirs for our collec- 
tien!’ 

“And did they swipe them?” 
woman innocently. 

“Not that anybody knows of,” replied 
the man. “ Mack and I were protected. 
So were the candlesticks. The head waiter, 
whe was prcbably up to snuff, stood with 
his back to the door and kept his eye on 
these candlesticks till we were gone.” 

“ We turn here,” said the woman, 
or two more biocks and we will 
home.” 

“ And before we get there,” asserted the 
man, “I want to tell you something. Now. 
once and for all, if | ever catch you taking 
the least little thing from a restaurant or 
department store, from anywhere, that 
doesn't belong to you, I drop you like a hot 
cake. That's the law and the gospel. [ 
think all the world of you—you know that— 
but I am determined. I won't go with any 
petty thief that lives. I won't. I was per- 
feetiy surprised when I saw you try to 
sneak that little book from the counter. L 
hadn't the faintest idea that you had the 
taint. And it is a thing that grows on you. 
Now, it may be confined to little tiny books 
that can be easily concealed. Later it will 
grow to bigger and bigger books, until by 
and by you'll be walking out with some 
great dictionary or family Bible and get 
caught at once. Then supose I were with 
you! And both of us [>cked up in jail, 
awaiting our trial You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. If you are not, I am.” 

The woman yawned slightly. She put up 
her gloves to conceal it. 

“I'm glad we're nearly home,” 
averred. “I'm tired.” 

“Tired of my soctety?”” he queried. 

“@h, no,” the woman politely answered. 
“ Just tired.” 

They went up the steps together as usual. 
They told each other good-by at the door, 
and he went down. He had hardly got to 
the bottom step when he heard her calling 
softly to him: 

“Jack! Jack!” 

es stopped, turned around, and looked up 
a 3 

“ What is it?” he inquired. 

“I just wanted to show you this,"" she 
laughed, “ that’s all.” 

He looked, looked again and frowned. 


assented the man, 


cyes 
a 


asked the 


“One 
be at 


she 





HE average man, it is perhaps usu- 
ally believed by all men, ts not very 
difficult to discover. Possibly no man 

would admit that he could not easily iden- 
tify him. He is supposed to represent, like 
any other average, a proportionate equal- 
ity to the sum total of the whole, In per- 
sonal appearance he looks quite like the 
majority. His main objet is che same as 
that of most men of his period; and he 
shows interest chiefly in those topics which 
excite the widest passing attention. His 
tastes, manners, habits, and talk are very 
close in resemblance to those characteris- 
tics of everybody else. 


One of the most pleasing recreations of 
the student of sociology, and likewise of 
the ethnologist, as the public in general is 
aware, is to trace the evolution of the av- 
erage man. And it is thought that to point 
out the visible changes—gleaned from wit- 
nesses on the spot with long memories— 
which time has wrought in the average 
New Yorker may not absolutely fail to 
amuse, 

Looking back to the years Immediately 
following the civil war, the critical man 
who remembers vividly the New Yorker of 
three decades and a half since offers as- 
surance that his evolution has been some- 
thing very pronounced. The city itself has 
not changed any more in appearance than 
the New Yorker has. Another witness, a 
native who has returned to New York 
after an absence of many years in a for- 
eign country, expresses agreeable surprise 
regarding the improved appearance of the 
average man on the street. By this ob- 
server. the New Yorker, as he is seen on 
Broadway and the best thoroughfares, is 
said to be a better-looking man than for- 
merly. He is better groomed, ~ better 
dressed, and presents withal more the air 
of prosperity. But it is also added that he 
seems to be allied unmistakably to busi- 
ness affairs and to commerce. The type 
of the professional man has disappeared 
or been submerged. 

What the average man was in New York 
thirty-five years ago may best be described 
by recalling his personal appearance and 
recounting that which made up the daily 
sum of his existence. There was not that 
uniform similarity in dress which domi- 
nates now from hat to shoes. Men clad 
themselves a trifle more in conformity to 
individual taste. It was much easier then 
to distinguish, by the style of apparel, the 
Wall Street man, the lawyer, the actor, 
and the sporting character. Their prefer- 
more sharply exhibited. The 
professional man in a sack 
coat, at any season of the year, was an 
exception. A man with his headquarters 
{in the centre of finance was conspicuous 
because he endeavored usually to keep 
close to the fashion prevailing. Thirty-five 
years ago Wall Street men were believed 
to be, as a class, distinct as the best- 
dressed men in New York. As for the 
actor, he frequently courted attention by a 
velvet coat and picturesque attire. The 
sporting man, who chanced to be enjoying 
good luck, was the average individual who 
never could be mistaken for anybody else. 
In fact, the aim apparently ut that time 
was to pass for exactly what one might be. 
To sink or rise fo one common level in 
outward show had not become the custom 
as it has since. 

The average man did not attempt to keep 

up with the fashion in clothes of those 
who passed for being clad up to date. The 
aspect of several in the passing throng in 
warm weather arrayed in long lI'nen coats, 
called dusters, and white, tall hats, some- 
times excited the comment of foreign trav- 
elers, like Anthony Trollope, who wrote 
books on North America; and in Winter a 
large majority of the average citizens 
waded up and down and across the streets 
fn rubbers, galoshes, and “ arctics.’’ Men- 
tion might also be made that the average 
man rarely’ kept on hand a dress suit. 
Even the exceptional man, Thurlow Weed, 
chronicles in his reminiseences the decla- 
ration that he was without one, and scan- 
dalized a member of the Cabinet by bor- 
rowing one from a waiter. In other re- 
spects, it was the period of long hair, if 
one chose: side whiskers, full beard, and 
even a silk hat in Midsummer, 
_ Every other man at least chewed fine-cut 
tobacco, as a matter of course, and ex- 
pectorated profusely in public. The most 
common drinks were ale, double and thrib- 
ble extra, and Bourbon whisky. Brandy 
and gin had been temporarily set aside 
for the elderly of the generation then pass- 
ing. The cocktail had not become univer- 
sally popular; but a mixture of bitters and 
tansy was frequently considered the right 
thing, especially before breakfast. The 
temperance wing among the average im- 
bibed Ottawa root beer and soda water ad 
libitum, for the sale of which shaded stands 
were permitted on the streets. The choic- 
est food at the restaurants, where the 
average man lunched or dined, was a 
* porterhouse "' steak. 


Any retrospect of the common topics of 
conversation among the average New 
Yorkers a generation since may be pro- 
moted easily by reference to the daily 
newspapers of the past. After the war 
politics was chiefly restricted to discus- 
sions concerning reconstruction cf Govern- 


ences were 
middle-aged 
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ment in the South, of spanning what was 
designated the bloody chasm, and of de- 
bating over the Ka Klux Klan and the im- 
peachment of Andrew Jehnson. Horace 
Greeley, ‘‘ Brick'’ Pomeroy of Pomeroy's 
Democrat, a man now lost in oblivion; 
George Francis Train, James Fisk, Jr., 
William M. Tweed, and John Morrissey, an 
ex-pugilist, often provided more or less 
topics for everyday conversation among 
the average. In the Summer Morrissey usu- 
ally came out In strong relief at Saratoga, 
where he had a house for gambling. Fisk 
was a marauder at large. Train had at- 
tempted to conquer England on behalf of 
Ireland. Pomeroy had advanced notions 
on all subjects, and Horace Greeley had 
signed the bail bond of Jefferson Davis. 
The leading newspapers were violently par- 
tisan, having very little resemblance, how- 
ever, to what is known now as yellow in 
character. But sensational fiction was in 
excess among the average readers. Charles 
Reade, Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddon, and 
Trollope were the authors most read; and 
melodrama, such as Boucicault furnished, 
together with spectacular, like the “‘ Black 
Crook,"’ was the most popular of theat- 
cical amusements. Next to these came the 
negro minstrels—Bryant’s, Kelly and 
Leon's, and the San Francisco troupe. 

The average New Yorker was not repre- 
sented on the stage in those days. Evident- 
ly he found no amusement In seeing himself 
as others saw him. The Bowery boy, as 
presented by Chanfrau in “‘ The Streets of 
New York," was still the nearest approach 
attempted to any character under every 
one’s observation. 

The horizon of the average New Yorker's 
world in 1866 was bounded by the limita- 
tions of the metropolis. All that existed 
beyond this pale in the United States was 
believed to be in the crude condition of 
transition, and so far as Europe might be 
considered it was settled there was a lack 
of enterprise and progress. The average 
New Yorker had traveled very little thirty- 
five years ago. He did not ordinarily desert 
the city with his family even in the Sum- 
mer. Howells relates, in “* Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance,” that when he came 
East from Ohio in 1866 one of the things 
that caught his attention was the curious 
lack of knowledge regarding the West. 
Such intellectual exceptions as Emerson 
and Holmes were only a little more ad- 
vanced in their information about that re- 
gion than the average New Yorker. A 
New York editorial writer well known once, 
Junius Henri Browne, wrote in 1868: “ The 
people of New York generally know about 
as much of the great West as they do of 
the Siberian steppes, and are somewhat 
surprised when they hear that the citizens 
of Chicago and Cincinnati wear gloves and 
use napkins at table. It is not improbable 
that the Gothamites will increase their 
knowledge before the century is over and 
learn that the ‘ provincialists’ in some 
things are equal to the self-sufficient met- 
ropolitans.”’ 

The average New Yorker used to be found 
much In evidence, in politics, at the Astor 
House, and the headquarters of Tweed, the 
Americus Club; in the circle of financial 
speculation he was seen in the evening at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel; in the realm of 
the turf, at Jerome Park; and on occasions 
of popular demonstration at the Cooper 
Union and in the all-outdoor of Union 
Square, 

There were numerous gambling resorts 
where he could always be discovered any 
night in crowds, along Broadway from 
Prince to Bond Street. Less pretentious 
resorts were thick in West Houston Street. 
The games were faro and keno. 

Conversation among the average was fre- 
Guently garnished by many expletives and 
slang left over fram the war. The latter 
included “‘ skedaddle,”’ to run away; “* spon- 
dulix,”’ a term applied to money; “ bloated 
bondholders,”’ the newly made rich; “ tell 
it to the marines,’ indicating incredulity, 
and “‘ Héw’s this for high?" when attention 
was called to something believed to be 
worthy of special notice. Mark Twain ex- 
plained the origin of the last as follows: 
“A gentleman was blown up on a Missis- 
sipp! steamboat, and he went up in the air 
about four or five miles; and then, just 
before parting into a great variety of frag- 
ments, he remarked to a neighbor, who was 
sailing past on a lower level, ‘ Say, friend, 
how's this for high?" 


To contrast this vanished past with the 
present, attention might be directed to the 
strolling crowd along Fifth Avenue on Sat- 
urday afternoon, and the interested observ- 
er should be asked later to look in at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. A music hall on Broad- 
way, where a variety and burlesque per- 
formance is given, is also another resort 
where the average New Yorker may be 
seen. And at the majority of the numerous 
restaurants up and down the leading thor- 


oughfare, after it is ablaze with the elec- | 
As he | 


tric light, he is always conspicuous. 
appears from any of these points of view 
he is certainly a person in striking con- 
trast to the unmistakable New Yorker of 
the last generation, whose promenade 
reached along Broadway from the Metro- 
politan Hotel, at Prince Street, to Union 
Square; who patronized Niblo's and the 
Theatre Comique, and went afterward for 
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champagne and oysters to a couple of es- 
tablishments that displayed the larder in 
the windows. 


The New Yorker of the present day has 
something of the air of the cosmopolitan. 
At the play, where he goes to gratify his 
friends, it may be hazardous to anti>!- 
pate what may please him. Sometimes it 
is a vacuity that eventually makes the 
East and West wonder, and for which no 
plausible explanation can be offered. As 
he may be viewed in evening dress at table 
no one would think of associating him with 
the oyster house. That is for another class 
now and not the average New Yorker. 
This man with the clothing comme i! faut, 
with the solitaire on his finger, and the 
customary gold watch in his pocket, a man 
who studies the menu, and shows knowl- 
edge in the sejection of his wine, address- 
ing the waiter perhaps in French or Ger- 
man as well as English, would have passed 
here as an exceptional man in the days 
when war veterans were wearing out their 
army clothes. 


But he is not exceptional in New York 
now, He is merely one like many more 
among thousands. His occupation is to buy 
and sell something, and the chances are he 
has made the business pay sufficiently to 
provide him with what are at present con- 
sidered the essential comforts and luxuries 
of the man residing in New York. In edu- 
cation, miscellaneous knowledge, and ex- 
perience he will be discovered, on acquaint- 
ance, only an average man. While any 
one observes him there can be no certainty 
that he really is a New Yorker without 
alloy. Men having much the same char- 
acteristics and outward show often come 
to New York from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and Buffalo. They rarely, howéver, appear 
from such places as Boston and Philadel- 
phia. 


The average New Yorker's physiognomy 
does not approach so much the type of the 
absolute American as does the face of the 
average man from New England and Phila- 
delphia. There is usually a hint in his 
features of one country or another of Con- 
tinental Europe. It may be a generation 
removed, but the trace is not lost. The 
New Yorker of thirty or more years since 
was @ pronounced specimen who proclaimed 
himself by his appearance and opinions. 
Such a remote metropolis of the prairie as 
Chicago could not have made even a feeble 
pretense to a lien on him. In Europe the 
real New Yorker of the present will be sure 
to pass for an American, but that he hails 
from New York is not always so certain. 
Other Americans are as metropolitan as 
he, and his distinction, therefore, is not 
evident. Nor does he talk so much about 
New York, when away from home, as the 
old New Yorker used to do. His horizon 
has expanded. 

Business, politics, and sports are the af- 
fairs that concentrate the attention of the 
average New Yorker. Very likely it is true 
that such has always been the sequence in 
the order of attractions. The attention 
given to sports, though, has been much 
more in evidence the last ten years than 
ever before; and the elder Bennett of The 
Herald seems to have been a prophet wise 
in his generation when he announced, more 
than three decades ggo, that the popular 
newspaper of the future would be largely 
devoted to sporting news. There are crit- 
ics of communities who gauge the standard 
of average intelligence by the quality of 
the daily papers that are most generously 
supported. If these observers can be relied 
on, the average New Yorker may be 
lieved to be a great deal more interested 
in the comedy of trifles than any genera- 
tion he has followed. A complete history 
of the day he is living, with not a single 
triviality omitted, seems to be what he 
craves to assimilate as useful knowledge on 
which to exchange comment in 
tion. What happened before he himself be- 
gan to live and act does not especially in- 
terest him. Yet it is very apparent that 
he knows more about the world he lives in 
than the average New Yorker did before 
travel became the fashion. He has 
more, had a more varied experience, 
advanced with the period's progress. 

His ideals among men are not of that 
standard offered for emulation by Plato; 
but the ward roysterer, who marshals his 
followers by dispensing free drinks, does 
not lead the average man nowadays. There 
must be something more potent in charac- 
ter than the mere ostentation of good-fel- 
lowship to win the average New Yorker's 
allegiance: The penalty is swift, for 
that personage who chances to excite the 
New Yorker's emotion until he loses his 
balance. A quick reaction always follows. 


The foreign visitor sometimes carries 
away the impression that the New Yorker's 
highest aim in life is to make himself, by 
the acquisition of money, the envy of all 
creation, and that in his eager effort, from 
youth to old age, to do this he 
much of the sane purport of existence. It 
is only when driven into a corner that he 
will acknowledge he cannot afford any 
indulgence which money may procure, He 


be- 
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seen 


and 


too, 


misses 


thinks twice before he frankly admits pov- | 


erty or any lack of education. He is 


nervous, energetic, and suffers more than | 


doctors say—the tor- 
But a 


ever heretofore—the 
tures of dyspepsia and prostration. 
season's acquaintance with the 

Englishman in London, with the average 
German in Berlin, and above all, with the 
boulevardier in Paris, who gives the most 
positive assurance that the rest of the 


world is desolate space, prepares the trav- | 
mo- | 
New 


sensation the 
eyes on the average 
Yorker again, be it on the deck of the 
home-bound ship or on Broadway. He 
is more of an all-round man than any of 
the others, whatever he may lack in special 
essentials. Not to know him is to admit 
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average | 
obsequious bow, carefully wiped his feet, 
| removed his hat, and meekly asked: 


in the experimental civilization of the great 
Republic. 

Possibly it may be he who, in the course 
of another generation or two, will please 
the ethnologist most in the results of any 
research strictly confined to man as 
evolved within the environment of the 
largest cities. The opportunity will be 
offered, of course, in that segment of 
eternity to shed any little asperities that 
irritate at present the supersensitive look- 
img at New York from remote regions. 
Whoever harbors a kindly sentiment to- 
ward the average New Yorker can scarcely 
refrain, if a victim to a sense of duty, to 
counsel him at least to cultivate a pride 
in himself—even as the Chicago man does— 
and to realize that he and his descendants 
are the direct heirs of a dazzling futurity 
nobody doubts. The spirit of noblesse 
oblige once really grafted on the average 
New Yorker’s character would be a con- 
spicuous novelty that might work wonders, 

FREDERICK STANFORD, 


Heard in the @quarium. 


NE of the Aquarium guards was telling 

a@ man and woman about the trigger 

fish, considered by many people the 

handsomest fish in the New York Aqua- 
rium. 

“What do you feed him on?” asked the 
woman, 

“Oh, different things,” responded the 
guard, ‘dynamite, gun cotton, maximite, 
and other delicacies,” 

“Can he digest all that?’ the woman in- 
quired. 

“Of course,” said the guard; “‘ if he didn’t 
he'd explode.” 

*,° 

An old man asked a Battery urchin why 
the northern side of the Aquarium building 
was so dark. 

“The sunfish is on the bum, and the 
moonfish is gone out,"’ answered the boy, 
with a snicker. 

o,° 

Everybody admires the angelfish, with 
their beautiful coloring. To a crowd of lite 
tle girls in front of the tank, Mr. Spencer 
said: 

“Those are our literary fish, and each 
one of the three you see there has. written 
a book.” 

“What are the names of the books?” 
one of the little girls asked. 

“You see that big fellow over there in 
the corner; well, he wrote ‘The Heavenly 
Twins’; that solemn one, looking this way, 
wrote ‘The Eternal City,’ and that little 
dainty fellow swimming around the tank 
wrote ‘ The Choir Invisible.’ ” 

o,° 

“ What's that funny noise?” asked a lite 
tle boy of a big burly policeman, who wag 
taking in the Aquarium. 

“Oh, that’s the parrot fish callin’ for hig 
dinner, and the drum fish practicin’ for toe 
night's concert,’’ was the bluecoat’s reply. 

*,°* 

An old lady was watching several hune 
dred little fish, not long in the world, 
swimming around in their tank, 

She asked an attendant what the 
fellows were fed on. 

“The cowfish is in the next tank,” the 
attendant told her, and the old lady looked 
as if she believed what he meant to imply, 
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Getting Even With Ingalis. 


E. INGALLS, the railroad magnate 
s of the Middle West, whose intere 


ests are more or less allied with 


Vanderbilt system, is no exception to 
prominent men of business, inasmuch as he 
maintains an anteroom where callers are 
required to state their errands before be- 
ing admitted to the official stronghold. 
Not long since, however, individual 
swept the entire arrangement aside by 
stalking past the outer secretaries with an 
air of authority which disarmed them. He 
boldly pushed open the door to the sanctum 
and entered. Taken by surprise, Mr. In- 
galls looked up and beheld a tall, bronzed 
bearing every mark of rural 
surveying the apartment with 
The new-comer demand- 


the 


one 


personage, 
citizenship, 
an inquiring eye. 
ed sharply: 

“Is Ingalls here?" 

‘I am * Ingalls,’ ”’ 
laconically, 

The stranger strode to the desk and threw 
down an envelope, 

* Letter for you,” he said curtly. 

Mr. Ingalls read it and frowned. 

“Do you know what is in this letter?” 
he demanded. 

‘Yep. The station agent tn my town satd 
if I'd fetch that to you I'd git a job.” 

“Indeed! Do you not think it would be 
more becoming in you as an applicant for 
employment at least to knock at the door 
before entering and remove your hat while 
in the office? And, further, would it not 
be more seemly in you to inquire for Mister 
Ingalls rather than for Ingalls?"’ 

Beneath this merited rebuke 
moved not a muscle, 

‘Give me the letter," said he, soberly. 

Mr. Ingalls promptly handed over the lev- 
ter, and his visitor went out, closing the 
door behind him without a word. While 
the clerks were still grinning over the in- 
there was a timid knock at the 
The door was opened. There stood 
He entered with an 


returned the magnate, 


the man 


cident, 
door. 
the same individual. 


‘Is Mr. Ingalls here?"’ 

The magnate beamed. “Ah, my young 
friend,” said he graciously. “‘ That is bet- 
ter, What can I do for you?” 

The countryman drew himself up with a 
ferocious glare. ‘‘ Do for me?” he yelled. 
“Do for me? You can go to h—, you little 
bald-headed duffer; that’s what you kin de 
for me!’ 

And he withdrew, slamming the door be- 
hind him, 
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Punishment of Habitual Criminals 


Opinion-of Sir Robert Anderson, 
Assistant Commissioner of the 
London Police. . ... « 


S 


IR ROBERT ANDERSON, who has 
been for many years Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police of the Metropolis, 

(London,) Head of Criminal Investigation 

Department, and Registrar of Habitual 

Criminals in England, must be considered 

as an authority in relation to penology, and 

by penology is meant the study of pun- 
ishment for crime, both in its deterrent and 
reformatory aspects. In addition to the 
duties imposed on Sir Robert Anderson, he 
has held ever since 1868 the difficult po- 
sition of adviser in relation to matters 
having to do with political crimes. Un- 
necessary it is to state that for the more 
important information wanted by us, our 
own higher detective force has been fur- 
nished with the data through Scotland 

Yard, at the head of which was Sir Robert. 

In the December number of the Nineteenth 

Century, an article entitled ‘‘ How to Put 

an End to Professional Crime,” by Sir 

Robert Anderson, is of particular interest. 
In England, Sir Robert Anderson says, 

because crime is supposed to be dimin- 

ishing, the present condition is regarded 
with “ignorant and stupid complacency. 

Prior to 1877," our authority writes, “ the 

masses of the population were steeped in 

utter ignorance and sunk in abject pov- 
erty.’ Circumstances have altered for the 
better to-day. The argument then is ad- 
vanced that since there has been the re- 
moval or the “ modification of these fruit- 
ful causes of crime," this should be held 
as a ‘proof that crime is preventable; and 
further, that in the altered circumstances 
of the population, the crime of to-day is 
more disgraceful to the community than 
was the much greater volume of crime in 
the days now past.’’ Looking at the newer 
sanitary methods for the prevention of 
cholera or the plague, it is not too much 
to say that had any one proposed such 
plans twenty years ago he would have been 
held not alone as a dreamer, but as an 
* atheist.” 


“And yet our present immunity from 
these scourges is regarded so much as a 
matter of course that no thought*is given 
to the patient labor and unsleeping vigi- 
lance of those by whom these résults are 
attained; and if the reforms which have 
availed to check the spread of infectious 
diseases had not taken the public by storm 
they would have been opposed far more 
vigorously than the changes are resisted 
which I advocate in regard to crime. It 
would have been urged, first, that to re- 
quire the authorities to take notice of every 
case of infectious disease would be utterly 
impracticable; and secondly, that the mea- 
sures necessary to enforce this, and to give 
effect to it, would be a flagrant outrage 
upon the liberty of the subject and a viola- 
tion of the British Constitution. But as 
we mark the success of these measures we 
wonder at the apathy and ignorance which 
prevailed until a few years ago in dealing 
with disease, and the next generation may 
possibly wonder at the blindness and stu- 
pidity which characterize our own day in 
dealing with crime. But while the former 
apathy respecting disease was due entirely 
to ignorance, our attitude toward crime is 
largely due to the controlling influente 
a false principle.” 


The punishment of crime must 





moma) 


of the article believes, in other days when 
English jails were filled to overflowing 
and the gallows were used on too many oc- 
casions. It is the “ punishment-of-crime " 
principle Sir Robert inveighs against. Our 
authority thinks that the ordinary crimes 
against property are diminishing in Eng- 
land, but that the “‘crimes"’ of the kind 
which the police know to be the work of 
professional criminals are increasing. 

“As day by day, and year by year, I used 
to study the ‘morning reports’ of crime 
at Scotland Yard—and every crime of 
Greater London, with its 6,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, was reported to me—I found abun- 
dant proof, first, that the great mass 
of the people are honest and law-abiding, 
and, secondly, that professional crime is 
a clearly defined element in the general 
crime of the metropolis, and that if it were 
eliminated property would be as safe in the 
suburbs of London as it is in rural Eng- 
land. Sometimes I had nil returns from the 
whole of the West End. Occosionally I had 
nil returns from upward of half of the met- 
ropolitan police district, and I may add 
that days on which there were not nil 
returns from some at least of the principal 


divisions of the metropolis were exceed- 
ingly rare. Every one knows that In rural 
England there are numberless districts, 


and populous districts, too, where crimes 
against property are almost unknown; but 
most people will hear with surprise that 
this is also true of many places within fif- 
teen miles of Charing Cross."’ 


It is supposed that a heavy rain is a de- 
terrent of mobs and so the romance maker 
writes that a foggy night ts the one se- 
lected by criminals for burglary. “ But, as 
a matter of fact, a fog causes no anxiety 
in the Criminal Investigation Department, 
and a burglary epidemic, like the fever 
epidemic, flourishes in mild weather, and a 
crop of twenty degrees Fahrenheit will 
check it. And the reason is plain; profes- 
sional crime is organized crime, and all or- 
ganizing involves time; and professional 
men, burglars included, do not care to be 
ubroad at night when the thermometer is 
getting down to zero.’ Sir Robert states 
distinctly that the murderer does not enter 
into this particular study. It is the offenses 
against property which is his theme. The 
search for a burglar is a different thing 
from the hunting of an assassin. 


Here is a pretty escapade of Sir Robert's 
which he tells in good style, and it is inter- 
esting to know that the amateur burglar 
was the friend of Charles Reade: 

“TI never realized what an amount of 
determination and nerve it needs to break 
into a dwelling house at night until I dis- 
covered my own deficiencies in these re- 
spects. I learned the lesson while living 
with Charles Reade long ago in the house 
at Albert Gate, which he afterward christ- 
ened ‘ Naboth's Vineyard '—the house, by 
the way, in which Mr. Rolfe received visit- 
ors in ‘A Terrible Temptation.’ On ar- 
riving at home one night after midnight I 
found I had forgotten my latchkey, and, 
being unable to arouse the inmates, I de- 
cided to enter burglariously. My experience 
of criminal courts had given me a theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the business, and it was 
with a light heart that I dropped into the 
‘area and attacked the kitchen window. Of 


rani! course I had no fear of the police. Nether 


among the eternal verities. In other fags had I any cause to dread a pistol shot in 


the convicted felon went to the gellows. 


* But as civilization advanced * * * varyirfg. 
terms of transportation, or of penal sé} mimut 


vitude, or imprisonment took the place 
of hanging, and it became necessary to ap 






guenpag sip aduse, And yet such was the 
éftect, Jan my nerves of spending twenty 
" gm: that area that the sound of a 
, cons treadin the garden made me re- 
treat ‘Into the eoal cellar. I felt then that 


portion the sentence to the crime. Thew/| my case“was desperate. As there were no 


it happened that the legal limit, of the 
sentence precluded a court from giving 
adequate protection to the public.”” The 
punishment then was fitted to the crime 
but not to the criminal. Sir Robert 
Anderson emphasizes this: 
advance was made when the legislature 





steps to the area, escape was impracticable, 
and a new bolt on the window baffled me. 
So at last I was driven to break the glass. 
It is extraordinary what a noise it makeg 
to smash a pane of glass when one does it 


“An immense | deliberately, and the passers-by were at- 


tracted by the sound. But they, of course, 


enacted that in sentencing a convicted | had no bull’s-eye lantern to flash into the 


prisoner the Court might take cognizance 
of previous crimes against him, and im- 
pose a heavier sentence on account of 





area, and as I had again taken refuge in 
the cellar they could see nothing to ac- 
count for the noise. As soon as they were 


them. This was the first departure from [ gone, it was an easy task to shoot the bolt, 
the cast-iron operation of the ‘punish- | open the window, and scramble into th 


ment-of-crime’ system." The law by im- 
plication permitted, however, many oppor- 
tunities for giving the criminal a mini- 
mum sentence. But to-day these mini- 
mum-sentence enactments have been re- 
pealed, “and the last step reached is 
legalizing the discharge of first offenders 
without any sentence at all.” 


Sir Robert Anderson believes that 
changes, looking alone at the crime and 
not at the criminal, are ‘theoretically un- 
sound and practically mischievous,” 





house. ¥ 

“ As I have digressed to narrate this story 
I may as well finish it. The police. were 
sent for next morning, and detectives in- 
vestigated the crime. The broken glass 
and the marks both inside and outside gave 
proof of a felonious entry, but, mirabile 
dictu, notning was disturbed; nothing was 
stolen. The case was most mysterious, and 
it passed into the statistics as an unde- 
tected burglary. And those who knew 


and | Charlies Reade will believe me when I add 


he contends that “if our criminal courts | that when I afterward told him the facts 
dealt with the criminal instead of with | his delight was unbounded.” 


the crime, all crimes against property 
would be sensibly reduced, and professional 
crime might be altogether suppressed. 
Equality of sentence is only advocated by 
the ignorant.’’ This is his illustration: 


Being of a decidedly practical turn of 
mind, Sir Robert does not give any at- 
tention to the idea that crimes against 
property arise from a sudden impulse. They 
are, he is certain, “deliberately planned 


“A. B. is convicted of stealing 5s., and | and executed by expert criminals. Any 


is sentenced to a long term of penal ser- 


tramp may ‘swipe’ the spoons on the 


vitude; C. D. is convicted on a precisely | dish which stands exposed in the kitchen 
similar charge, and he is released from | window. All the hobo has to do is to 
the dock. But the explanation is simple. | stretch out his hand. When, however, it 


The one crime is regarded as a last and 


comes to safe-breaking, there is no sudden 


crowning proof that the offender is a.| temptation—no impulse about it. The in- 


hopeless criminal, an irreclaimable outlaw; 


dividual who accomplishes that is a thor- 


whereas the circumstances in which the | ough-going criminal and an accomplished 
other crime was committed excite compas- | one.” Sir Robert believes that the English 


sion for the offender.” 


Is justice blind? It was blind, the writer . “and are so féw that some police officers 


safe burglars are limited as to numbers, 





could possibly write down the names of all 
of them from memory.” We question 
whether our native safe breakers could be 
thus catalogued. On the topic of dealing 


with criminals instead of with crime, Sir 
Robert writes: 

"Soon after I went to Scotland Yard a 
parcel containing £10,000 worth of bonds 


was stolen in transit between London and 
Paris. It was one of a series of similar 
larcenies which for years had been a se- 
rious trouble to the London, Chatham, and 
Dover and the South Hampton Railway 
Companies. Strictly speaking, these rail- 
wey companies are private undertakings, 
and a theft on their lines or on their boats 
is a matter beyond the scope of metropoli- 
tan police duties. But I have always felt 
strongly that this is an attitude unworthy 
of what is really the national police force. 
Scotland Yard set itself, therefore, not to 
detect the crime, but to discover the crim- 
inals. Detective stories seem to have a 
fascination for most people, and the public 
would greatly like to know the means and 
methods used by the police in work of 
this kind. But there a cogent reason 
against gratifying that desire, namely, that 
‘the public’ includes a section that 
better kept In ignorance. I mean the crim- 
inals themselves. Suffice it to say I suc- 
ceeded, not only in recovering the bulk of 
the stolen £10,000, but in breaking up the 
gang, and for ten years past there has 
not been another crime of the kind. Similar 
methods have availed also to put an end 
to the pickpocket's trade on the Channel 
boats, a trade by which a number of men 
had lived in comfort for many a year.” 


is 


is 


As to the punishment of crime system 
which sets a criminal free, that is, the 
criminal who has been frequently con- 
victed, Sir Robert deems the punishment 
inadequate to the crime. He advocates 
this that when a criminal “ gives proof 
that he has deliberately chosen a life of 
crime, the community should be protected 
by depriving him of the liberty he thus 
abuses. As he has by his own choice and 
conduct outlawed himself, let him be treat- 
ed as an outlaw." There are innumerable 
cases seen in print where the reading pub- 
lic are in ignorance of what is the char- 
acter of the criminal. A man steals a smal! 
sum of money. He is convicted of the of- 
fense, and is sent to prison for some short 
term. Now it often happens that the pris- 
oner has ever since his birth been a thief 
and detectives can show that there have 
been innumerable charges brought against 


the same individual. Sir Robert complains 
that an English criminat court often en 
tirely ignores the status of the. criminal, 


only directing attention to the crime 


“An interesting instance of this practice 
occurs to me at this moment. Some years 
ago the Belgian authorities me the 
photograph and description of a man who 
was then lying under a criminal charge. 
He was promptly recognized as a member 
of the aristocracy of crime, and I sent 
his record, which included a life sentence 
in America, from which he had escaped, 
and a larceny of nearly £100,000 worth of 
property in one of our colonies, on the 
proceeds of which he had lived sumptuous- 
ly for years. But in contrast with this 
an English criminal court knows nothing 
of Seotland Yard, or even of the Home 
Office, but deals with a prisoner and his 
offense on the punishment of crime system. 
And if a ‘London detective" should be 
present he appears merely as a witness in 
the case, or possibly as an informal ad- 
viser of the Judge.” 


sent 


Our authority urges that when an accused 
person “ has been tried and found guilty of 
a crime, the court instead of punishing 
the crime should proceed to inquire who 
and what is the criminal, what are his 
character and antecedents and circumstan- 
ces, and that upon the result of that in- 
quiry he should be dealt with in whatever 
way the interests of the public might re- 
quire. The effect would be that some who 
now go to prison would be restored at once 
to the ranks of labor; and that others, who, 
under the present system are sentenced to 
detention for limited terms, would be de- 
prived of a liberty which they use only to 
pr upon their neighbors.” Punishment 
no Ai carried to its present excess, the 
writer of the paper deems to be one of the 
delusions of modern penology. We certain- 
ly do prate in this country of the “ in- 
allenable rights," and Sir Robert wants to 
know if there is any country “ where the 
policeman’s club makes shorter work of 
these inalienable rights than in the United 
States." And the Anarchist? What is to 
be done with thie fiend in hyman shape? 
“The Anarchist claims the inalienable 
right to kill any man whom he chooses to 
regard as a public enemy. Is it not obvious, 
then, that no one who holds that creed 
could sustain a charge of injustice against 
the community if the community saw fit to 
act upon the same creed, and, holding the 
Anarchist to be a public enemy, put every 
Anarchist to death? And the same princi- 
ple applies in the case of the determined 
and progressive criminals.’’ 

In England there are burglary insurance 
companies: whose advertisements make the 
announcement that by means of insurance 
there is protection against 70,000 thieves. 
Sir Robert assures the public that as a 
matter of fact, that there are not 70,000 
names inscribed on the registers of Scot- 
land Yard. He makes this statement: 


“Tam not turning phases about this mat- 
ter or dealing in rhetorical fireworks. I am 


70,000, but seventy, known criminals were 
against property in England would 


| 





of the way, the whole organization | 


be dislocated, and we should—not ten years 
hence, but immediately—enjoy an amount 
of immunity from crimes of this kind that 
it might to-day seem Utopian to expect. 
The criminal statistic cult blinds its vota- 
ries. It is the crimes committed by profes- 
sional criminals that keep the community 
in a state of siege; and the professional 
criminals are few, and I may add, they are 
well known to the police, The theory that 
these men commit crime under the over- 
powering pressure of habit or impulse is 
altogether mistaken.” 


Deep-rooted, absolute'y persistent is crime 
in certain individuals. The risks these men 
calculate, and accept them. The hap-hazarad 
they eliminate as far as is possible. It may 
take months of preparation before a safe is 
broken. Again, there is no impulse in the 


business. It is this high class of graduates 
in crime that perplexes both the English 
and the American detective. Sir Robert 


tells a story of one of these eminent crimi- 
nals which ought to find a place in some ro- 
mance, yet to be written in the ‘* Sherlock 
Holmes '' manner. 


“Some years ago IT was appointed admin- 
istrator of a convict who was known to be 
wealthy; he is one of the aristocrats of the 
profession. After taking possession of sev- 
eral thousand pounds’ worth of bonds and 
securities for money, I made the discovery 
that he was the owner of a good deal of 
house property in London. This I refused 
to deal with, and allowed him to nominate 
some one else to look after it. He named a 
brother professional, a man of the same 
kidney as himself. After an interval, how- 
ever, I began again to receive substantial 
checks for rent from his tenants, as the 
person appointed to receive their rent could 


not be found. I knew what that meant, 
and at once instituted inquiries to find 
him, first in the metropolis and _ then 


throughout the provinces. But the inquiries 
were fruitless. I learned, however, that 
when last at Seotland Yard one of the offi- 
cers who knew him had remonstrated with 
him for persisting in crime now that he 
had made his pile, and had enough laid by 
to live upon, and had warned him that if 
caught again no mercy would be shown 
him, and that the man had assured him in 
reply that he would never do anything 
again in England, laying emphasis on the 
‘England.’ I then went further afield in 
my inquiries, and I discovered that he was 
under sentence for a crime committed in 
France. His cleverness and his dread of 
Scotland Yard had availed to make him 
conceal his nationality, and so his identity 
had remained undiscovered.” 


Sir Robert Anderson holds in low repu- 
tation the theorists, the faddists who de- 
lude the public with their undigested ideas 
taken from Lombroso. There are no neu- 
rotic criminals of the first class. The abil- 
ity of the professional criminal Sir Robert 
believes In. He is neither “‘ weak nor silly. 
A fool may succeed as a trader, or a law- 
yer, or a parson, but never as a criminal. 
The man who plans and executes great 
erimes and banks the proceeds is clever 
enough for most callings in life; and if he 
chooses a criminal career, and persists in 
it, it is beeause he has calculated the 
chances and thinks the advantages bal- 
ance the risks." The question then asked is 
simply this: “‘ Will the incarceration of a 
certain number of criminals during the 
duration of their lives insure a community 
against crime directed toward property?” 
Sir Robert Anderson believes that it wilL 

* Seeing that I acted as administrator of 
almost every convict of this class who was 
convicted during my time at Scotland Yard, 
I deserve no credit for understanding what 
I write about. I am not juggling with sta- 
tistics. My opinion is based on definite 
facts and a knowledge of the personnel of 
the criminal fraternity. And I say with 
confidence that new methods of dealing 
with these men—metho@s such as would 
commend the approtal of five-sixths of the 
community—would avail to put an end to 
organized crimes against property in Eng- 
land. * * * I propose, then, that when 
an habitual criminal is convicted of an of- 
fense against property a full and open in- 
quiry shall follow upon the basis of his 
record as known to the police, and if it is 
proved that he resorts to crime deliberately 
and systematically the court shall be em- 
powered to pass sentence which shall in- 
clude detention for life in an asylum 
prison.” = 

Cases are common where the Culprit re- 
fuses to tell what has become of the prop- 
erty not his own which he has appropriated, 
It becomes then evident that the prisoner is 
not willing to break with his past,.and cer- 
tainly an impenitent thief deserves no 
mercy. There is another subject Sir Robert 
writes about, and it is in regard to the re- 
ceivers of stolen property. The “fences” 
require to be constantly watched and the 
marts where stolen property is disposed of 
be broken up. Finally, the thief should 
know what are to be’ the consequences of 
his crimes and not to believe that there are 
faddists who are on his side. The conclu- 
sion of thig important article is as follows: 
“For no one need be either a Solon or a 
Fouché to understand that if the fear of 
consequences will avail to deter from 
crime, the consequences should be made 
adequate to that end, and if there are those 
whom no fear of punishment wil! restrain, 
they should be treated as lunatics and 
caged in a suitable asylum.” 

-“ 





A Danger Signal. 


Ola Gotrox—I'm ‘sorry, Mr. Ruier, but I 
shall have to insist that your bond 
the guarantee company be doubled: 
Ruler—I—I—what is the matter, Sir? 
Gotrox—Well, 
knowledge that your neighbors out in 
urbaaville call you “ Honest Joha,” 






































































































ITHOUT question the opening of the 
opera season at the Metropolitan 

Opera House last Monday evening 

was the dullest and most uninteresting that 
has ever been known in the checkered his- 
tory of that institution. In the first place, 
Christmas week was not a happy time for 
the opening. It had been published far and 


wide that certain of the elect would enter- 


tain house parties in their country houses 
during “‘the merry Yuletide.” That an- 
nouncerg@nt was in itself sufficient to keep 
a large number of persons away from the 
opera, for it is thoroughly known that this 


elty contains a section of human society 
whose satisfaction in life consists in iml- 


tating the “four hundred," All the mem- 
bers of this section go to the opera, which 
they heartily dislike, because it is the thing 
to do. But when they read that Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt and others were going to have 
an English Christmas and burn the Yule 
log in their country houses they promptly 


decided that it would never do for them to 
be seen at the opera on elther the opening 


night or Christmas evening. 


On Christmas night the boxes were a 
‘sorry spectacle. Half a dozen of those in 
the grand circle were empty and half a 
dozen others were occupied by persons who 


apparently belonged to “ swell’ society be- 
low stairs. Of course box owners have a 
right to do as they please with their boxes, 


but it shows a decidedly contemptuous 


feeling toward those who do go to the opera 
on Christmas night to send their servants’ 
poor relations to sit in the seats of the 
mighty. 

It is a pity that one Rowbotham of Lon- 
don could not be present on the opening 


night of our season. He would have sald 
that the Wagner bubble had burst again, 


The work selected—by sonte mysterious 
process of reasoning—was Wagner's “ Tris- 
tan und Isolde.” The audience arrived 
late. Society, however, was extraordinarily 
gracious in that the boxes were all occu- 
pied before the end of the first act. At the 
end of the second act the audience began 
to go away, Before the third act was over 


the house was two-thirds empty. The lugu- 
brious death scenes were enacted amid 
congenial gloom. 

Then those who did not go in carriages 
went out into the driving rain and fought 
for their lives and their limbs at the street 
crossings. The police, as usual, did nothing 
except to stand about and behave like a 
lot of hoodlums. They shouted and waved 
their arms at the coachmen, and the coach- 
men shouted back and swore at them, and 
disobeyed them with impunity. At Thirty- 
ninth and Fortieth Streets there were, as is 
invariably the case on rainy nights, no po- 
licemen. Pedestrians had to stand in the 
rain and wait the lordly pleasure of the 
coachmen or use forcé to make passage for 
themselves. This sort of thing goes on 
year after year, and there is absolutely no 
redress for it. Some night some one is go- 
ng to be run down and seriously injured 
on one of those crossings, and then, I 
sope, the City pf New York will be found 
to be guilty of culpable negligence and 
wiu.cted in substantial damages. 

o,° 

But to return to the opera house. “ Tris- 
tan und Isolde" has not now to make its 
plea for favor in this town, but it was 
obviously out of place on the opening night 
of the season. No one takes the opera 
seriously on the opening night. Only a 
chosen few take it so at any time. The 
Great majority goes to the opera because it 
\s “swell.” Then there is a small army 
vhich finds ecstatic delight in the singing, 
(no matter how much out of tune it is or 
how ugly 
no interest in the opera an art work. 
The members of this army never go to 
symphony concerts or recitals of 
and would run a mile to get away 
chamber music concert. 


What all these people naturally desired 
on the first night of the season was a brill- 
fant auditorium, a performance in which 
the display of singers was the essentia! 
element, and several entr’actes in which 
to examine the gowns of the women or to 
chatter in the corridors. If Mr. Row- 
botham had been present he would have at- 
tributed the dullness of the occasion to the 
lack of public interest in the works 
Wagner. But the same appearance would 
have been observed if Verdi's * Falstaff 
had been chosen for the opening. When 
“Tristan und Isolde’ is sung for the first 
time ot a matinée the old familiar scenes 
will be repeated. Every seat in the house 
will occupied. Ali the standing room 
will be crowded, and there will be a dozen 
fainting women at the end of each act. 


Undoubtedly it was Mr. 
idea that by giving on 
what the public would have 
on the opening night he 
get two opening nights in the first week. 
On the first one the people would go as a 
matter of course, because it was the open- 


as 


songs, 
from a 


be 


Grau’s cunning 
Christmas night 
liked to have 
would practically 


ing. On the second they would go because 
t.-y wished to hear “ Romeo et Juliette.”’ 
The plan unfortunately failed. Society 


turned out on the first night. and so did a 
goodly number of the imitators of Society. 
But the general public was absent. On 
Christmas night Society staid away, and 
both the imitators and the general public 
had other engagements. But the opera will 
ighten up now, The enormous extrava- 
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gance which marks the holiday season In 
New York in these days leaves people with 
little money to spend on dramatic and 
musical performances. There is nothing a 
mar can go without so easily as the thea- 
tre. 


This is the time of year when the unfor- 


tunate chronicler of musical affairs is 


greeted by every friend whom he meets 
with a cheery, “Well, now your busy 
season begins, eh?" The busy season 
of the musical writer begins on Nov. 1, 
when the important musical entertainments 


of New York begin. The important musical 
entertainments of this city are the concerts 


of the Philharmonic Society, the Musical 


Art Society, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Kneisel Quartet, the Oratorio So- 
clety, and of the pianists and song singers, 
not to speak of minor musical affairs. 
These entertainments have a great musical 


importance, first because they appeal to 
and interest the people who know about 


music, and it is primarily to these people 


that the newspaper writer on muste ad- 
dresses himself. They are important sec- 
ondly because they bring forward new 
works, which demand critical considera- 
tion. and which therefore supply to the 
musical article in the daily paper the very 


essential element of news, 


The musical chronicler's friends, when 


they address him in the manner set forth, 
refer to the opening of the opera. Now the 
writer on music is not any more busy after 
the opening of the opera than he is before 
it, for the simple reason that the number 
of interesting concerts diminishes. His 
chief problem now is how to find anything 


interesting to say about an essentially un- 


interesting subject, Let the reader bear in 


mind that there is no excitement in an op- 
eratic performance for the writer on music. 
He has, for instance, had to write several 
scores of reports of performances of 
“Romeo et Juliette.”” If he were certain 
that all the people who were going to 
glance at his article the next morning had 
never heard the opera before the previous 
night he might simplify his task and salve 
his conscience by repeating some of the 
things he said when he first heard it, pro- 
vided, of course, he had not changed his 
mind since. But no matter how he views 
the subject he cannot make it stimulating 
to himself to write the forty-eighth notice 
of ‘‘Carmen."’ Oh, but he has certainly not 
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heard Calvé in “Carmen” forty-eight 
times, Well, no, But he has heard her as 
many as thirteen times in one season. 


What do you suppose he had to say about 
the thirteenth performance? I have writ- 
ten thirty reports of Mme. Calvé’s Carmen, 
exclusive of Sunday articles and passing 
references. 

The solution of the difficulty is found 


again in the recognition of the news ele- 
ment in the musical comment, The ma- 


jority of operagoers desire to know 
whether Mme. Eames is singing as well 
this season as she did two seasons ago, 
whether Mr. Alvarez sings out of tune as 
he did then, what changes there are in 


the minor roles In the opera, who are the 
new singers, whether the opera is in gen- 
eral as popularly attractive as it was last 
Winter. If a new scene ts exhibited, the 


attention of the public should be called to 
it. If the orchestra is better or worse 
something should be said about it for the 
information of music lovers; the general 
public neither knows nor cares. 


In short, the business of the 
“critic” at the opera is to make a news 


report. I respectfully submit that this can- 


not be regarded as an increase in the bur- 
den of his duties, when in the early part 
of the musical season he has had to hear 
and analyze new symphonic works, cycles 
of songs, choral compositions, and quartets, 
and to write real criticism for the informa- 


tion of those to whom criticism is inform- 
Ing. The report on the opera is difficult 


only because it is hard for the reporter 


himself to find in hearing and seeing the 
same old people doing the same old things 
in the same old way anything to move him 
to brisk expression. 


When a new opera is produced, or an un- 
familiar one revived, then the reporter of 


musical affairs enters upon his task with 


delight. Now he can find something to 
say. Therefore he longs for the production 
of ** Messaline’’ or ‘** Manru,"’ or the re- 
vival of “ L’Elisir d’Amor”™ or ** Don Pas- 
quale.” It is whispered that Donizetti's 
‘L/ Elisir d’'Amor" is to be given this sea- 
son. In spite of the fact that the Metro- 


politan Opera House is altogether too large 


for it, the public will find it a charming 


work. [t will, furthermore, give Mme 
brich an opportunity to exhibit he 
another of her most fascinating parts. 
*Manru”’ she will be sacrificed on the al- 
tar of friendship. There is nothing for her 
in the part of Ulana. The orchestra and 
the chorus are the real stars of Mr, Pad- 
erewski's opera. But of that we shall know 
more in the near future. It is said that the 


so-called 





In 


first revival of the season will be Verdi's 
* Otello,” with Mr. Alvarez in the title 
role. He should be a capable interpreter 


of the part, and with Mme. Eames as Des- 
demona and Mr. Scotti as Iago an excellent 
performance should be given. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 





HE young graduate and the middle- 
aged, experienced practitioner came 
out of the hospital and walked down 
the street together. 

“ Doctor,” said the young man, “TI sup- 
pose that one's first patient holds a life- 
long prominence in a physician's memory, 
as being his most important case.” 

“Well, it is his most important case,” 
said the practitioner. “ What a first night 
is to an actor, a first patient is to a doc- 
tor. I believe that a first night is awk- 
wardly favorable to the development of 
embarrassing contingencies, and the same 
may be said of our first cases. 

“IT was younger than you are when I 
started out to practice for myself, and my 
first patient afforded me a comparatively 
easy case to begin on, but the inevitable 
embarrassing contingencies arose, and I[ 
spent night with that patient under 
circumstances which required the asser- 
tion of professional qualities which come 
usually only after years of practice. My 
patient was not a contributory cause to my 
dilemma; but she happened to quite 
unknowingly involved in those perplexities 
which usually beset a young doctor when 
he leaves clinics and undertakes to do for 
himself. 


one 


be 


‘I began practice in up-State town. 
My first patient was a Mrs. Trudell, 
I was called into attend for nervous pros- 
tration—rather a severe case, brought on by 
some recent bereavement I prescribed the 
usual treatment, and advised the attend- 
ance of a trained nurse until the patient 
should revive from the condition of col- 
lapse in which I had found her. That 
all very the was engaged, 
after an hour's visit I returned to my 
fice. 
‘At 


an 
whom 


was 
and 
of- 


well; nurse 


awak- 
door- 


3 o'clock that morning I was 
by the furious ringing of my 
bell, I jumped out of bed and called down 
the speaking-tube. An agitated 
cried back: ‘ Oh, ddctor, doctor, come quick 
to Mrs. Trudell’s.’ 

‘I dressed and hurried down to the door, 
and found there a young girl whom I rec- 
ognized as the Trudelis’ servant. She was 
almost frantic with excitement. After some 


voice 


' impatient minutes I learned from her that 


| but that the 
| to attend her had fainted in the 
| and could not be 


; at the door by 


condition of my patient was unchanged 
nurse whom they had engaged 
sick-room 


the 


aroused, 

‘I hastened to the house, and was met 
Mr. Trudell. He was also 
very much excited. In tragic whispers he 
informed me that some hours after he had 
retired he heard his wife calling the 


nhurse. 


to 
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into the sick-room, and found the nurse 
lying on a lounge in the corner. Fle had 
tried to arouse the nurse, and, failing, had 
sent the servant to summon me. 

‘Now if anything serious had happened 
to that nurse it was of vital importance 
that my patient should not know of it, and 
1 was relieved when Trudell assured me 
that his wife had no idea that anything was 
wrong. I walked into Mrs, Trudell's room, 
which was on the ground floor just off 
the hallway, and blankly told her that as 
I Rad been called to attend a patient in the 
next block, I had taken the opportunity to 
drop in to see how she was progressing. I 
asked a few questions, and then incident- 
ally remarked: ‘Hello! Your nurse is 
asleep,’ and I turned quietly to the lounge 
and placed my hand upon the woman's 
heart. Beyond all question she was dead, 
and had been dead for an hour or more. 
The discovery gave me quite shock, but 
I recovered myself and said naturally 
possible, ‘Oh, weil, let her sleep.” My 
patient appeared to have no suspicions. 
ticklish situation for 
concerned, It was a 
for Mrs. Tru- 
from complete 
accompanied by alarm- 
symptoms, 


as 


here was a 
and for everybody 
particularly grave situation 
dell She was suffering 
nervous exhaustion, 
ing heart 


“ Now 


and so dangerous 














was her condition that even a slight nerv- 
ous shock might prove fatal to her. But 
here she was placed in imminent danger 
of sustaining 2 very severe shock, for not 
ten. feet from her bed lay a dead woman 
who could not be got out of the sick-room 
quietly or unnoticed. It was simply an- 
| other instance of fate conspiring to ruin a 
young doctog’s slender reputation by handi- 
capping his chances of bringing his firs 
patient through creditably, Well, I de 

termined to show fight against a recog- 
nized force among the perverse influences, 

‘I found Trudeil in the kitchen, but was 
not hopeful of much assistance from him 
He was already very nervous and shaky, 
and I completely unstrung him, and the 
ervant girl, too, by telling them the truth 
of the situation, That was more natural 
perversity. 

‘Trudell kept walking up and down the 
floor exclaiming, ‘It will kill my wife, 
doctor; it will kill her,’ and he was utterly 
deaf to my remonstrances and appeals 
At length I him angrily by the 
shoulders and shook him until he re at 
me in surprise Listen to me eom- 
manded. ‘ You're a grown-up man, not 
child. How do you expect to get sisinesiis 
the world if you go to pieces this way 
every time a little trouble comes to your 

Now you just pull yourself to- 


The call being repeated, he went | house? 


J line of “legitimate” 
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gether and help me get you out of this 
scrape.’ It was very tall talk for a man 
as young as I then was, but it had its ef- 
fect. It inspired Trudell with some contfi- 
dence in me. 

“Then I took the girl in hand. She was 
hysterical. I could not bring myself to try 
the shaking treatment on her, but I looked 


steadily into her face, and when her eye 
caught mine I said, very severely: ‘If you 
don't stop that laughing I'll mesmerize 
you.’ Now, I have never mesmerized any 
person in my life, and if I am possessed of 
mesmeric power that is the only time I 
ever as much as threatened to exercise it. 
But it proved an effective threat in this 
one Instance, and after a giggle or two 
more the girl calmed down. 

“After I had got them in a listening 
mood I said: ‘I want you to understand 


that Mrs. Trudeli’s life lies in your hands. 
There is only one way to get the nurse out 
of the room without the sick woman see- 
ing her, and that is by putting her out 
through that window at the head of the 


lounge. I will go into the room and open 
that window, and you two have got to get 


that nurse through it, and onto the veran- 
da, the best way you can. Mrs. Trudell's 


life entirely depends upon how quickly 
and how quietly you do this. I will under- 
take to engage her attention so that she 


shall not notice what is going on, if you 
don’t make too much fuss about it. Then 
I left them looking at each other. 

“T returned to Mrs, Trudell’s room, 


opened the window, and sat down upon 


the side of her bed in such a position that 
I obscured her view of that side of the 
room where the nurse lay. Presently Tru- 
dell came in looking very resolute. Mrs. 
Trudell said to me: ‘ Doctor, I'm afraid I 
must be very sick, you're staying so long.’ 
J quieted her fears, and talked to her about 


her ailments. In less than three minutes 


Trudell went out of the room again, and 

I looked around into the corner I 
agreeably surprised to find that the 
dead woman had been removed. Trudell 
had done his unpleasant task with com- 
mendable dispatch, the servant girl assist- 


ing him from the other side of the win- 
dow. 


‘Mrs. Trudell,’ I said, ‘ 


engage another nurse for 
was such a sleepy head that we had to 
send her away.’ And I unblushingty de- 
clared that I had seen the nurse and Mr. 
Trudell walk out of the room together. 

“We carried the nurse in off the veran- 
da, and I found that she had died of 
heart disease, from which she had been a 
sufferer for a number of years. I lost no 
lime in getting her away from the house, 
and when I called again, after clearing up 
the whole affair without in the least dis- 
turbing Mrs. Trudell, the husband apolo- 
gized for the nervousness he had displayed, 
and complimented me upon the way I had 
mastered the difficulty. 

“Mrs. Trudell quite regained her health, 
and the case made my reputation in the 
cown where I was then practicing.”’ 


This Little World, 


BROTHER of the late John D. Keiley 
of Brooklyn is the present Catholic 
Bishop of Savannah, Ga., Benjamin 

J. Keiley. Bishop Keiley was formerly pas- 
tor of the large Catholic church in Atlanta. 
While in that city a remarkable friendship 
sprang up between him and the Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Lee, now of St. Louis, but who was 
then pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, 
the largest Protestant church in the city. 
Out of this friendship there grew an odd 
illustration of how very small this planet is. 

Dr. Lee was projecting a trip to Egypt 
and Palestine. When Father Keiley heard 
of it he insisted that his friend should, 
while in Egypt, visit his brother, Anthony 
M. Keiley, who was appointed by President 
Cleveland to represent the United States 
on the international tribunal at Alexandria, 
Egypt. Father Keiley gave Dr. Lee a let- 
ter of introduction to Judge Keiley, ad- 
dressing the letter ** Alexandria, Egypt.” 

When Dr. Lee reached Alexandria his 
train @ad been delayed and he had barely 
time to rush across the city to catch his 
boat for Joppa It was impossible there- 
fore to use the letter to Judge Keiley. Dr. 
Lee traveled through Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, and several months later was in 
Liverpool, ready to take a steamship back 
to the United States. He to the 
wharf, but upon reaching there found that 
he had nothing less than a ten-pound note 
in hand with which to pay his cabman. 

He man standing near the gang- 
plank who was evidently a prospective pas- 


when 
was 


we shall have to 
you. That one 


drove 


saw a 


senger himself, and Dr. Lee explained his 
dilemma to this man and asked for the loan 
of a shilling until some change could be 
obtained on the vessel The fellow-pas- 
senger readily accommodated the minister, 
and in the rush of a steamer’s leaving they 
lost sight of each other. A few days later 
Ir. Lee was walking on deck when he es- 
pied in a vacant steamer chair a magazine 
with the name \. M. Keiley "' written on 
it. This seeming et least a coincidence, he 

watched that chair for some time 
It was not long before the same man who 
had loaned Dr. Lee the shilling appeared 

nd took his seat in the chair 

Is your name Anthony M. Keiley?"* im- 


inquired the minister, 

passenger 

letter of introduction to 
Lee, and there in mid- 
his pocket the letter 
Keiley in Savannah, four 
had addressed to Judge Kei- 
pt. 


mediately 
Yes,”" said 
Well, I 
responded Dr 
he drew 
which Father 
months before, 
Alexandria, Egy 


the 
have a 
u.” 

in 


oct from 


ley in 


An Appropriate Name. 


I eddock—! ee Smythe has named his 
colt Letters. Rather odd, eh? 

Jock That's because he’s so often left 
at the pest 
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ONE WOMAN FLOOR WALKER’S EXPERIENCE. 
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HIS is not to say that she forsakes 

T them permanently. That would be an 

impossibility, for the shopping instinct 

is ingrained in woman's nature and it is 
her pleasure to shop. 

It is her shrewd shopping instinct which 
takes her occasionally away from the ordl- 
nary routine of shopping—away from the 
* legitimate,’ as stage people say, and she 
hies herself out for bargains in new fields 
and unaccustomed paths. Whether this is 
wise or not readers of the history of a day 
given to Christmas shopping by two women 
can best judge. 

One of the women was to buy an orna- 
ment for a watch fob for, presumably, the 
only man in the world, for he is the one 
who gets such presents at Christmas. As 
usual, outside of millionaires’ ' families, 
there was a question of dollars and cents 
to be considered in making the purchase. 
The dollars must be cut down to a com- 
paratively narrow limit, when one takes 
into consideration the prices asked for any- 
thing worth while in men's jewelry. Then, 
regardless of the amount of money she had 
to spend, the ideas of the woman were high. 
She must have something that was really 
in good taste, something unique, a little out 
of the ordinary, and of good quality. Noth- 
ing less than $25 would get anything that 
Was anywhere near what she wished in the 
* legitimate ” shops, and so she consulted a 
friend. 

"You pick up so many pretty things,” 
she said, “do tell me where I can find an 
altogether delightful fob charm for a song. 


You couldn't go shopping with me, could 


you?” 

“It is the hardest thing in the world to 
start out and find something at second 
hand that is really worth while all at 
once,"’ said the friend. ‘‘ One has to chance 
upon such things, pick them up when they 
run across them, or they will never have 
the opportunity again. It is always possible 
to find good thing’, but it is the price which 
requires consideration. However, I will 
take you to all my strongholds, and some 
places of which I know but have never vis- 
ited.” 

That was the beginning of a day's hard 
work, The two met down town one morn- 
ing and began their tour. John Street was 
the first place to be visited, for there are 
assay offices there, where old gold and 
silver are bought and sold; articles which 
are brought in and seem worth more than 
their weight in the precious metal are dis- 
posed of frequently at very reasonable 
prices, 

* Look in the window first,’ advised the 
wise friend, “ you can see there everything 
they have in stock, as a rule; know what 
you wish when you get in, or save y irself 
the trouble of going in if there is nothing 
worth while.” 

“But it makes me feel so cheap to go 
around in this way peering into windows,” 
said the novice. 

“You must not allow that to disturb you 
at all,” said the friend. ‘We will visit 
some pawnshops presently, and every one 
looks into pawnshop windows. There is a 
certain glamour about those shops which ap- 
peals to all sorts of people. It is the thought 
of possible bargains to be found. Men 
have the bargain spirit just as strongly as 
women, though they take pains to conceal 
it. They are greater window gazers than 
women.” 

In the first assay office were revealed a 
few fob charms or seals which looked 
promising, and the two went in. One crys- 
tal charm was really very pretty. It was 
a swinging seal in a gold frame, the gold 
in repoussé work and 18-carat. This fob 
was only $, and it was well worth the 
money. It was the best and the cheapest 
thing that the two saw on their long tour. 
There was a handsome broad chain-work 
band for a fob chain which was really 
beautiful, but too long to be useful, though 
it was a bargain as to price. A box of in- 
expensive hatpins came out in the course 
of the visit, and from these each woman 
picked out a pretty strong and heavy pin, 
with the face and wings of a cupid, and 
only 15 cents apiece. There was nothing 
fine about the pins, but they were sterling. 

“Now to Park Row and the Bowery,” 
said'the friend, * and we will see what we 
can find there. I have had friends who 
boasted of great bargains found in the 
pawnshops, but it has been my experience 
that the pawnshop man knows bargains 
better than we do, and you pay exchusive 
jewelers’ prices for damaged goods, every 
dent adding a dollar to the goods. There is 
no harm in trying, though." 

Then began an inspection of pawnshop 
windows, but few of them showed anything 
worth while. In one there were several 
small ornaments for fobs, and the iwo went 
in to interview a courteous young man! 
Four dollars apiece for these, and none of 
them large enough to use alone. 

“They date back to the days of Richard 
Carvel,’ volunteered the young man with 
a smile, “and at that time they wore a 
buneh of ornaments on the watch fob.” 

Standing in front of other pawnshops the 
two women were politely invited to enter 
by the man whose courtesy was such he 
could not be called a “ puller-in.”’ At other 
shops the proprietors coldly asserted that 
they had nothing of the nature of the 
things wanted. That was a case, prebably. 


who wish treasures for a song. 
visits had brought the two up to 
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Mott Street, and on this street the woman 
convoy had an errand to do. 

“Nothing would induce me to come to 
this place alone,"’ gasped the second woman, 
looking charily to right and left. 

‘**T wouldn't come myself if I didn’t know 
all about it,” said the convoy with the 
bravery of one who feels herself for the 
time the stronger, “ but Mott Street is not 
the street it has been. It is peopled more 
largely by ‘Italians than by the Chinese 
now, and it is a broad, light street. I was 
brought here the other day under most re- 
spectable tutelage, so I can scrape up my 
courage to come again. I visited a Chinese 
shop where I saw some embroidery which 
was very reasonable in price, and I can't 
let the opportunity go of getting it, for I 
must have it for Christmas. 

So the two wandered up Mott Street, its 
shop windows on either side of the street 
filled with a sufficient number of tea bowls, 
it would seem, to supply not only all the 
Chinese but American residents of the city. 
It happened to be an exciting day, the day 
on which the two ventured into these un- 
known precincts, for there was a Chinese 
funeral in progress, and Chinamen in pig- 
tails and little round caps. and Chinamen in 
citizens’ dress were piling into carriages 
in all the streets of Chinatown; and there 
was the harsh sound of Chinese musical in- 
struments. 

Chinese merchants, however much they 
may wish to make sales, are not assiduous 
in waiting upon their customers and exhib- 
iting their goods. In this particular shop, 
however, there was handsome young 
Americanized Chinaman in citizen's dress, a 
gentlemanly boy, who served the two. The 
piece of embroidery desired by the convoy, 
and another piece with which her compan- 
jon fell in love, were purchased and the 
two departed. It was nearly dinner time 
and the crisp air gave them sharp appetites, 

“Squirrel Inn,” at Grand Street and the 
Bowery, was the nearest restaurant, and it 
was at this excellent philanthropic estab- 
lishment that the two had luncheon, or 
rather table d@hote dinner, for 15 cents 
each, The fare composed of pea soup, roast 
beef with mashed potatoes, and a dish of 
beans, plenty of bread and butter, and a 
delicious rice pudding for dessert Tea, 
coffee, or milk, if either of the two had 
wished it, might have been included. 

““We may as well do the whole thing 
while we are here,’ said the convoy. “I 
have been here before with the Principal of 
one of the Summer schools, a delightful 
woman, and again with an up-town wo- 
man's club studying sociology. I know it is 
quite proper to go.” 


It was a good luncheon. Not the best cut 
of meat in the roast, but well cooked and 


appetizing. There were “tables reserved 
for ladies,"’ one of which the two had to 
themselves. There was a democratic gath- 


ering of men in the room, some of them of 
the poorest classes, and others well-dressed 
and having the air of prosperous business 
men. 

A jeweler recommended by an assay of- 
fice proprietor was visited. after dinner, and 
here fob ornaments were found at more 
reasonable prices than in shops on other 
streets, and good ones, but not what was 
desired. 

At a large pawnshop well up the Bowery 
the most desirable things were found, but 
these were all expensive. Nothing less than 
$17 or $18. The ornaments were old and in 
quaint designs. 

“Of course,”’ said the salesman, we have 
to ask good prices for these, for we have 
a great deal of trouble in getting them.” 

“You mean to say they are not pawned?”’ 
asked one of the women. 

“Certainly not,” answered the man. 
“We take a great deal of pains to hunt up 
things of this kind. We attend sales and 
get them in various ways, and have to 
charge correspondingly. Pawnshops do a 
good business even in new goods now- 
adays."” 

That finished the day's shopping on the 
Bowery. The two women went up town to 
try other fields. At Thirty-fourth Street 
and Sixth Avenue the shopping was begun 
again. At the most desirable place on the 
avenue the window showed nothing, and 
inside they admitted having sold the last 
fob ornament in their stock. 

In this place was a tall, bearded cus- 
tomer, a distinguished-looking man. 

“Don’t you know who that was?” cried 
the woman shopper as the two left. “ That 
was ex-Mayor Blank. It shows that It is 
quite respectable to shop as we are doing, 
and I shan’t mind so much now.” 

Another Sixth Avenue pawnshop revealed 
some really handsome ornaments, swinging 
seals of topaz and amethysts, and at the 
most reasonable prices yet seen, but every- 
thing was modern in style and not what 
was wanted. A few elder ones were higher 
in price, . 

Up on Forty-second Street the philan- 
thropic “ Provident Loan Association" did 
not, as the women had been quite sure be- 
fore, sell goods except at atiction, and an 
antique shop and another pawnshop did not 
reveal anything they wanted. 

“TI am tired,” sighed the woman bargain 
hunter; “ we haven't found a thing, and I 
am going to give it up and go home." 

There is just one mcre place, said the con- 





voy, but you need not go. I think I will 
drop in myzelf to see if I can find anything 
for one Christ present which I have 
still 


| line of “legitimate” shops that the two 


or four customers were needed to fill the 
small space, but peopie came and went and 
made large purchases in the shabby lituUle 
shop. They were men and women of 
wealth. Some of the men were buying fine 
silver, one was looking for a necklace, and 
another for a jeweled scarfpin. Here the 
two women dabbled and daljied. Such hosts 
of little things, and many of them at low 
prices—from 25 cents up, and unique and 
attractive. 

It was here the woman found her seal, 
charming in style, but a less expen- 
sive one than she had expected to get. 














pea was crowded. Indeed, only three 


HERE are some jobs that were made 
in heaven. That of floorwalker was 
made elsewhere—especially that of 

the woman floorwalker. It is impossible 
to mistake the woman floorwalker for any- 
body else, because she is labeled. She is 
called an usher. She wears a red badge 
in the shape of half a pair of suspenders 
stretched diagonally across her frame, and 
on that insignia of office her official title 
is embroidered in gold letters. 

But even with this means of identification 
to go by the woman floorwalker is not 
easily found for the reasor that she is a 
searce article. Women who go shopping im- 
bued with such fervent suffragist sympath- 
ies that they will trade only in those stores 
where they can be directed from count- 
er to counter by women ushers will be like- 
ly to do a good deal of skirmishing before 
they get down to the real business of buy- 
ing goods. Of course, there is a _ possi- 
bility of their striking a store straight off 
where women are employed in this capac- 
ity, but, unless they have been posted 
beforehand, the chance is a slim one. The 
fact is, department store managers do not 
tuke kindly to women for ushers, and it re- 
quires only half the fingers of one hand to 
enumerate the shops where women have 
been raised to this responsible position. 

“They think we are too self-conscious 
for one thing,’ said a young woman who 
has overcome this prejudice against her 
sex, and is entitled to wear the red badge 
of courage. “ To all appearances, the chief 
duty of a floorwalker is to lean limply 
against a pillar with folded hands, wear a 
sickly smile and a vacant stare, and tell 
bewildered customers where to find no- 
tions and ready-made waists. That doesn't 
sound as though it were hard to do, but it 
is—for a woman 

“Men find it comparatively easy because 
it comes natural for them to look silly,” 
she continued. “ Why, I've seen young fel- 
lows who hadn't had the slightest experi- 
ence in floorwalking take hold of a posi- 
tion and make themselves look like perfect 
idiots in half an hour's time. But I couldn't 
do it. I had to practice. I used to stand 
before the mirror and pose and cultivate a 
blank expression and try to do away with 
my hands, till it nearly turned my head. I 
persevered, however, and now I can put 
on a dazed expression, forget that I have 
any superfluous members, and say, * Third 
aisle to the right,’ just as foolishly as any 
man in the business 

“Of course this apparent imbecility is 
only a cloak to hide eternal vigilance. Be- 
neath the éxterior of unconcern the floor- 
walker must carry an inexhaustible supply 
of sand. That brings me to another ob- 
jection managers urge against us women. 
They think we lack pluck. The way I final- 
ly found a chance to convince the chief 
overseer in this store that I had a little 
grit and common sense worth mentioning 
makes quite a story. 


“IT had served an apprenticeship in floor- 
walking in a popular store in a Western 
town before I came to New York. The 
day after I struck the metropolis I set 
out to find a similar situation, but the 
stores all scouted the idea of employing 
me in that capacity. I might have made a 
fairly good record for myself as an usher 
in a Western city, they said, but the peo- 
ple in New York were so self-assertive that 
they would walk all over me in less than 
no time, and my proposition could not be 
considered for a moment. Clerkships in 
plenty were offered me, however, and, as 
a last resort, I accepted one of them. I 
had been slaving behind the counter for 

| several weeks when one day a woman came 
j in and bought a set of furs. I was not in 
| the fur department, but I knew the girl 
| who made the sale, and as we bad admired 
the boa of that set very much on account 
of its peculiar style she came over as 
soon as the purchaser had gone away and 
} told me the furs were sold. 
“Two eveningse later I called on some 
| friends up town. Other callers came in in 
the course of the evening and among them 
was a Mrs, Lathrop, who was then living 
|in a big boarding house in West Forty- 
| fifth Street. Mrs. Lathrop and I started 
| away together and I noticed that she wore 
| the particular set of furs from our store. 
!'The next day I happened to be standing 
near the exchange desk, when a good- 
} looking, well-dressed woman came in with 
a large parcel. She opened the package and 
there lay Mrs. Lathrop’s furs. She did 
not wait to be questioned, but strafght- 
way began an explanation of her dissatis- 
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There were many little things that even an 
almost empty Christmas purse could buy, 
and the two had the best time of the day. 
It had been a long, hard trip, and they felt 
that they had earned their purchases, but 
in the long run it had paid. They may 
never again go shopping in this illegitimate 
way, but if they do not, they will still have 
one interesting day to look back upon, and 
they do nox regret it. 


se 





A Close Resemblance. 


“In what manner does an umbrella re- 
semble a bet?"’ 
“Its @ ease of put up or shut up.” 








desk merely looked at the furs a few sec- 
onds and then began to make out the ex- 
change check. Finally she came to the 
necessary formula. ‘ What is your name?’ 
she asked. 


‘*Mrs. Mary. Lathrop,’ said the woe 
man. 

“*And your address?’ said the girl. 

“The woman mentioned the boarding 
house in West Forty-fifth Street. 

“*Were the things bought by Mrs. 
Lathrop?’ asked the girl. 

“The woman said ‘ Yes,’ and sat down 


to wait for her check. Everybody was 
working at full steam that day and before 
I could come to any sort of a decision as 
what I ought to do the boy was back with 


the check, the girl had stamped it, and 
that woman, who was no more Mrs. 
Lathrop than I was, had headed for the 


cashier's desk with the equivalent of $50 
tucked away in her pocketbook. 

“ There was no time then for explanations 
to my superiors, so I boldly deserted my post 
and started after her. I overtook her near 
the head of the stairway. I temporized 
a little at the start, in order gain time. 

“*How do you do, Mrs. Lathrop?’ I 
said, holding out my hand as if glad to see 


8 


her. ‘1 saw you back at the exchange 
desk, but you look so different now from 
the way you looked last night that I 


shouldn't have known you if I hadn't seen 


your furs. I recognized them on the in- 
stant.’ 

“She must have seen that 1 meant busi- 
ness, but she kept wonderfully cool. ‘ You 
have the advantage of me, she said. ‘I do 
not know you.’ 

‘I am not surprised at that,’ I said, 
‘if I have changed as much in the last 
eighteen hours as you have. I met you 
last night at Mrs. Corwin’s. Don't you re- 
member? That is, I met Mrs. Lathrop 
there—Mrs. Lathrop of West Forty-fifth 


Street, and I heard you tell the girl at the 
exchange desk that you are she.’ 

“She actually had the nerve to laugh. 
‘Oh,’ said she, ‘so you overheard me tell 
that little fib, did you? Mrs. Lathrop told 
me I had better give her name and ad- 
dress, lest I might otherwise have trouble 
in making the exchange. She couldn't very 
well get down town to-day, and as I was 
coming anyway, she asked me to attend to 
the errand for her.’ 

“*Tt is strange she didn't like the furs,’ 
said I. ‘She seemed véry well pleased with 
them last night. I shall stop in at her 
house on my way homie from the store and 
find out what was the matter.’ 

“The woman stood still for a minute 
or so, pondering. Finally she chose what 
seemed to her the least of the bunch of 
evils confronting her. 


“*You needn't go to all that trouble,’ 
she said. ‘The furs suit her very well, I 
believe. In fact, I heard her say so. I 
live right there in the house and hear most 
of the things that are going on. I occupy 
the room next to Mrs. Lathrop’s. Of course 
you understand that I am exchanging these 
things on my own hook. Mrs. Lathrog 
didn't know anything about it. I didn’t In- 


tend that she ever should. I arranged things 
so she'd think burglars had made off with 
the furs. Here are the $50. If you like, 
you can buy the furs and send them back 
in the next delivery. Indeed, if you are not 
afraid to trust me I'll take them up to the 
house myself, and slip them into her room 
before she gets home, and she'll never 
find out that they have been away.’ 

“Her monumental cheek almost floored 
me. ‘I ought not to let you get off that 
easily,” 1 said. ‘Come and see what the 
manager says about it.’ 

“He read the riot act in great shape and 
I felt awfully sorry for the poor thing, 
guilty as she was, before he got through 
with her. However, he decided not to have 
her arrested, and sent her home to meet 
her fate in the boarding house. She fared 
a good deal better than she deserved. The 
matter was kept dark from everybody but 
Mrs. Lathrop and the landlady, and she 
moved away without getting one little 
smirch on her reputation at that end of 
the line, which was getting off pretty 
easy, I think, considering what a tight fix 
she had been in. 

“It was that little experience that 
brought about my promotion. The manager 
said I did have sand, after all, and the 
least thing he could do was to show his 
appreciation of it by making me a floor- 
walker.” 

“ WU women floorwaikers finally crowd 
out the men in all stores?" was asked. 

The young woman shook her head. “ Nev- 
er,” she said. “Of course, 'm not @ 
prophet, and one never can tell what may 
happen, but I feel sure that they will not. 
It is a fairly remunerative position, but 
certainly is hard on the nerves. What 
with refractory clerks in your 
customers, 
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Shifting Foreign Quarters. 


T may be truly sald that, like the hu- 
man body, New York changes in all its 
parts once in 80 many years. All sorts 

of persons note the transformations 
wrought in great thoroughfares. The re- 
building of Broadway goes on year after 
year beneath the eyes of millions. Trade’s 
steady, stealthy progress northward along 

Fifth Avenue ts a thing that everybody has 
been talking about for twenty years or 
more. The shifting of the Rialto, the busi- 
ness development of Forty-second Street, 
and the growth of the great northwestern 
area of Manhattan Island are familiar to 
thousands. The shifting of the fashionable 
quarter from time to time for the past 
century has been the theme of gossips. 

Few persons realize, however, that the 
same sort of changes are constantly oc- 
curring in other parts of the city. The 
famous French quarter is now but a name, 
All the quarters of other nationalities colo- 
nized in New York City are changing or 
have changed. 

Ten years ago it was possible to define 
the French quarter with a fair degree of 
accuracy. No boundaries in New York, 
however, are good for ten years together. 
Even where the outward aspect of the 
streets does not change the nationality of 
their denizens does. 

The Catholic churches and chapels that 
dot the lower east side are, in part, sur- 
vivals of earlier conditions, when the re- 
gion was largely inhabited by the Irish. 
There was a time when the Eastern Dis- 
pensary, one of the oldest charities in New 
York, drew its patients mostly from that 
class. There came a time, not so many 
years ago, when most of its patients, or 
at least a considerable percentage, were 
Italians. Now the great majority of them 
are Hebrews. There is no longer a dis- 
tinctively Irish quarter, 

There are at least three Italian quarters, 
and already, with increasing prosperity, the 
Italians are beginning to disperse to all 
parts of the city. The down-town Hebrew 
quarter is spreading and encroaching upon 
the east side Italian quarter and upon the 
German quarter to the north. 

The solid square mile of 
quarter south of Fourteenth Street and 
east of Third Avenue yielding to en- 
croachments from at least two sides. The 
Hebrews and Hungarians are pressing upon 
it from the south, while several central and 
Eastern European peoples are encroaching 
upon it from the east. Prosperous Germans 
tend northward, though thousands cling 
to the old quarter. 

The Syrian quarter, in Lower Washington 
Street and thereabout, seems to be spread- 
ing, and there are signs all over New York 
that sooner or later space must be made 
somewhere for an Oriental quarter. 

Meanwhile, with the gradual disappear- 
ance of race prejudice, the several negro 
quarters tend to disperse. 

The Chinese quarter has 
upon by the Italians and the negroes. 

The tendency of foreigners is to hold to- 





the German 


is 


been encroached 


gether so long as most of them are poor 
and ignorant of English. Acquaintance 
with the English tongue at once makes 
them less dependent upon one another, 


and with the coming of prosperity the dis- 
position is to remove to some more attrac- 
tive part of the town. 


Drawing Evening Congregations. 


HE difficulty of filling the city 
churches in the evening is felt by 
nearly all ministers, and there is no 


exception to the up-town churches situated 
in what may be called typical churchgoing 
districts. The falling off in attendance is 
due to a variety of conditions and causes 
which cannot be removed People have 
80 many engagements in a city of attrac- 
tions like New York that many are thor- 
oughly tired out when Sunday night comes, 


and they take the evening off for a rest 
unless somthing unusual attracts them. 
The average churchgoer feels that when 


he has attended morning service and possi- 
biy a Sunday school or afternoon vespers 
he is justified in staying home with his 
family at night. 

Recognizing these conditions, many of the 
2 ge ee have this year resorted to vari- 
ous methods to draw upon the floating 
population which does not, as a rule, attend 
divine service in the evening. Some of these 
methods have proved so successful that 
the churches have been packed night after 
night, and the large audiences thus gath- 
ered have proved of distinct value in help- 
ing the growth and development of the 
congregations. 

Thus, one Harlem church has been treat- 
ing its evening audiences to musical ren- 
derings of classical compositions, such as 
“The Messiah’’ and “ Elijah." The mu- 
sic is one of the strongest drawing cards 
of New York churches. Special musical 
programmes’ are consequently becoming 
more and more features of the Sunday 
evening services. In some churches they 
take up all the services, excluding all forms 
or attempts at preaching, while in others 


they form only the chief feature of the 
service, with a fifteen-minute sermon or 
talk delivered at the end or beginning. A 


tirst-class choir is consideregl to-day from 
a financial point of view one of the best 
investments that a church can make, and it 
will build up a congregation and rent pews 
fully as rapidly 4s a first-class preacher. 
Another church has resorted as an experi- 
fMuent to illustrating the Sunday evening 


md 


sermon with stcreopticon views of the Holy 
Land. Some clergymen see in this method 
of illustrating a Sunday evening discourse 
infinite possibilities for the future. People 
will come out to see pictures when they 
will not go to Msten to a sermon or a 
lecture, 

Methods which have obtained In popular 
periodical and magazine publishing in the 
last few years have likewise made them- 
self apparent in the church, A man who 
has made a conspicuous success in any 
field of human endeavor is now captured 
by magazine editors to write for publica- 
tion, trustirg that the weight of the man's 
name will sell the magazine. Churches, 
missions, end Christian Association bodies 
generally are beginning to see the wisdom 
of securing a drawing name for their meet- 
ings. 

A noted football player who consents to 
talk on religion before young mien is almost 
sure to draw a big crowd, 

A well-known railroad President is like- 
wise a good speaker for any religious meet- 
ing, and hjs views are listened to with more 
interest than the average minister. 


Where Extremes Met. 


The contrast presented at Sixtieth Street 
and Fifth Avenue by the imposing home of 
the Metropolitan Club, on the northeast 
corner, and the squat red-brick saloon on 
the southeast corner, is not greater than 
the disparity in estate between the mem- 
bers of the “ millionaire’s club,” as it is 
called, and the patrons of “The Hack- 
men's Delight,” by which name the little, 
low-ceiling barroom is known. 

One Saturday evening recently the two 
extremes met. There was a small cotillion 
in the wing of the clubhouse, and, as the 
evening wore on, four young men in even- 
ing dress left the party and, emerging from 
the clubhouse, made thelr way through a 
double string of waiting cabs and entered 
the side door of ‘“* The Hackmen's Delight.” 
Plain cabbies and liveried coachmen were 
fraternizing at the bar, and the air was 
thick with the smoke from their pipes, but 
the intrusion of the visitors from the Four 
Hundred did not abash them any more than 
the humble surroundings did the young 
men, who stepped up to the bar and drank, 
and hurried back to the Metropolitan Club 
for the next dance. 

‘It must be a dry night over yonder,” 
remarked the former Yankee schoolmaster, 
who now picks up “ fares" for a living. 
‘1 reckon the punch is a bit too weak, and 
they find it a long wait for the supper.” 





Home Winter Gardens. 


HE Winter gardens of the 
which are now becoming popular after 
the Summer roof gardens paved the 
way, have stimulated a certain amount of 
imitation in private homes. 

The difficulty of constructing Winter roof 
gardens on private houses has been that 
on very cold nights it was almost impoes- 
sible to keep the temperature high enough 
to suit the plants. The extension conserva- 
tory has consequently met with greater 
favor where sufficient room is provided, 
but comparatively few houses can have ¢ 
extension constructed on a narrow city lot 
There is, however, one way to get around 
the difficulty. It is accomplished by build- 
ing roof gardens over the extension of city 
especially where the backyards re- 


theatres, 


houses, 
ceive the sunlight. 

A great majority of the city houses are 
three and four stories high, with dining 
room extension. Some of these extensions 
run up one and some two stories. In either 
case there is room on the flat roof for a 
Winter garden or conservatory. The rest 
of the house shelters this garden from the 
cold north and west winds, and entrance 
can be had to it by a doorway from the 
story even with it. 

These dining-room extension roof gardens 
are modern additions to the private city 
home that have become very popular, and 
their cost is comparatively small. The 
whole of the garden is built of strong 
structural tron framework, inclosing glass 
windows and roofs. The iron posts and 
supports are attached to the stone coping 
around the roof, and the framework forms 
a slight arch toward the centre, A few 
of the glass panels open on the sides and 
roof for ventilation. Two sets of shades or 
slides are provided to regulate the sun. 
One shade is of ordinary Holland linen, and 
merely obscures or modifies the sun's rays, 
and the other, which pulls up or down 
just back of the first, is made of heavy 
cotton material, through which very little 
light can pass. It is possible to produce 
total darkness in the conservatory by clos- 
ing both shades. 

It requires a little experience to regulate 
a roof extension conservatory like this so 
the plants will thrive. Too much sun is 
probably more dangerous to house plants 
in Winter than too little. On pleasant, 
sunny days the power, of the sunlight is 
greatly magnified when passing through 
glass, and plants standing near the win- 
dows are very easily burned and scorched. 
More than one housewife has discovered 
this to her great regret. It is only during 
a few sunny days of the Winter when the 
full force of the sun can be tolerated by the 
plants all the time, and the lighter shades 
must be constantly changed and shifted 
during the daytime.’ At night both shades 
are drawn, and they serve as excellent 
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protectors for shutting out the extreme 
cold. 

Houses heated by steam are easily ar- 
tanged for warming the conservatories, but 
those heated by furnace must generally be 
supplied with stoves for the roof garden. 
Small coal stoves warm the conservatory 
sufficiently, and make the atmosphere 
agreeable to those who wish to stay in the 
bower of plants. 

With rugs scattered around, a few tables 
and reclining chairs, the extension roof 
garden in Winter is thus made one of the 
pleasantest parts of the modern city house, 
and one can daily take a sun bath, which 
no other part of the house affords, In- 
deed, some invalids are now taking their 
sun baths at home in the heart of New 
York instead of going South or to Califor- 
ula, 


The Deacon’s New Year Discourse. 


66 RECKON,” said Deacon Blimber, 
“thar ain't no doubt but what a 
heap o' folks ‘ll set up to see the old 

year out, Well, thar ain't no harm In that, 
pervided that when the old feller goes he 
don't look like twins to ‘em, An’ they 
want to remember that thar ain't no af- 
finerty betwixt a buttonhook an’ a key- 
hole. 

“I never see no harm in the wassail cup 
pervided you let go of it afore a hic-cup 
gits mixed in with it. 

“Though it seems to me that everybody 
that hollers out, ‘Happy New Year!" to 
thelr feller citizens r’'aly meens it, an’ that 
their hearts goes with it, yit it sort o' 
strikes me that ef in a good many cases a 


ton o’ coal or a bar’! o' flour, or some- 
thin’ o' sim'lar heft or substance went 
along with it, too, happy New Year ‘d 
be more likely to foller it. 

“This is the time o' year that lots 6’ 
folks wait fer, so they kin turn over a 


new leaf. Maybe they need to, bad enough, 
but what's the use? Them folks that's al- 
ways turnin’ over a new leaf at this time 
o year mowt jest as well not do it, ‘cause, 
so fur as I ever knowed, ther ain't none of 
‘em but what starts in right away on the 
new leaf same’s they did on the old un 
Them that wants to turn over a new leaf 
an’ keep it clean don’t wait fer New Year's 
to come afore they do it." 


Her Destination. 


N Irishwoman, broad of back and gray 
of hair, waddled into a dingy 
town horse car one day last week. 

“T want to go to the Fish Theayter, 
said in a rich brogue, 


cross- 


she 


“The Fish Theatre?" echoed the on- 
ductor, 
* Aye,”’ said she. 


He had never heard of it, no more had the 
driver or the prim youth on the platform, 


the man with the bundle forward, or even 


the messenger boy, who looked up from his 
nickel library to acknowledge it. 

No one had heard of the Fish Theatre. 
A somewhat labored  cross-examination 


brought out the fact that she wanted to go 
to the Aquarium. She got a transfer at 
broadway. 


The “French Maid’s” Turn. 


HO set the is not set down 
W in the annals of the Four Hundred, 
but the dainty French maid is dis- 
placing the pompous butler and the dapper 
footman as the guardian of the portals of 
the mansions of the wealthy along Fifth 
Avenue and on the upper west side 

The stranger in uppertendom, unfamiliar 
with its ways, no longer perplexed by 
his ring at the front door bell being an- 
swered by an important looking man in 
evening clothes, and he is not embarrassed 
by mistaking man for master, for the 
dvor is opened by a neat little maid in 
black, a tiny lace cap perched on her head, 
and a dainty little apron marking her 
status in the house. 

“Is Mr. Brown in?" asks the caller. 

“Oul, Monsieur,” is her reply, not in- 
frequently with a Hibernian twang, and 
she takes the visitor's card with pretty 
grace and flits away with it. 

Within the past few months the “ Freneh 
maid '’ has supplanted tae man servant in 
quite a number of the homes of the fash- 
fonable set. 


fashion 


is 


Pinning Down the Professor. 


FACT well known to medical men is 

that frequently after a patient has 

swallowed or even imagined he has 
swallowed some sharp object, like a fish- 
bone or a pin, the sensation of pain will 
be complained of for a long time, even 
though nothing is lodged in the throat. It 
is often hard to convince a patient that his 
feeling of distress ig altogether due to 
imagination. 

Such patients will go from one physician 
to another, still convinced that the object 
is sticking im the throat. In such cases it 
is a justifiable trick to fool the patient by 
producing a substitute pin which the opera- 
tor has at hand and which he triumphantly 
shows to the patient after touching the 
throat with some instrument. This invari- 
ably satisfies the patient and cures him. 

The professor wished to make an object 
lesson of this phenomenon, and advised the 
students to watch for the look of satisfac- 
tion on the patient’s face when the imagin- 
ary source of irritation was recovered. 
After a prolonged examination, the profes- 
sor, with an assumed air of exultation, 
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handed the substituted bright pin to the pa- 
tient, only to be greeted with the disgusted 
remark of the man: 

“Naw, dat’s not it. 1 swalleyed a black 
pin." 





Would Try the Old Masters. 


REPUTATION for wit is like a rolling 
A snowball, it gathers from without 
more than it develops from within. 

He who possesses the reputation for witty 
stories shall have witty stories added to 
him, so to speak. Just so with the great 
National type, the American parvenu. There 
is a charming woman in Washington, who 
betrays her beginnings sometimes, so all 
the malapropisms current are told of her. 

And here is another. It is probably quite 
as true as some of the others. An acquaint- 
ance met the lady on the deck of an out- 
going steamer. Two of her daughters were 
with her. 

“ What, off for Europe again? 
the errand this time?" 

“I'm going to have the dear girls’ pore 
traits painted.” 

“ Why not in America?" 

“Oh, I've tried all the American artists 
in vain. Now, we're going over to see what 
the old masters can do.” 


What is 


A Long and Short Skirt Count. 


PROPOS of the discussion of the sue 
perjority of the long or the short 


skirt, a Broadway promenader sta- 
tioned himself about 5 o'clock the other 


afternoon at Twenty-third Street and Fifth 
Avenue, and counted for one hour the num- 
ber of long and short skirts that passed. 
The crossing was muddy, and, allowing for 
of the 


any inaccuracy in the counting 
gentleman, the count showed the short 
skirt to be the most popular. Of the 320 


women whose skirts were counted, 64 wore 
long skirts, while 256 wore short 
This ratio of 4 to 1 proved the popularity 
of the short skirt. 


ones. 


A Jury Experience. 

MAN who had been summoned to 
serve on a jury in the Supreme Court 
the other was asked if he ever 
served jury before. In a deep, rich 
brogue he replied 

“Indade Oi hove. 
down beyant South Jersey. What 
looked like the remains of corpse had 
been washed ashore furninst a shipwreck. 

‘We ir hated deliberation what 
might be the cause of death for twelve mor- 
called in an ixpert, who 


day 
on L 
"Twas on a Coroner's 
Jury 
a 


sat on 


tal hours, whin we 


informed us that the remains had been 
dead 4,0uW0 years, an’ was nothin’ more'n 
a haythen Egyptian mummy 
“Hut that was not all, for the county 
refused to pay our fees on some technicility 
o the law. Indade Oi hove served on a 
} jury Iie was excused 
Absent-Minded Beggars. 
HE “ absent-minded beggar "’ was 
T Standing on Park Row near the bridge 
entrance when the Columbia pro- 
fessor came along, engrossed in a problem 
more unsolvable than that of Archimedes 
and his alloyed gold crown. 
* Mister,” said the beggar if yer plaise, 
kin yer help a poor man to a cup of coffee? 
I ain't had nuthin’ to ate for a day.’ 
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man, the 
He pulled out 


The professor looked at the 


problem still absorbed him 


a quarter and looked at it 

“ That's all I have got, my man. Can yeu 
give me change for it? 

“Yis, Sir, L think I kin,"’ and then he 
started, 

“Here you are, Sir,’ said the beggar, 
handing the professor two dimes and a 
nickel. 

The professor took the change, but re- 
turned the nickel. 

“This for you and much obliged,” he 
said. 

“ Thank you, Sir!’ responded the beggar. 

And then the two absent-minded ones 


each pursued his way. 





Public School Laboratories. 


HE laboratory method of teaching is 
T so much in vogue now that few pri- 
vate schools advertise for students 
without enumerating, as a part of the 
equipment, ‘‘a spacious laboratory, where 
students can perform their own experi- 
ments under the direction of an efficient 
instructor."’ 


More lasting good results, it is said, from 
having a child “ learn by doing" than can 
ever be hoped for from the ancient method, 
whereby children were forced to accept a 
knowledge of things on the authority of 
their teacher, or because they “ got it” in 
a book. 

The advance to this more scientific and 
reasonable method of spreading knowledge 


is, however, not confined solely to pri- 
vate schools. 
Here in New York are thirty public 


schools where this laboratory method is in 
daily use. 


The Kipling of it. 

i .ear that Smithers and Brown have 
fallen out because of a woman; do you 
know her?” > 

“Yes; the dashing little Widow Blue 
is the rag and the bone and the hank of 
hair of contention. 
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Dueling Journalists in Porto Rico 


HiEN a 
visited 


Porto 
the begin- 


commission from Rico 


W New York 

ning of this year, several of the 
members were placed on the visiting list 
the New York Athletic Club. One even- 
ing one of the Porto Ricans, Mr. Vicente 
Balbas, who now residing in Washing- 
those who had gathered in 
gymnasium by his prowess with the 

One after another the fencers 
the club were compelled to admit their 
inferiority to the man from Porto Rico 

Few those aware of the 
fact that Mr. Balbas was one of the old- 
est and most distinguished newspaper edi- 
tors in the new island 
of them would have 
they told that an editor in Porto 
Rico, the Spanish régime, had per- 
force to be an accomplished duelist; that 
he must be as ready with his sword to de- 
fend his opinions he was bold to ex- 
press them in his paper. There is scarce- 
ly an editor in the island who has not met 
his man and received or given wounds. 

Under the present administration. duel- 
ing, of course, is prohibited, and indig- 
nant readers of the newspapers are obliged 
_to seek satisfactiOn in the law courts. The 
Spanish editors will tell you that the good 
old of journalism (everybody who 
wields a pen. here is a journalist) have de- 
parted, and will still tell with pride of their 
sanguinary encounters. One editor, whom 
I have in mind, has fought nineteen duels, 
and carries scars from sword and bullet 
wounds, 

It was George Davis, United 
States Army, who the order pro- 
hibiting dueling, and since his decree only 
one or two meetings have taken place. The 
authorities have not prevented mobs from 
wrecking newspapes offices on account of 
the appearance of some offensive article, 
but the police have vigilantly prevented any 
duels. 

Prior to the issuing of this order by Gen. 
Davis—that “ridiculous order,’ as it was 
termed by many—any man who had the 
hardihood to enter the newspaper field 
writer had first to enter a fencing 
academy or take lessons at target practice 
from some of the numerous professors, and 
to provide himself with a copy of the re- 
vised and amended edition of the code of 
honor, one paragraph of which reads: 
“Any challengee failing to apologize or 
otherwise attend to the demands of any 
party believing himself aggrieved, during 
the twenty-four hours after the duel no- 
tice has been served on him by the sec- 
ceases tu be a gentleman from that 
time on, and the offended party may treat 
him accordingly.” 
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Adjoining the editorial rooms in most of 
the newspaper offices was a fencing rink 
where most of the staff's spare time was 
utilized in practicing. There was also kept 
a regular museum of arms, and at one 
office that exists to-day there was ex- 
tended prominentiy the editor's desk 
a crossed penholder and sword and under- 
neath the following inscription: “In this 
sacred mansion honor prescribes not. What 
is written with our pen is backed by our 
eword.” 

The rules governing the duel were simi- 
lar to those which prevailed in Spain. The 
aggrieved reader, instead of calling at the 
newspaper office and disturbing the edi- 
tor’s peace of mind by raising a rumpus 
or threatening to withdraw his name from 
the subscription list, would send a polite 
note by his seconds. An acceptance to the 
challenge would be given, a meeting ar- 
ranged, and the editor would then calmly 
resume his next day's editorial pitching 
into the Government or some of his political 
enemies, There was no thought of police 
interference. 

The duels fought were not mock ones 


over 
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VER since King Edward ascended the 
throne the London papers have been 
making free use of the words 

“quaint,” “Old World,” “historic,” 
“archaic,” “ feudal,’ and “ symbolic,” in 
connection with the various ceremonies in 
which he has taken part. The arrange- 
ments now being made for his Majesty's 
coronation have called for an even more 
lavish use of these and similar terms. 

Of afi the proceedings which have so far 
attended this approaching event, the meect- 
ings of the Court of Claims have 


been the mest curious. Every antiquarian 
in the kingdom seems to have been devot- 
ing his time to showing the necessity of 
the presence in Westminster Abbey of some 
official or the employment of some. piece 
ef ancientry, and the Lord Chamberiain 
and other officers have, according to re- 
port, been pestered almost to death. 

Brief dispatches were sent to this country 
in regard to the proceedings of the Court 
of Claims, but the detailed reports now 


available show that they weré far more 


j honor a 


lengee at 





the 


Sabres were 
to 


by any 
weapons, 
fulfilied 


means. 

and uscertain if the blade 
the requirements the of 
thread was thrown in the air and 
caught on its edge. If the thread was cut 
in two the weapons were pronounced sat- 
isfactory. 
duel was decided upon 
at the flow 
at the death. 


To are acquainted 
bitterness of Spanish political feeling it fs 
not surprising that these duels often re 
sulted seriously. It matter within the 
memory of many Porto Ricans that a chal- 
Ponce insisted that himself and 
enemy hold the muzzle of each other's gun 
between their teeth and stand with their 
right toes touching. The seconds, however, 
decided that this style of combat was not 
consistent with the of honor. While 
the seconds were discussing the point the 
challenger fainted on the field It is only 
fair to state that neither of these 
thirsty parties was a journalist. 

It was the custom for the seconds before 
allowing a fight to commence, to place in 
each principal's pocket a ‘letter which 
stated that the writer was tired of life, and 
had committed suicide and that nobody 
was to blame, &c 


A prominent Spanish editor in San Juan 
still keeps his dueling in his desk 
drawer. The pistols are longer and finer 
than the common On the field the 
men took up a position with their right 
wides to each other. The right to fire first 
was decided by ballot and the signal was 
the clapping of the seconds’ hands. While 
the duel was in progress the man whose 
turn it to fire advanced a few 
toward his enemy, the men thus gradually 
drawing closer together. When the com- 
batants came so together that the 
bullet was bound to take serious effect, 
the man whose turn it was fire 
generally display his great magnanimity by 


of code 


One of two ways of deciding the 
the combat was to 


cease of blood or else only 


those who with the 


cade 


blood- 


pistols 


ones 


was 


steps 


close 


to 


' shooting into the air and exclaiming, dra- 


matically: 

‘I spare thee thy life." 
editors 
quite 


one 


Nor was 
Among the 
a common 
monument exists to- 
the memory of some gallant (7) officer 
who fell defending his honor. On the pa- 
rade ground at Moro Castle, in plain view 
of the troops they drill every day, is 
a costly pillar erected to the memory of a 
prominent Governor of the island who fell 
fighting a brother officer who had 
reled with him, mayhap over some 
creole. The report was to the 
ernment in Spain that General 
died of yellow fever. 
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But, alas! journalistic feuds in Porto Rico 
are no longer arranged according to the 
code of honor. The less spectacular system 
of hurling printer's ink is now in vogue, 
and the other day the editor of the oldest 
Spanish newspaper in the island 
promised a libel suit by paying some $300 
The editor paid over the money with tears 
of regret that the good old way of 
tling such disputes no longer existed. 

Every day the public, i. ¢., the reading 
public, is regaled with printed expressions 
of contumely and personal epithets that 
in days gone by would have caused blood 
to flow like water. An editor with a strong 
wrist and a keen eye is no longer a power 
in Porto Rico; it is the man with the flat- 
tering pen and the political pull who wields 
the power. No longer is the loaded pistol 
kept ready at hand beside the scissors and 
the mucilage bottle; no longer does fear 
of death or wounds dictate journalistic pru- 
dence in choice of language or limit open 
accusation. D. L 8. 

San Juan, P. R. 


com- 


set- 





QUAINT CORONATION PROBLEMS 
FOR COURT OF CLAIMS 


the first time since 1837—in the office of the 
Privy Council, on Dec. 4, it was almost as 
strange a spectacle, on a smaller scale, as 
the coronation will be. 

Among the members of the court are Lord 
Haisbury, the Dukes of Devonshire and 
‘Norfolk, Lord James of Hereford, Lord 
Robertson, and Lord Alverstone. The. Lords 
ofthe Council were in full State attire— 
the Lord Chancellor in full bottomed wig 
and gown of black and gold; the Duke of 
Norfolk in the brilliant uniform of Earl 
Marshal, and the others In Court dress, 
King's Counsel, who were present in large 
numbers to represent various claimants, 
wore their ‘ House of Lords” big wigs. 

After the summons inviting the claimants 
to appear had been read, the court got to 
work. It was soon apparent that, if all 
the claims presented were to be considered, 
-the labors of the tribunal Would bid fair to 
Jast until after the coronation. The court 
disposed of this difficulty in a manner 


which has doubtless caused it to be accused 


would | .turdy people who are known almost sole- 


favorite | 


| granted 


NEW YORK TIMES, 


| 
| 
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Committee of Privileges of the House of 
Lords, and, judging from appearances, the 
committee will have to hear as elaborate 
arguments as are furnished in a sensation- 
al murder triai. The Duke of Atholl, the 
Earl of Ancaster, the Marquis of Chelmon- 
and Earl all claim this 
e, and all are represented by counsel. 
The court also balked at having to decide 
the claim of Frank Dymoke, who, as owner 
of the Manor of Scrivelsby, demanded 
either that he act as the King’s Champion 
the coronation that a 
to a predecessor? in 
service be revived for his benefit 
Chancellor 


deley, Carrington 


off 


at baronetcy 
lieu of this 
The Lord 


sald the claim would be record- 


| ed, but that the court was of opinion that 


| Lord 


fish, 


The 


| that 


| demand 


| and many are regarded as regular holly or 


| gathered and shipped during the 
| months, 


the matter was outside 
The Duke of Newcastle 
a controversy with the Earl! of Shrewsbury 
which of them should ‘“* provide a 
glove for the King’s right hand and sup- 
port Majesty's right arm while he 
holding the sceptre Lord Shrewsbury 
however, obtained 
proved his right 


its jurisdiction 


as to 


his is 


consolation, 
white 
Ireland. 


some as 


he 
to carry a staff as 


High Steward of 


Among the most curious claims presented 
was that of A. E. Russell 
Larderer, and to appropriate 
remainder of the beef, 
kids, lard, 
salt,”” and 
was excluded, ** 
to 


to as Chief 
fees ‘‘ the 
veni- 
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act 
as 
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flesh, 


things 
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other 
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was the victor in j 


claim | 


of the 
carry 


Lord 


to 


Manor of Addington be able 
to his Majesty ‘‘a mess of pot- 
tage,’ and the demand of anether claimant 
that he hold the towel when his 
Majesty washes before dinner was also in 
vain. 


King's 


Lovers of the 
will 


picturesque are hoping that 
be admitted. According to 
the old precedent, the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports, thirty-two in number, in 
crimson privileged to carry over 
the King a canopy of gold or purple silk, 
‘supported by with silver, 
four barons to a staff, and the like for the 
Queen, and to have the canopies, 
bells for their perquisites This de- 
scription of the canopy and its supporters 
gorgeous, but, judging from pict- 
of past coronations, the reality is 
more The fate of the Barons’ 
claim rests with the Ear! Marshal, who will 
decide whether their Majesties shall 
cagopies over them. The Court of Claims 
has decided that, if this is to be the 
the Barons shall be stationed in the 
to perform their historic duties. 
Even t@ detail the 
the court would take up 
of and from this it may be judged 
that members of the tribunal have no 
sinecure. They will meet again on Jan. 14, 
but it is impossible to tell how their 
labors will be ended. It is possible that, 
before this is the case, they will have to 
decide on a claim by William Waldorf 
Astor, who, according to rumor, has bought 
an estate which carries with its possession 
the right to perform some service the 
coronation 
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Mountain Climbing for Holly and Mistletoe. 


HE for 
for decorative purposes in cities dur- 
ing the holiday has produced 

during the past new industry 
along the Smoky range of the 
reat Appalachian mountains 

mistletoe hunting In 
has become the 
exist in 
Carolina, 
thousand 


Increasing demand evergreen 
season 
few 
Mountain 
chain of 
holly 


years a 


of 
so extant 


and 
and great 
for evergreen that there 
t Tennessee, Western North 
Eastern Kentucky several 


fact 


as 


and 


mistletoe 
chief source 
the Winter season is dependent the 
hazardous feat of climbing tall trees and 
gathering the parasitical mistletoe, or in- 
vading of the Smoky 
Mountains to cut the thickly growing holly. 

The speculative genius of the enterprising 
country merchants has dermant, 


ly 
whose 


as 


hunters, and 
during 


and 
of 


holly 
subsistence 
upon 


the coves and ravines 


not been 
their position being to 
to gather the ever- 
and ship Hast and 
the being 
carloads have been 


mistletoe dealers, 
hire mountain 
green, which 

North in 
closely packed. 


people 
they buy 
large boxes, 
Many 


evergreen 


past 
until 
there 


two 
and such will not 
middie of January, after which 
little demand for the evergreen. 

To gather mistletoe or holly is a vocation, 


stop 


is 


|} and a novice will find that he cannot com- 





| years, 


pete with the trained *‘ hunter '’ who will be 
found living in his little home along the 
mountain sides. The mistletoe has been re- 
garded as very valuable during recent 
and as it becoming scarcer the 
value has been enhanced. In many sec- 
tions it cannot be found at all, and it is true 
that nearly every mistletoe rangé has al- 
ready been the stamping ground of 
hunter.” 

The mistletoe of the Smoky Mountains is 
of a yellowish green, glossy, and during 
the Yuletide has a beautiful white berry or 
bulb. It grows on. the sycamore, beech, and 


is 


| oak trees chiefly, as a fungus growth at all 
times, and it seems that the taller the tree 


the better the plant grows. 

The mountaineers scale the trees with 
great dexterity, tying themselves to the 
limbs of the trees, while with small saws 
they sever the dark brown protuberances 
from which the branches of the growth 
spring. Often the mountaineer finds that 
he cannot reach the mistletoe except by 
bringing his long “squirrel rifles" to 
play upon the seat of the cluster. This is 
not as satisfactory as climbing after it, 
however, as the brittle twigs are often 
broken by the fall. 

The holly of the Smokies is regarded as 
the most beautiful and highly prized for 
decoration of the twelve to fourteen species 
of the ilex in the United States, and while 
closely akin to the common mountain holly, 
is far superior to it. The leaves are larger 
and possess a deeper lustre; the berries are 
larger and@ of a deeper red than any other 
American species, 

The holly of the Smokies is more accessi- 
bie than the mistletoe, but it is reached only 
with great difficulty. It grows in clusters 
in deep fastnesses, usually between two 
mountains, and to reach it one must be 
trained in climbing mountains. It is cut 
near the earth, and the atalwart men of 
the mountains carry it many miles to the 
stations along the railroad lines, where it is 
sold to the merchants to be packed and 
shipped. As holly, like mistletoe, brings a 
good price in Eastern and Northern mar- 
kets, the mountain people, who really do 
not see much coin of the realm, are amply 
paid for their labor, and the merchant also 
comes in for his profit. 

The traditional charm and fictional em- 
ployment of mistletoe and holly are perhaps 
wholly unknown to those who gather them. 
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decoration 
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many uses for 
There formerly existed among the Indians 
of the Alleghanies a tradition to the 
of the holly that has attracted 
great attention, and the shrub was dear to 
the red man It is told that just before a 
great battle the red berries of the holly 
were boiled down, black tea made 
therefrom, which termed “ black 
drink’; a brave who drank this draught 
was presumed to be free from all danget 
that might attend contact with the enemy. 
The ferocious Creeks and Cherokees seldom 
went battle without drinking of the 
black drink.”’ 


as 


use berry 


and a 
was 


to 


Old Desk’s Remarkable History. 
N old desk, the property of a 
well-known New York woman, has a 

of its own worth telling. 
For those not versed in old English furn- 
iture, let it be that the Adam broth- 
ers—James Robert—came between 
Sheraton Chippendale, Their work, 
satinwood, was distinguished by 
fine painting and inlaying. This 


Adam 


history 


said 
and 
and 
in 
its use of 
ent 
the 
Aull 


owner a score of years ago 
window of a train moving slowly into 
The woman had a passion for old 
A shop sign caught her eye, and 
desk. She was on her way to 
but the temptation was 
she left her train. The’ 


from 


then the 


eatch a steamer, 


too strong, and 


| desk she found too high in price, and after 


examining it with great care and covetous 
eyes, she proceeded on her way. 

Five years later she was traveling in 
Italy. While in Rome, engaged in her fa- 
vorite fad of *‘ doing *’ old furniture shops, 
she saw a familiar piece—no other, was it, 
than the desk she had seen five years be- 
fore in England, The marks were intact, 
there could be no error. How it got there 
she was unable to discover, but the price 
being still too high, she wag obliged to 
leave it. = 

Another, five years passed, and the wo- 
man was once more on a train running into 
Hull, again bound for an outgoing ocean 
steamer. As before, she was gazing eut of 


; the window looking for the little shop of 


antiques. Her eyes almost left her head in 
astonishment. The same Adam desk stood 
in the place it had occupied when first it 
charmed her, eyes. Missing her steamer 
was of no consequence, the mystery must 
be solved and the desk secured, for it was 
simply defying fate not to snatch the 
precious piece. 

The second time she left her train and 
hastened to make inquiries and to learn 
whether she was dreaming or losing her 
mind. The explanation was simple after all. 
The desk had with other furniture been 
placed in the shop by an old English fam- 
ily to be sold. Severai years later the fam- 
ily went to Italy in search of health for 
one of its members, and all the heirloom 
furniture unsold was taken with them. 
Finding the Roman climate of no benefit 
to the invalid, they placed the pieces of 
furniture in a shop for sale, and went on. 
Later, the head of the family died, the 
furniture was gathered together and taken 
back to England, where reduced fortunes 
made it necessary to sell even at a loss. 
The woman bought the desk for $60, a 
quarter of the price first asked, and has 
since been offered over $800 for it--nearly 
fifteen times its cost to her. 


Cheap at the Price. 
POLICEMAN in one of the lower east 
side precincts was dead, and his 
comrades decided to collect subscrip- 
tions from the smali merchants in the 


neighborhood to defray the funeral ex- - 
penses. In pursuance of this determination, 
a Wardman called on an East Broadway. 
merchant and asked him for $5. ss 
“ What,” said the storekeeper, “$5 te 
bury a policeman: That's cheag Here’g 
$10—bury two” 





land, but at sea it is tenfold worse, 

far more destructive to life and”prop- 
erty, and so awful and threatening in its 
unknown and unmeasured possibilities that 
tho stoutest heart quails before it. Rail- 
* reads may be snowed under on land by the 
ficrce storms, towns and villages be ac- 
tually buried alive for days and weeks, 
and traffic of all kinds suspended indefi- 
nitely, but on the ocean the helpless bark 
scuds toward the havenless port to cer- 
tain destruction, and the tramp steamer 
labors heavily in the seas, the voyagers 
hoping for the best. 

There is one class of ships that cannot 
run before the blizzard nor skulk in 
strange harbors to escape it. The express 
steamers must run on schedule time, and it 
may be that they must go forth to meet 
the monster, fully conscious of the impend- 
ing conflict. Occasionally the sailing of a 
medern ocean greyhound may post- 
roned twenty-four hours in order to let 
the worst of a storm blow over, but usually 
they run forth heedless of the weather 
warnings, Confident in their powers, they 
gropple with the blizzard and toil triumph- 
antly through the mighty conflict. In their 
regular navigation of the ocean some of 
the big liners are sure to meet every bliz- 
vard, It is always a speculation with the 
Captains as to which boat of the line wili 
copture the worst storm of the season 

When a Dilizzard is raging 
midatiantic or on the 
Captain of the steamer which 
carries with him the good and 
hopes of his fraternity He the 
gravity of the situation, and he conserves 
his strength and energy by resting well 
befcre the blizzard is met. Then he knows 
that he must pit his skill and knowledge 
and the power of his boat against the most 
figantic elemental fores that ever com- 
bined for the destructicn of human life 
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sea Is not an inconsiderable 
on with. The fully instructs 
Captains to make in of 
storm, and only to reduce the normal speed 
when the limit of safety demands ft. 

In the case of such steamers 
Deutschland, her 24-odd knots are only 
maintained at an extreme expenditure of 
money for coal, Most the steamers 
carry 3.000, 4,000, or 5.000 tons o coal for 
the trip. ond when they limp into port after 
a rough Journey they rarely have more 
than one-fifth or one-sixth of the reserve 
coal left in their bunkers. Delay thus 
costly account of the 
and sometimes it might 
dangerous. 


company 


speed spite 


the 
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absolutely 


coal 
prove 


on 


The delay of a day of such steamers as 
the Deutschland, Oceanic, any of the 
similar large steamers would cost in coal 
between $1,500 and $2,500. Under reduced 
speed the steamers would consume less 
coal, but on the theory that it costs less 
to hurry through with the trip the navigat- 
ors hurl their tons of tron and steel through 
the turbulent sea at a speed that seems 
almost incredible. The heaviest seas are 
like the shock of an earthquake they 
strike against the big steamers, but except 
for a momentary hesitation the vessel con- 


or 


as 


w ALCHEMISTS OF TO-DAY 


alchemists, 
picture 


the 
mental 
cestume, 


thinks of 
usually forms a 
sage in mediaeval 
some quaint laboratory and in 
fear of the terrors of the 
is, of course, remembered that 
who believe 
he- 
ele- 
day 


HEN 
W one 

of a 
working in 
momentary 
Church. It 
there are scientists 
as Sir Humphrey Davy is safd to have 
that gold is not an essential 
ment, and that chemistry will 
solve the problem which fascinated so 
many persons in by-gone days, 
from time to time 
the assertions of 
claim that they have discovered 
make gold, Sometimes these 
ceed in inducing others to subscribe money 
for the purpose of developing their dis- 
coveries, though why anybody who has 
learned how to make gold should desire to 
share the proceeds is a mystery. 

But that there live In this year of grace 
actual alchemists—men and women who 
believe that the Great Secret cain be 
learned by following the teachings of Cor- 
neliu; Arippa, Parptist Porta, and Para- 
celsus—is a circungstance which is mot so 
well known. It is, however, a fact. 

In the big cities of Europe and America 
there are many persons who spend their 
time and money in weird experiments with 
antimony and quicksilver and a myriad of 
other substances; who belleve that the se- 
cret has been possessed by various per- 
sons in the past, and that the cryptogram- 
matic language of the old books on magic 
veils knowledge which would give Its pos- 
sessor wealth and power. 

Not only do these modern alchemists fol- 
low in the footsteps of the Flamets and 
Van Helmonts of the past, but they iml- 
tate the ancient masters of ocenttism by 
forming societies ‘which are supposed to 
be secret, but whose proceedings ace car- 
ried on with an amount of publicity which 
would have horrified a Rosicrucian of the 


cne 


to-day 
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one 


the 
persons 
how 
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att 


tinues to worm its way through the mount- 
ain of water, forced ever onward by the 
powerful revolutions of the screws that 
never cease in their work. 

The coal expense of the Deutschland for 
a single trip across the ocean is roughly 
estimated at $15,000 when the journey is 
made in six days. The hard driving to 
which she is subject causes heavy depre- 
ciation in value, or about 10 per cent. on 
the first cost of $3,500,000. 

In times of severe blizzards this strain Is 
much greater, and the depreciation may 
easily run as high as 15 and 20 per cent., 
even when she reduces her speed to 
knots an hour. If to these two formidable 
items the wages of the crew, cost of pro- 
visions, insurance, and food for the pas- 
sengers be added, the cost of the trip runs 
up to $40,000 for the six days, or nearly 
$7,000 per day. This ts approximately what 
a blizzard would cost the owners of the 
Deutschland, Oceanic, or Kaiser Wilhelm. 

In the Winter time these great trans- 
atlantic liners never have paid, and when 
the ovean is disturbed by an unusual num- 
ber of blizzards the loss for the season has 
sometimes been considerable. A crack 
racer like the Deutschland may earn un- 
usually high rate of interest on her invest- 
ment during the few years she may hold 
the record, but after that period she be- 
comes less popular, and consequently less 
profitable. In one trip last Summer the 
passenger fares of this steamer amounted 
to $143,000 and on the return trip $57,000, 
In that memorable trip she made a huge 
profit for her owners, and a dozen more 
journeys were almost equally as profitable, 
Sut in the Winter season the profits will 
*s heavy losses 





be nothing, and in many ca 
must be met. 

There is scarcely a blizzard on the ocean 
which does not cause delays or aecidents of 
some kind to a few of the transatlantic 
steamers, and this loss equals in the aggre- 
gate hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
some storms. The old of wrecked 
ships were always made good by the marine 
insurance companies, but the modern losses 
from delays are rarely paid for by any out- 
side agent. They fall heavily upon the 
ship companies who operate the craft. 


In the great blizzard of IS888 a dozen 
steamers were delayed from to five 
days, and these losses ran all the way up 
from $1,000 for the ordinary tramp steam- 
ers to $3,000 and $5,000 for the Etruria and 
Paris. Several of the lesser vessels were 
delayed as much as a week in that blizzard, 
and their though smaller per day, 
were correspondingly larger because of the 
greater length of time on the ocean, 

It is a pretty serious matter for a modern 
steamer to get lost in a blizzard or to 
break any part of the machinery, The num- 
ber of actual wrecks of ocean steamers in 
blizzards is really few, and confined chiefly 
to coasters of rather ancient butld and 
pattern; but the losses through delays and 
slight accidents are so serious that sfeam- 
ship companies and marine architects are 
making every effort to eliminate the evil 

The blizzard is still a formidable enemy 
toereckon with, and even though the pas- 
sengers are perfectly safe and free from 
danger, the storm is bound to inflict finan- 
cial losses which have come to take th 
place of those caused by the wrecking of 
ships on the rocks and reefs of ouP coast 
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The object of the society is not 
research into the mysteries of alelemy 
Its members declare that it is the itt 
mate successor of the Society of the Kesy 
and that it the of the 
secrets which that august body handed 
down. Its members include many persons 
well known fn various walks of life. Some 
of them, doubtless, are attracted by 
picturesqueness of the whole business; 
others are theosophists, who believe that 
the teachings of the mystics are the hest 
cure for modern agnosticism, but 2 good 
few have joined the society besaus> the y 
think they can learn from the »ther mem- 
bers things which will help them in their 
search for the *‘ Red Powder’ which turns 
base metal into gold. 

It is these people who make the murket 
for those numerous reprints of works on 
magic which London and Paris publishers 
issue. The number of such books being 
published now is not so great as it wus a 
dozen years ago, when Mme. Blavatsky's 
teachings had not lost their novelty, and 
when Redway, the London publishe> 
voted his attention almost entirely to works 
on occultism. It is, however, still 
erable, and such men as Macgregor Mna- 
thers and Wynn Westcott are continually 
adding to the number of works with which 
the library of a modern student o* 
should be equipped. 

If any one is Inclined to doubt whether 
this strange quest is carried on fn practi- 
cal America, let him inquire of the dealers 
in old books in this city whether tney have 
any difficulty in disposing of alchemical 
works—not books on occultism in the re- 
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ligiots sense, but treatises on alchemy 
pure and simple. He will be informed that 
there is no class of old book which is a 
better investment, that if the work is rare 
it sells as easily as a first edition of Swin- 
burne or a product of the Groller Club, 
The books that are disposed of the most 
readily are those in English, for the mod- 
ern alchémist does not always think it 
necessary to be well equipped with a 
knowledge of dog Latin or old German. 
However, even the great folio volumes of 
such authors as Paracelsus and Van Hel- 
mont have a ready sale. 

If questioned in regard to his belief, the 
modern alchemist is ready with arguments 
to prove that he is not wasting his time. 
He will tell you of the mysterious person- 
age who appeared before Henry VII. of 
England, and who, in that monarcch's pres- 
ence, transmuted several pounds of copper 
into pure gold. This circumstance, it is de- 
clared, is related in the English state pa- 
pers, and it is added that the gold thus 
produced was made into coin. “ And to 
this day,"’ your alchemist observes trium- 
phantly, ‘“‘chemists cannot understand 
how it is that the quality of the gold in 
these coins is so pure,"’ 

The enthusiast will also tell 
strange story of Nicholas Wk 


you the 
1, 3a 





Frenchman who lived in the thirteenth 
century. According to the legend in regard 
to this person, he was very poor uniil he 
reached middle life, when he suddenly and 
most mysteriously became enormously 
rich, and founded various charities in the 
French capital. These institutions included 
# hospital, which, it is asserted, was in exe 
istence until the latter part of the elght- 
eenth century. 

After Flamel's death, so the story runs, 
a confession written by him was discov- 
ered. In it he told how he had acciden- 
tally found a manuscript written in Arabic. 
He could not read it, but showed it to an 
old fellow, who translated it for him. 
The manuscript turned out to be a receipt 
for the famous “ Red Powder.” Filamel, 
after long experiments, succeeded in mak- 
ing gold, and produced all that he desired, 

{t is added that Flamel, unwilling that 
the secret should die with him, and at the 
same time anxious that it should not be 
perpetuated in a manner that should only 
be understood by the initiated, destroyed 
the Arabic manuscript, but left the receipt 
in the form of a number of symbols on 
the wall of the hospital he founded. 

As for the other quest of the alchemists, 
the elixir of life, there is no evidence that 
anybody now takes the trouble to seek it, 
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ROM the Bronx to the South Ferry the 
of Jewish women have 
These sisterhoods 
the poor immi- 
which is hardly 
of volun- 


sisterhoods 
the city districted. 
on a work among 
of their own rice 
parallsied in the 
teer philanthropic cifort. It is a conibina- 
tion of Settlement work with the outdoor 
teclief organized charity. Through ft all 
the personil service is empha- 
sized, and it is this which differentiates 
the work from other charitable effort. 
It was this factor of 
into the charitable 
synagogues that Dr. 
Temple Emanu-El, organ- 
Sisterheed of Jewish Woren 
No such thing had ever 
been known in the Jewish Church, and 
New York still the only in the 
world where this peculiar form of organ- 
ized effort is found. The work 
Emanu-l Sisterhood may be taken 
type of all Including In its mem 
bership 300 women, it is the first of the 
sisterhoods to erect and own its own ad- 
ministration building, which was opened at 
v2 Kast Kighty- Jlast Fall 
Ten different branches of work are cur- 
ried on there, First there the distinetly 
charitable work, the outdoor relief, with 
which every sisterhood begins its history. 
Each branch of the work is in charge of a 
being officered by a 
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The second that 
schools, It the 
day school, which has 500 pupils, instructed 
by a corps of volunteer teachers. The 
object is to teach the ethical rather than 
the ceremonial side of the faith. 

Under the head of * Friends of the Work- 
ing Girls girls’ clubs, senior and 
junior, with social and literary meetings, 
illustrated lectures, a debating circle, 
classes in calisthenics, dressmaking, and 
the Bible. The City History Club has also 
conducted classes in city history there. 

There is a day kindergarten, 
creche, in which some sixty young 
eared for during the absence 
at work There is an 
bureau, in which 1,011 
work were handled last year, 
which employment was 


persons, 


section, each 
and a 


section 


* guide" 
is 


of religious 


conducts at home a Sun- 
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children 
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The class applying 
for work is composed largely of those 
physically unfit for hard labor, or who 
without knowledge of a trade 
In cases they are also without 
either standing 


are or busi- 


ness. most 
or reference. 

Occasionally there is an encouraging case 
Something over two years ago a man was 
small with a capital 

very of the en- 
over $261 
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first month 
aggregated 
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every 
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of $150 
terprise 
His total 
were $15,200. He 
made him, and there 
that he will become a successful merchant. 
A poor dressmaker was obliged to borrow 


sales 
at 
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of unusual 
came for repayment 
sold out under foreclosure when 
learned of the situation. 
They advanced a loan of $178. Within six 
months the dressmaker had repaid $120 
of it, and was supporting herself and those 
dependent upon her in comfort 


If a man knows a trade the 
tools and outfit are supplied to him for its 
practice. Sometimes he started 
peddler or push-cart man, or even in some 
more ambitious enterprise, if he seems to 
have the qualifications for.it. The 
of such a case came to light a few 
ago. 

During the Russian persecution ten years 
ago an immigrant was supplied with the 
necessary equipment to ply his trade as a 
shoemaker. Within a yeur he had repaid 


money account expenses, 
When 
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the loan and in doing so ventured the hope | 
that in time he would be able to help other | 


immigrants in his turn. The incident was 
forgotten, when the other day the women 
who made the original loan for the society 
received a call from the man. He is now 
a successful merchant, and he had searched 
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Odd and interesting characters are some- 
times the of circum- 
stance these recently was an 
Egyptian had made his way 
from Cairo to Paris, and had there studied 
pharmacy with an American for several 
that he could find a 
sition for the asking at a much higher sal- 
ary in this country, he came over with his 
wife and child fe that to secure 
in the pharmaceutical world 
Dass the examination 
which would necessitate 


tossed 
One 


up on wave 
of 


Jew, who 


years Believing po- 


found 
any position 
he would have 
provided by law, 


to 





a few months of and 
of money. His means were exhausted be- 
fore he had found anything to do, and 
eventually a job at manual labor was pro- 
vided for the sisterhood. <A few 
days ago a little woman came to ask 
if she might put her baby in the creche 
she wanted to go to . She 
not in physical condition 
vestigation brought 
of the Her 
garian 
languages, 
for a tourist 


study, quite a sum 


him 
neat 
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work. 
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the circum 
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vas 
and in- 
tances 
Hun- 
who spoke five or six 
and had formerly been a courier 
company. He had traveled 
all over Europe, and had had a position at 
the Columbian Exposition, 
made plenty of money. This, in the confi- 
of the ability to earn 
more, he had proceeded to dissipate. After- 
ward he had married his pretty little wife 
in Europe, and had come to New York in- 
tending open a restaurant. He had 
fallen sick, had finally come to the end of 
his means, and was eking out a precarious 
existence A position was secured for him 
as house butler in a wealthy family. He is 
a prince of butlers, and his is 
made 


out 
case 


Jew, a man 


at which he 


dence youth and 


to 


fortune 


The cooking classes are considered among 
the most valuable features of the work 

“ Nobody knows,"’ the director of 
the home, “‘ what a difference good man- 
agement and good cookery on the part of 
the mother the We 
have one woman on our pension list, a 
widow with four children, whom we pay 
$3 a k. She supplies her family of five 
on that sum, and the children are well fed. 
She knows how get the full value 
nourishment for every penny. Other 
dren from that more to live 
on show that are half-famished 
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The personal visiting of appli- 
cants for aid in their own homes by mem- 
of isterhood gives 
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constant 
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girls the streets in the 
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that 
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who 
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these 


women for 


rooms. are 


supported by wealthy 
the poor Jewish girls og 
the lower east The primary object 3 
amusement, but the instigation of the 
girls themselves clubs and classes now oc- 
cupy an inereasing number of evenings. 
Such as is the work of the Temple Emanu 
El Sisterhood, so is that of all the others. 
or a part of a house 
which work 
ixteen in all, includ 
housands. All work in 
with the United He- 
with other organiza- 
aid comfort to 
their beneficiarie They aim not so much 
give charity educate and elevate 
people with whom they come in contact, 
put them in a position where charity 
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announcement of Marconi's 
feat in spanning the At- 
hie wireless eignale there 


INCE the 
ensa tional 
lantic with 
have been a host of suggestions as to possi- 
ble future developments of this new art 
Wireless telegraphy, largely 
the appliances required, 


more 


because of 
simple has made 
rapid strides in development since its 
first announcement, four years ago, than 
has ine with any other impor- 
tant mechanical discovery of recent years 
And most of the experts agree that it will 
rapid development in the im- 
Nobody knows exactly 
not be done with wire- 
less telegraphy, and few are willing to 
make predictions, for the reason that many 
of the things it has already accomplished 
had declared to be impossible and 
were realized within a short time 
of statements. Even 
s0 progressive and speculative an experi 
menter Mr. Edison, who has seemed at 
times to think almost anything possible in 
and electrical lines, was 
staggered by Marconi's latest achievement 
that he at first refused to credit the news 
when it was stated that a signal had been 
across the Atlantic without wires 

Marconi declared, two years ago that the 
future development wireless telegraphy 
depended almost altogether upon mechan- 
ical improvements, and that the principle, 
being once demonstrated, it was capable of 
almost indefinite expansion At first it 
seemed as if a limit were put to the dis- 
tance to which wireless messages could be 
sent by the natural curvature of the earth. 
For that reason Marconi put up the tallest 
poles he could get and sent his messages 
from the highest possible places, thinking 
that the electric waves in passing through 
the atmosphere followed straight lines. 
One of the most important facts established 
by his success in sending a signal across 
the ocean is that there is no foundation for 
this earlier theory. It is now known that 
the wireless messages follow the natural 
curvature of the earth and do not proceed 
in straight lines, so that there is no limit 
to the distance to which they may be sent 
except the limit imposed by the strength 
of the original electric wave. 

With sufficiently powerful and properly 
developed appliances it has been stated by 
several experts within the past few days 
that wireless messages can be sent around 
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indicated by ek 
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now 
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as expert 
is 
maid 

the 


crossing 


to be by 


no dozen of 
the At 
lantie may more than old 
junk. They worth taking 
up from the bottom of the ocean, says one 
expert, if Mareon! demonstrates that he 
engage successfully in commercial 
between Europe and America The 
of an Atlantic cable is about #4,000),- 
The cost of two Marconi stations, 
on clither side, would be about $120,000 
three could be erected connecting England 
with New York for $190,000. These 
show upon what Marconi bases his estimate 
that he can send transatlantic messages at 
i profit for 1 cent per word. 

But far more extraordinary than this 
the assertion that Marconi's success opens 
the way for telephoning across the Atlan 
tic. As a matter of fact, Marconi used a 
telephone receiver in his recent ex 
periments, and when he got the signal from 
his station in Cornwall it was first heard 
through an ordinary telephone which he 
held to his ear. It is now regarded as one 
of the possibilities that the telephonic 
waves can be so amplified by 


costly cables 


be no 


be 


can 
work 
cost 
ooo, 
and 


as a 


| improvements that the sound of the human 


the 
Not 


voice may be sent almost as far as 


wireless messages of the present day 


' only can ship talk to ship when separated 


by hundreds or thousands of miles of water 
under the perfected Marconi system, but it 
is claimed that the movements of a hostile 
fleet may be followed. 

Everybody remembers the nine days’ sus- 
pense and agitation after Cervera's fleet 
sailed from the Cape de Verde Islands for 
the American coast, and the thousands if 
not millions ef dollars which were 
in useless preparations to meet this enemy 
all along the Atlantic seaboard, simply be- 
cause nobody knew exactly for what point 
the fleet was heading. In a future naval 
war, when all ships will be using Marconi 
instruments, it is said that such a thing as 
this may be impossible, for one Marconi 
instrument will pick up the Signal sent from 
another, even though the signal cannot be 
read. 

In order to 
code being used by the enemy, 
the same ingenious method will be 


wasted 


read the cipher and secret 
precisely 
used 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN 
NEW AMSTERDAM 


HE Dutch of New Amsterdam did not 
celebrate Christmas. Their midwin- 
ter holiday was the first of the new 

year. ‘The reason of this is not far to seek. 
The Duteh were Protestants of the strict- 
est Calvinistic sect, to whom everything 
that savored of Rome or recalled in any 
way its festivals was abhorrent. The cele- 
bration of the Christ Mass would to them 
be a sacrilege. They did not, it is true, leg- 
islate against Christmas as did the Com- 
monwealth in England, but they wiped it 
off the calendar as well as they could. 

We associate “Santa Clays"’ with the 
Dutch. This is a mistake. That excellent 
saint is of German origin, not Dutch. The 
Christmas tree, too, is German, and was 
not introduced into England, at least gen- 
erally, until the late Prince Consort set 
the example at Windsor. 

Instead the birth of the new year was 
generously celebrated by our Dutch ances- 
tors, collating it with the festivals of Pass 
and Pinxter, but causing it to outshine 
them all in the generality. and geniality of 
its observance. On that day welcome and 
wassail held high sway in the hospitable 
homes of the humble and high alike— 
whether of the “ Patroon,”’ whose name 
appeared in the list of the “Great Citi- 
zens,”” who numbered in Styyvesant’s time 
only twenty, or of the “ Lesser Citizens,” 
who in that golden age are enumerated at 
the splendid total of 220. 

All alike threw open their doors. Each 
with equal welcome greeted his neighbor 
withoet regard to distinctions of class or 
rank. On this one day the rich Patroon 
and the lowly artisan stood on a leyel from 
which neither was reminded of the supe- 
riority or inferiority of the other. This 
was the more remarkable because caste 
was clearly marked among these oligarch- 
fecal republicans. No lord of old England 
stood more remote from the common herd 
than did Mynheer Patroon from his lowly 
brother. . : 

But New Year's Day leveled all distinc- 
tions. The doors of the mansions—the 
front doors, not the rear doors—stood open 


On the table were roasted wild turkeys 
brought in by the Indians of Hacking-Sack 
or Sint-Sing. Little pigs rested with rosy 
apples in mouth as though inviting by ex- 
ample to indulgence of the freely offered 
refreshment. In a covered dish steamed a 
savory mess of a peculiar kind of “ little 
turtle " which a writer of the day testifies 
to be “ exceeding toothsome '’—yea, broth- 
er, the terrapin is toothsome, so much so 
that you have killed him and his kind 
from these waters, alas! these many de- 
cades. Great pies of pumpkin glowed with 
golden allure from deep dishes of Delft 
blue. Near at hand were stacked piles of 
*“ Oélie Kiicken,”’ which was the grand- 
daddy of our cruller, if my anthology of 
the table be not at fault. Planking these 
rose great pitchers of yellow cider, while 
bottles that contained Schnapps and other 
strong waters were not lacking. That our 
Dutch forebears liked good cheer is not to 
be disputed—the quality and quantity of it, 
as the new year came, has been handed 
down as more than a tradition even to the 
generation of this day. 


For here began the custom of “ New 
Year's calls," which only died out in our 
own time. On this day the tenant went to 
pay his respects to his landlord or “ pa- 
tron "—patroon in Dutch—and this is the 
origin of New: Year visits. The great man 
and his family sate all day in state in the 
great house shaking hands with and urging 
to refreshment the procession of comers. 
My Lord did not hesitate to lead a sub- 
stantial farmer tenant to renewed attack 
upon board or bottle, while Madame, his 
lady, with deft grace poured the eternal 
“ kaffee,” without which no Dutch func- 
tion was complete. A special brew of punch 
of great ‘‘smoothness"’ and much power 
was a feature of the entertainment. The 
secret of its compounding is preserved 
among old Dutch families of Albany, and 
it is annually served at the Fat Orange 


Club in that city and in the St. Nicholas 


Club of New York. All day long and far 
into the night the hospitality flagged not. 
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that is now. adopted in our army and navy 
for reading the heliograph, cable, and flag 
signals of an enemy on land or sea. Assum- 
ing Cervera to be sending Marconi mes- 
sages from his flagship to the other ves- 


| sels in his squadron or to the mainland of 


Spain, it 
the 


is claimed by some advocates of 
new system that these messages could | 
instruments on this coast, 
all that would be would 
to decipher the cod 
The Sampson-Schley 
been obviated by 


which would have kept 


necessary 
be 
controversy might 
wireless telegraphy 
the Navy Depart 
it Washington in instant communica- 
tion with Sehiey’s squadron the whole time | 
was at making unnecessary the 
written messages sent by cable and letter, | 
the delay in the sending and receiving of | 
the door to confusion and 
‘interpretation, But then, of course, wire- 
was only in its infancy at 
Spanish war 


Now that the of the world 
equipping themselves with the new sy 
it is expected to make a radical change in 
future naval wars Wireless telegraphy 
might have located the Spanish fleet in the 
Harbor of Santiago several days before the 
Navy Department knew with absolute cer- | 
tainty that ft was there, of the 
numerous confederates in the being in 
communication with the American 
By the same means the fact ihat 
Cervera was preparing to come out, which 


sea, 


which 
mi 


opened 


tele 


time 
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the of the 
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tem 


by one 
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was known to people in Santiago the night | 


might 
ated to 
then 
the 


his sensational exit 
immediately 
Admiral Sampson, who 
have left the blockading squadron on 
trip which took him away from the action 
Similarly it would have been possible by the 
of wireless telegraphy for Shafter 

co-operated effectually 
It ways, it 
armies and navies 


before he made 
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Cable destroying, which played so impor- 
tant a part in the Spanish-American war, 
will no longer be worth consideration, fot 
the cables themselves will be useless. Nei- 
ther will anybody seek to destroy land lines 
of telegraphs, which is often undertaken 
at great risk and cost, for the reason ethat 
the telegraph lines themselves will not be 
worth tearing down, the enemy utilizing 
the air through which to send its messages, 

The international treaties—-the United 
States now has several of them in opera- 


tion—designed to neutralize cables in times | 


of war and to protect the shore ends of 
cables from a belligerent power will not be 
worth the paper they are written on. 

it is even feared that the sanctity which 
now surrounds a “cable dispatch from our 
special correspondent in London” 
quickly vanish. With wireless messages 





daddies got out their sieighs and went 
skimming here and there to the merry tune 
of bells. One favorite drive was out to 
Sappokanikan, an Indian village on the site 
of the Green, which village was near the 
present Christopher Street. Ferry. Here, 
where the first settlement of Indians had 
been found, was a flourishing town of na- | 
tives, so located because, as indicated by 
its name, it was “‘ the crossing place" to 
the other shore of the Hudson, a distinction 
for which it is pre-eminent to this day. 
Here also that rare spirit, Wouter Van 
Twiller, having successfully done their 
High Mightinesses, the Directors of the 
West Indies Company, out of a goodly 
“ Bouwerie,”" had sat him down to enjoy | 
life in quiet after the pomp and show of 
public place—here where the Indian lodges 
made but a pleasing foreground against the 
roUing blue river beyond, and where, when 
in want of amusement, the dougRty ex-Di- 
rector General needed only to visit his 
dusky neighbors to find as many compan- 
ions for bow] and pipe as there were male 
Savages among them. To this place the 
“yonkers” and “ majdkens"’ of the day 
delighted to repair in sleigh and sledge, 
well wrapped against the keen New Year 
air, to pay their duty to Mynheer Van 
Twiller and his rosy vrouw, partaking of 
something hot by way of refreshment and 
perchance pausing to have fortune told by 
some ancient soothsayer of the peaceful 
tribe which dwelt in such harmony and 
brotherly love alongside their pale-faced 
friends. Unless the sky was especially 
clear the travelers rarely tarried unti 
nightfall. There were bad Indians among 
the goed, and wolves also in the wilderness 
of these outer regions; for these and other 


-perils the youngsters entertained a proper 


aversion. Hence the fall of night found 
the travelers safely within the wooden pali- 
sades which bounded the city at its upper 
verge where now Wall Street is—to -be 
within the walls by nightfall was a munici- 
pal regulation of strict enforcement. 

At sunset the bell of the Stadt Huys rang 
out its admonition to all to seek shelter of 
the wails. The Stadt Huys stood at the 
corner of what is now Coenties Slip. This 
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from Europe costing only 1 cent per word, 
every country paper published at a cross- 
may be enabled to indulge in daily 
specia! dispatches from all.the great capl- 
tals. Upon the other hand, the European 
papers, especially those of England, may be 
tempted by this low rate to give American 
news a show" in their columns. 
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in vain searches for missing scientists. The 
lonely of earth may soon lose the 
jsolation have so long enjoyed. Pit- 
cairn's Island, Tristan d'Acunha, and other 
out-of-the-way places where ships have 
only called at tong intervals can easily af- 
ford a wireless plant to bring them into 
the current of the world’s news. 

These are some of the forecasts now be- 
ing made in scientific circies, half in jest 
and half in earnest, as to what may be 
coming in the immediate future. Wireless 
telegraphy, with hundreds of able expertl- 
menters working on it besides Marconi, is 
making rapid strides, which within a couple 
ot years may realize achievements that to- 
day look like the veriest dreams. 
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they 


farm, located near our present Ninth Street 
and Third Avenue. Beyond this there was 
no road until Goy. Levelace with his Coun- 
cil held a court at Harlem in 1668 to estab- 
lish a wagon road to that point. Yet the 
little town must have been a pleasant place, 
for Danie! Denton, who visited it in 1670, 
says “Its Inhabitants lived happily in the 
city, finding it an earthly Canaan." 

With sleighing the Dutch at New Year's 
combined the sport of skating. The river 
did not afford much field for this resource 
because of the swiftness of the currents, 
but in the basin at the Strand, where a 
shelter for small craft had been provided, 
there was usually ice of a quality suffi- 
cient “to hold." The Broad Street cana) 
offered some skating, too. The Dutch need- 
ed to have a canal to remind them of the 
old country, and in this regard, so far as 
smells were concerned, this canal rendered 
good service, being so located as to drain 
both the Marktfeld or Cattle Market and 
the tanpits of the skinners. But, if odorif- 
erous, it afforded skating anyway, and that 
was something. But the favorite place was 
the Kolkt Hook or Pond, a. fine body ef 
water covering many acres and having a 
depth of sixty feet in some places. The 
Tombs Prison marks its site now. Here 
Nick and Gretchen loved to skim over the 
smooth surface—that is to say, when Mr. 
Beekman’'s watchful overseer was not look- 
ing—there being dispute between the burgh- 
ers and that much-landed owner as to a 
right of way over the adjacent property, 
which the Beekmans owned and which the 
people declared belonged to them so far as 
concerned the use of it with their cattle on 
the way te and from the town or com- 
mons. But the trespass on the ice of a 
few lasses and lads would in all probability 
be winked at, particularly” at this kindly 
season. Here they likely skated to tteir 
hearts’ content, as did many generations of 
their descendants. 

The memories of old New. York or New 
Amsterdam at this season would be incom- 
plete without allusion to the fact that wiu:te 
and black alike, Caucasian and Indian, 
bond and free, equally parteok of the day's 
feasting. The negro slave and the abo- 
riginal Indians each found suitable places 
reserved for him at the kitchen tables of 
the great houses. For that day the haif- 
naked savage ceased to shiver in his scant 
furs, the African forgot to bemean the 
warm suns of his native home. Filled with 
good things and warmed with strong wa- 
ters, they ate and drank thetr fill and for 


the day—forgot. . 
: SYLVANUS URBAN, JR. 


But "Twas a Mistake. 
A little cripple in one of the charity 
of a city hospital was being he 
nurse, when the youngster startled 
with: 
_“* My pa had a bath once.” 
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Ruling Servants. 1680. 

From the Diary of Sir Richard New 

Nan Newton, for breaking a Tea-pot in 
Phill's Chamber, 2s. 6d. 

Richard Knight, for Pride and Slighting, 
2s. Gd. 

Wm. Hetherington, for not being ready 
to go to Church three Sundays, 10s. 

Tho. Birdall, for being at Nuneaton from 
morning to night, 5s. 

Cook, dead drunk, 10s. 

Anne Adams, to be washmaid at Lady 
Day. She went away the 20th of June for 
being wanton and careless, She lost five 
pairs of sheets and five pillowbeers, for 
which my wife made her pay £1. 


te, 


The World’s Gold Supply. 

Prof. Shaler in The International Monthly. 

It has been reckoned that in the deposit 
of clay on which the City of Philadelphia 
stands there is enough of the metal to gild 
the fronts of all the buildings In the place. 
Here, the amount is so small that it has no 
more prospective value than that contained 
fn the sea water. Thus, while it may be 
said that wherever a person may be on the 
suface of the earth, or on the ocean, there 
is likely to be enough gold within a mile 
of his feet to make him a millionaire, the 
places where gold can conceivably be won 
at a profit are relatively few. 

The most important increase that is to be 
looked for in vein mining arises, however, 
from the rapid improvement in the modes 
of applying power to such work, The gain 
in this regard, in the last half century, 
through the invention of power drills, more 
effective explosives, better hoisting sys- 
tems, and more efficient methods of treat- 
ing the ores, is such that, on the average, 
in terms of labor, it probably does not, at 
present, cost one-third as much to win and 
treat a given amount of ore from under- 
ground mines as it did in 1850, 

Making no allowance for future improve- 
ments in mining, we may evidently expect 
a very great and rapid increase in the an- 
nual supply of this precious metal from the 
betterments already effected. As to the 
extent of this gain, there is no basis for a 
trustworthy reckoning; but those who 
have some idea of the amount of gold-bear- 
ing veins which can, with skillful mining, 
be made to yield a profit at the present 
rates of interest, will probably be disposed 
to agree with me in the opinion that, at 
anything like the present prices of labor, 
the yield from this group of deposits is like- 
ly within twenty years to exceed $500,000,- 
000 per annum. 








Sharp Retorts. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine 
Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, whose parsl- 


mony was well known, lived in a large 
gloomy house in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Of 
this house Jekyll observed that, all the 


year round, it is ‘“‘ Lent in the kitchen and 
Passion week in the parlor.” At this some 
one said that, though the fire was dull in 
the kitchen grate, the spits were bright. 
“It is quite irrelevant,"’ said Jekyll, “to 
talk about spits, for nothing turns on 
them.”" On the same lord buying a second- 
hand suit of clothes, and finding a pocket- 
handkerchief left in a pocket, Jekyll de- 
clared it was the very first he ever had. 

To a Welsh Judge notorious for his great 
greed of office and his want of personal 
cleanliness, complaining to Jekyll as to his 
being neglected, the latter said in his most 
amiable tones: “‘My dear Sir, you have 
asked the Minister for almost everything: 
why don't you ask him for a piece of soap 
and a nail-brush’’ An attorney named 
Else, rather diminutive in stature, and not 
particularly respectable in his character, 
once met Jekyll. “ Sir,”’ said he, “I hear 
you have called me a pettifogging scoun- 
drel! Have you done so, Sir?"’ “ Sir,"’ said 
Jekyll, with a look of contempt, “I never 
said you were a pettifogger, or a scoundrel, 
but I said you were ‘little Else.’ "’ 









Chinese Honesty. 

Joaquin Miller in The North 
As for the honesty of these people, I ap- 
peal to every English merchant or banker, 
from Peking to Hongkong, to answer if he 
ever heard of a dishonest Chinese merchant 
or banker. So far from that, not only has 
every English bank two Chinamen to re- 
ceive and hand out money, but every bank 
in Japan has the same. The English will 
tell you, half in jest, that the Japanese ts 
an Oriental Yankee, and does not trust his 
own people; and they will tell you, half in 
earnest, that the English bankers employ 
Chinese to handle their money because they 


American Review 


never make mistakes. These people of 
China have never had anything like a 
bankrupt law. If & man cannot pay his 


debts, or some one does not secretly come 
forward and pay them, at the end of each 
year, he has “ lost Ris face,"’ and so he dies 
by his own hand. Yet, with all their pite- 
ous poverty, they have no such words as 
“hard times,”’ for everything must be set- 
tled up at the end of the year. There can 
be no extension of time. Confucius for- 
bade it 


My Bull. Your Bull. 


From The Fortnightly Review 

The Filipinos are a weak nation, but they 
have kept a large American army locked 
up in the Philippines for the best part of 
three years. The legitimacy of guerrilla cr 
partisan warfare cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned—it is the natural refuge of the weak- 
er side. If they will not acknowledge de- 
feat and resolutely determine to go on 
fighting to the bitter end, their right to do 
so can hardly be gainsaid. But they must 
also be prepared to teke the consequences. 
Tne rights of the victor are as indefeasible 
as those of the conquered. War cannot be 
carried on in a humane and chivalrous 
spirit when an enemy will not recognize that 
he is beaten. No hard and fast line can, 
of course, be drawn. Yet it is obvious, for 
example, that the attacks of the Boers upon 
the British line of communication, when 
Lord Roberts was advancing from Bloem- 
fontein to the north, stand upon a very dif- 
ferent footing from the recent derailment of 












the train at Waterval. 
tinct military advantage to be gained from 
the one; the object of the other was merely 
pillage and murder. Gen. Sheridan put the 
case in a nutshell in an order which he is- 
sued in 184. “The use of torpedoes in 
blowing up our cars and the road after they 
are in our possession is simply malicious, 
It cannot alter the great problem, but sim- 
ply makes trouble."’ So he goes on to say: 
“tt torpedoes are found in the possession 
of an enemy to our rear, you may cause 
them to be put on the ground and tested by 
wagon loads of prisoners, or, if need be, by 
citizens implicated in«their use. In like 
manner, if a torpedo is suspected on any 
part of the road, order the point to be test- 
ed by a carload of prisoners, drawn by a 
long rope, of course; an enemy cannot com- 
plain of his own traps."" That is the only 
logic of partisan warfare. The British au- 
thorities In South Africa have been trying 
to subdue and concillate at the same mo- 
ment. The failure which has attended this 
policy will not be thrown away upon for- 
eign countries, whatever effect it may have 
upon opinion here. In the next great war, 
whenever that may take place, we may ex- 
pect te see the guerrilla ruthlessly stamped 
out with unsparing and indiscriminate se- 
verity. 


Where the Hen Nested. 


From The Cornhill, 

We put up at night at the little thatched 
rest-houses reserved for the ocasional trav- 
eler, but the permanent abode of rats. At 
the village of Kyat-pyin (Burmah) | had as 
mary as six rats on my bed, all struggling 
to reach my boots, which I had taken the 
precaution to hang from a peg on the wall, 
knowing how much Russian leather is ap- 
preciated by the rodent tribe. Sleep was 
impossible with the enemy on all sides, for 
the rats not bent on supping off my boots 
were hunting under my pillow for a frag- 
men: of candle and a box of matches which 
I thought might be safe from their clutches. 
But a rat is not easily daunted, and with a 
shove they shot pillow, matches, and can- 
dle ou to the floor. Then my blood was up, 
and I rose in a fury, and hurled boot-trees 
and everything I could lay hands on at the 
retreating foe. Peace reigned for a short 
time; then they returned to the attack 
with renewed vigor. I have had many 
funny experiences in out-of-the-way rest- 
houses in the Fast, but the strangest was 
once’ on the Thibetan frontier, where one 
night | was awakened by a snorting sound¢ 
close to my ear, and to my horror I found 
that my head was held down by something 
heavy resting on it. The heavy object 
edged off on my trying to move, and by the 
light of a spluttering match I discovered 
an elderly hen seated on my pillow and the 
egg she had laid there. For three months 
we had been traveling at an altitude too 
great for poultry to exist, and [ had longed 
for eggs to vary our limited fare of tinned 
meats. But—such is the perversity of hu- 
mon nature—[ was exceedingly annoyed 
with the layer of that egg. and hurled her 
cackling forth into the darkness, though I 
kept the egg for my breakfast 











Comments on Cider. 
From The Spectator 

A good deal has been said of late in the 
English press in regard to the question of 
cider For ourselves, we believe that an 
increased consumption of cider in substitu- 
tion for that of beer, cheap wines, and spir- 
its would be most beneficial to the commu- 
nity But, as was pointed out by one of 
the writers, cider is of many kinds, and 
there is bad as well as good cider When 
men drink bad wine and are made ill, they 
do not say that wine not suit them, 
but that sour wine, or sweet wine, or some 
particular brand of wine is poison to them 
In the case of “apple wine,’ a man who 
has blindly taken a bottle of badly mace 
or adulterated cider, when he made ill 
condemns all cider as poison to him, What 
wanted is classification in ciders in 
wines. People should distinguish between 
the makers of cider and the kinds of cider, 
as they do between champagne and claret, 
or, again, Perrier-Jouet and Mumm It 
a pity there are not cider merchants 
there are wine merchants, whe would select 
the best brands, and deal with all the mak- 
ers and growers so as to be able to match 
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exactly their customers’ requirements. An 
other matter of great importance is the 
need of attending to our orchards Unless 


we do that it is useless to think of making 
really good cider. A dirty process will 
make bad cider out of good apples, but the 
cleanest and most scientific methods will 
not make really fine cider out of poor and 
badly grown apples 


Fish in Deep Water. 





Fron The Nineteenth Century 

Dr, Hjart has made the remarkable dis- 
covery that away out in the open sea, 
where it was several thousands of meters 
in depth, he found fish as it were in layers 
or ocean strata. Some required a tine as 
long as the Monument to reach down to 
them, others were in still lower deaths 
which would submerge St. Paul's and fhe 
Monument on top, and with many thousand’ 
feet of water below them. There, in these 


still and dark and hitherto supposed barren 
regions of the sea, he caught great cod and 
haddock and coal-fish, sometimes in quanti- 
ties. The importance of this discovery is 
that it proves that not only fish brood, but 
mature fish also, exist out in the ocean 
and that what have been looked upon 
typical ‘ground fish” and “ local sorts 
are to be found at other places as well 
near the coasts. Not of least significance 
is the finding of cod in the deep places of 


as 


the sea, as in this discovery we have th: 
key to solve the mystery as to where the 
cod abides when he withdraws from thx 
coasts. In the great cod fisheries off the 


coast of Newfoundland the fishermen find 
the fish at the commencement of the sea- 
son in April in the shallow water near 
shore, and use lines of thirty or forty feet, 
increasing the depth as they find the fish 
receding, until they have to fish at over 
200 feet for them in December. 

It was formerly supposed that the killing 
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There was a dis- | of a cod in roe meant the destruction of 


more than two million potential codfish. 
Now, as Dr. Dahl says, it merely looks like 
improving the life-chances of the progeny 
of another cod. Formerly it was considered 
that the fish production of the sea was a 
fixed quantity, which was being continually 
decreased by man’s inroads on-it. Now it 
would appear to be an organism on which 
the attacks of man can make no real im- 
pression. It seems probable, indeed, that in 
every second, every minyte, and every day 
more fish is produced in the sea than all 
humanity combined could devour in the 
same time, 


The Power of Illustration. 

Joseph Parker, D. D., in The Homiletic Review. 

James Russell Lowell said: “ There's a 
deal o' solid kicking in the meekest-looking 
mule’ If the statement had been, There's 
a good deal of obstinacy covered by appa- 
rent amilability, the remark might have 
passed without a moment's notice; but at- 
tached to such a figure as the poet used, it 
will be difficult for the mind ever to get 
rid of it. Mazzini says: ‘‘ Labor is the di- 
vine law of our existence’; this is little 
more than commonplace, but when he add- 
ed, “repose is desertion and suicide,"’ the 
consmonplace was transfigured into a mem- 
orable illustration. A French writer said, 
“ The really efficient laborer will be found 
not to crowd his day with work''; that 
seems to be forgettable. When he adds, 
“he will saunter to his task surrounded by 
a wide halo of ease and leisure,’ the halo 
serves the purpose of an explanatory illus- 
tration. President Garfield once said: 
‘Nine times out of ten, the best thing that 
can happen to a young man is to be tossed 
overboard and compelled to sink or swim 
for himself "'; the tossing overboard was 
the illustration. The sagacious President 
gave it significance and emphasis by per- 
sonal reference: ‘In all my acquaintance I 
never knew a man to be drowned who was 
worth the saving."” When Lavater said, 
* Habit is altogether too arbitrary a mas- 
ter for me to submit to,"’ it was the word 
“master that constituted the memorable 
illustration. Carlyle, a great master of 
metaphor, said truly, ‘‘ No man lives with- 
out jostling and being jostled; in all ways 
he has to elbow himself through the world, 
giving and receiving offense.’ The doc- 
trine of this sentence might easily have be- 
come “4 mere platitude, but it is fixed upon 
the memory by jostling and being jostled, 
and the elbowing of one’s self through the 
worid. This illustration is the very making 
of the argument. 





Torture. Is It Possible ? 
Andrew Lang Longman's 

Torture had once a practical use, it 
might have to-day, if practiced on murder- 
ous conspirators. We are not likely to re- 
turn to the practice, though it is unsafe to 
prophesy. But executions by torture. the 
wheel, the old mode of punishing for high 
treason in® England, are undesirable and 
useless revivals. They pave no deterrent 
effect. If the inhuman wretch who killed 
the President were handed over to Apaches 
to be tormented to death, it would only 
cause reaction of sympathy. The abomina- 
able cruelties practiced on Anthony Bab- 
ington and his accomplices disgusted even 
the far from sensitive Elizabethan specta- 
tors And no one was frightened; men 
went on planning assassinations as before. 
The roasting alive of negroes accused of 
certain offenses has no deterrent effect, 
and merely gratifies the spirit of revenge 
Yet many a would-be murderer shrinks 
from a simple hanging. It is odd that the 
addition of exquisite sufferings has not a 
deterrent effect, but it seems to have none. 
Of course, it has not been tried on Anar- 
chists, but experience does not counsel the 
experiment Popular preachers, both in 
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America and here, have spoken silliness in 
this matter They live by emotional dis- 
plays, and are wisely disregarded. If we 
could get at the orators and writers who 
encourage crimes which they dare not com- 
mit, the results would be more satisfactory 
at all events these persons would be 
made uncomfortable. But probably they 


will be allowed to enjoy freedom of speech, 


unless they are occasionally lynched, a 
method to which there are patent objec- 
tions. 


Puritan Sundays in Old Vigginia. 
Thomas Page in Scribner's 
There is an idea prevalent that the strict 


Nelson 


observance of the Sabbath was almost 
wholly confined to the North. Nothing 
could be more erroneous. ‘The Blue 
Laws" of Connecticut, surviving as a prov- 
erb for hardness, have impressed the popu- 
lar mind and fixed an idea which was, 
however, not absolutely accurate As se- 


vere as those enactments were, were 
scarcely more rigorous, wherever the ob- 
servance of Bunday was concerned, than 
those under which the Colony of Virginia 
was established and developed. Attendance 
on divine service was as strictly enforced, 
and abstinence from all secular employ- 
ment as rigidly enjoined. It was a church- 


they 


going time Religion engrossed the ener- 
gies of the people. Participation in wor- 
hip was the law, and whoever failed in it 
was a lawbreaker and was dealt with ac- 
cordingly Later on, that is, prior to the 
Revolution, came a certain laxness—the re- 


flex of the taut-strung bow—when the fox- 
hunting, cock-fighting parsons were induct- 
ed into the livings; but as the causes were 
temporary, the main cause being the polit- 
ical appointment by an absentee metropoli- 
tan the effect -was not permanent It 
was out of these conditions that the Hano- 
ver Presbytery sprang, under the influence 
of Patrick Henry's model, the eloquent 
‘Parson Davies,’ later the President 
Princeton College 
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Sporting Guns Past and Present. 
The Fortnightly 

Whz.t a marvelous change has occurred in 
the development of the sporting gun in lit- 
the more than half a century. First the 
flin« fowling piece gave -place to the “ deto- 
nator that to the percussion gun, which, 
in its turn, Was superseded by the breech- 
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loader. And, here the snap has taken the 
place of the lever action, the hammer gun 
has given place to the hammerless gun; the 
pin-fire cartridge has disappeared; black 
powder has been entirely ousted by the 
numberless ‘“‘nitros."" Yet it is evident 
that, with their flint guns built by Manton, 
the “ King of Gunmakers,"’ their moleskin 
or cord trousers, their blue or green coats, 
thelr stiff hats, their stocks and their 
shoes, their shot belts and their powder 
flasks, our ancestors enjoyed their limited 
sport as much as does the modern sports- 
man with his modified choke-bore hammer- 
less ejector, his loader and his shooting 
stool, his knickerbockers, water-proof 
boots and tweed cap, his smokeless pow- 
der, and his hecatombs of slain. 

Fut still, in all this, as in everything else, 

The good of ancient days let others prate, 
I think it lucky | was born so late. 

Heavy bags, formerly a rarity, are now a 
commonplace. White of Selborne a hun- 
dred years ago considered it reprehensible 
and unreasonable that parties of sportsmen 
should kill “twenty and sometimes thirty 
brace of partridges in a day.’’ The largest 
bag that Hawker, in 1814, had ever seen 
bagged by one gun was twenty-three brace, 
working four relays of dogs. From such 
maximum totals as these, and proportionate 
ones for grouse, driving and preservation 
have developed the astonishing bags of 400 
brace and more of partridges, and 1,000 
brace of grouse in a day, while pheasants 
have.been multiplied a hundredfold. 


Johnson and Boswell. 
From The Outlook 

be said, and truthfully said, Bos- 
well was a great artist. So indeed he was, 
a superb artist and a self-conscious one. 
Nobody knew better than he what a great 
subject good luck had put in his way. 
He loved Johnson with perfect sincerity, 
but he also loved that James Boswell who 
from his earliest days had been simply de- 
voured with anxiety for literary fame. 
Boswell saw his way to write a book the 
world would not willingly let die. But 
these considerations fail altogether to re- 
assure me; indeed, it is just these very con- 
siderations that fill me with alarm. I am 
dreadiully suspicious of great artists bent 
on immortality. Their one object, their 
fixed and almost fierce determination, lg to 
make a great and lasting impression in the 
minds of men; and to do this they know, 


It will 








else were they no artists, that they must 
make great sacrifices—they must leave 
some things  out—they must put other 
things in—the color must not be too bright 
in this place or too faint in that. Much 
has to be sacrificed ere you can produce 
efther a great book or a great picture. 
What if it is the truth? Suppose, after all, 
the Johnson we know and love is, indeed, 
only Boswell’'s Johnson Something of 
cource must be allowed to the idiosyncra- 
sies of the biographer. Nobody sé any- 
body in exactly the same light as another. 
Burke's Johnson, Langton’s Johwson, Gar- 
rick's’ Johnson, Levett’s Johnson, were 


doubtiess all different, each from each oth- 
and from Boswell's Johnson 


ers 


For the Cure of Warts. 

Words 

serious malady, so one 
by and the vulgar 
In Wexford, lying as it 
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not 
to stand 
thereof 
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Warts are 
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treatment 
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see 


does, well within the civilized pale, they are 
cured by pointing a knot of straw at each 
disfigured digit, saying a prayer, and 
eventually burying the straw in its native 


manure heap. As it rots, so disappear the 
warts. If this fails, a white snail is rubbed 
over the hands and then stuck on a thorn 
Both snail and wart are believed to wither 
together A simple cure is to come across 





water accidentally in a hollow stor and to 
wash the afflicted hands therein * Vir- 
tue of accident is so great that it prevents 
any further development of the hard 
growth A more intricate remedy is de- 
vised in a county even closer to the me- 
trepelis than the one washed by the tide, 
(Wexford.) In Cavan, where I once acted 


as ‘‘ local demon,” the appearance of warts 


in a family is simultaneous with the dis- 
appearance of bacon from any neighboring 
cabin. In my office as Justice of the Peace 
such a case came before me. 

“Why did you steal the bacon, Larry?” 
I inquired 

The culprit stretched out his hands, cov- 
ered with curious protuberances 

‘*Musha! Look at them,” he said. “T 
must cure them somehow, and nothing 


answers but bacon fat rubbed in.” 
“Why not use your own meat?” 
the confidential answer 
‘It must be stolen bacon, 


brought 


your Honor! 


A Swedish Marriage Custom. 


From Woman's Home Companion 
The Seandinavian bridegroom gives his 
betrothed a Prayer Book and many other 
gifts, which usually include a goose. She, 


in turn, gives him, especially in Sweden, a 


shirt, and this he inevitably wears on his 
wedding day Afterward he lays it away, 
and under no circumstances of state or 
poverty will he wear it again while alive 


tut he wears it in his grave, and there are 
Swedes who earnestly believe not only i 
the resurrection the body, but in the 
veritable resurrection of the  betrothal 
shirts of such husbands who_ have never 
broken their marriage vows, The Swedish 
widower must destroy upon the eve of his 
second marriage the wedding shirt his first 





of 


wife gave him 
Children’s Questions. 
From The Homiletic Review 
Little three-year-old Philo had been 
taught to say to his mother, “I love you 
more than tongue can tell, He had re- 
peated this one day to the admiration of 
some visitors, when, looking puzzled, he 
asked, ‘‘Mamma, what is ‘tuncan’?" A 
few years after this he had been at church 
one Sunday and heard the choir sing ** The 
consecrated cross I'd bear.’ On the way 
home he inquired, ‘‘Mamma, what is a 


consecrated cross-eved bear? 





] The said sum after the close of the opera- ’ policy in the more than once very delicate 






































¢ IN FOREIGN LANDS ¢ 


The German Reichstag has 
The German been adjourned until Jan. 8. 
Tariff Bill, The intervening time is be- 
ing occupied by the attempt 
of all parties to forecast the fate of the 
German Tariff bill. The bill itself has been 
referred to a committee consisting of twen- 
ty supporters and eight opponents of the 
measure, it being believed that there are 
about 200 Deputies who are in favor of the 
bill and about 110 who are against it. But, 
as has already been related in the cable dis- 
patches, the entrance of Russia into the 
field of economic discussion in Germany is 
sure to disturb the factions now arranged 
for and against the measure. 

In Berlin it is generally considered that 
the most favorable speech in support of 
the bill, not from a Government but from a 
popular point of view, was that of Herr 
Heim of the Bavarian Peasants’ League, 


who claimed to speak on behalf of 2,000,- 


000 Germans interested in small hold- 
ings. He vigorously attacked the Social 
Democrats and maintained that their. policy 
war to root out the German peasantry as a 
class, since they knew that the peasante 
would resist the realization of the Socital- 
ist schemes. At the same sitting Herr Rich- 
ter, the Radical leader, delivered the most 
effective speech in opposition to the bill 
and enlightened the country as to what 
might be called the psychology of the Gov- 
ernment policy. Herr Gothein, who is suc- 
cessor to Dr. Von Siemens in the Presidency 
of the Commercial Treaties Association and 
is a new Moderate Radical member of the 
House, gave an elaborate exposition of the 
objections to the scheme entertained by the 
German commercial quarters. On behalf of 
the Social Democracy Herr Singer spoke 
with great violence against a policy which, 
he sald, had been devised in order to fine 
the poor in the interests of the large land- 
ed proprietors and the great Industrials, 

The Cologne Gazette predicts an unfavor- 
able future for the bill on the ground that 
the Clerical Centre has allowed the Free 
Conservative, Herr von Kardoff, to be 
elected Chairman of the committee. The 
Centre is the strongest party in the House. 
At the firet reading its spokesmen declared 
that they were in favor of the bill as it 
stands, and it was anticipated that the 
Clerical leader, Dr. Spahn, would be select- 
ed to preside over the deliberations of the 
committee. The renunciation of the right 
to select the Chairman Is interpreted as a 
symptom of reluctance on the part of the 
Clericals to accept any responsibility for 
the ultimate fate of the tariff scheme. 

The Clerical Kilnische Volks-Zeitung 
maintains, however, that the Government 
must have been prepared for the prospect 
that a majority of the Reichstag, led by 
the Agrarians, will demand a further in- 
crease in the duties on grain, and it is con- 
vinced that if the Government does not 
yield the bill will be rejected. This organ 
assumes that Count von Bilow has already 
assured himself of the extent to which the 
foreign Governments concerned are likely 
to accept an increase In the minimum du- 
ties on grain beyond the scale proposed in 
the Government scheme, and he therefore 
knows how far he can yield to the Agra- 
rian demands. 

What ts considered as the official opinion 
of M. de Witte, the Russian Minister of 
Finance, in regard to the bill was published 
recently in The Official Messenger of St. 
Petersburg. This official organ points out 
that two courses are open as regards the 
commercial relations of Russia and Ger- 
many. It would be possible to continue for 
a definite period the existing tariffs. The 
other solution would be for each of the two 
countries to draw up its own tariff without 
taking into account the interests of wwe 
treaty States. Russia, it is added, will be 
obliged to take the second course if the bill 
is passed in its present form. The Russian 
Government consented in 1884 to make re- 
ductions in duties levied on goods coming 
from Germany only because the latter Gov- 
ernment was ready to make corresponding 
reductions in the duties on Russian agri- 
cultural products. But if the Tariff bill is 
passed the Russian Government will re- 
dress the balance. The compensations it 
will seek can only be found in revising the 
tariff to bring it more in harmony with the 
present needs of Russian industry, and this 
revision will result in raising the duties up 
to or beyond the level of the tariff of 1891. 


own special interests. 
——@—— 
The middle of the month 


tricts of Prussia. The first was the 

of Count von Btilow to the speech 

the Reichstag by Prince Radziwill, a 
descendant of the Kings of Poland. 
second was an article in The North German 


and with hisses from the Polish seats. It 
is also significant that the whole passage 
of the speech which referred to Russia 
was erased by the Russian censorship, and, 
consequently, did not appear in the Russian 
press; moreover, the Warsaw press was 
forbidden to make any comments on the 
subject 

The speech considered itmportant 
European diplomatic circles because it 
tempts to qualify and define the attitude 
of the Austria-Hungarian Government in 
regard to the Polish demonstrations, and 
at the same time to show where Russia 
stands in the matter. Count von Biilow 
said that any existing apprehensions that 
their relations with Austria-Hungary and 
with Russia have undergone a change were 
entirely unfounded He declared that he 
was “glad to be able to that the 
Imperial Russian Government has caused 
measures of reparation which are in every 
way satisfactory to be adopted In connec- 
tion with the excesses committed against 
the Imperial Consulate General at War- 
saw Dec. 4. * * * In like manner the 
Austrian Government has adopted stringent 
the prevention of anti-Ger- 
man demonstrations, which, unfortunately, 
turned out at first inadequate,” and he 
added: “1 cannot close without expressing 
my amazement that the mover of this in- 


in 
at- 


is 


State 


measures for 


terpellation should have for a moment sup- 
posed that we could allow foreign esti- 
mates of events and circumstances in this 
country to make the slightest impression 
on us. Foreign feelings, current opinions, 
and demonstrations determine in 
any way either the course of domestic pol- 
iey or the attitude of the leading Minister 
in the empire.” 

The article published in the North Ger- 
man Gazette attempts to demonstrate that 
the question of the language to be employed 
in the national schools of the Province 
of Posen had occupied the attention of the 
authorities even in the first half of the 
last century, and that, on May 24, 1842, a 
regulation was framed providing that in- 
struction should be given chiefly in the 
tongue spoken by the majority of the 
children. The result of this system was a 
complete “ Polonization’’ of the German 
children, while the Polish children remained 
ignorant of the German language. But in 
1872 a new regulation was enacted to the 
effect that, with the exception of religion, 
for which special provisions were made, 
instruction in all subjects should be given 
in German. The present difficulties arose 
from the fact that when the suburbs of 
Posen were incorporated with the town it- 
self, it was decided to enforce the Govern- 
ment programme in those schools where 
lessons were still taught in Polish. The 
teachers were not averse to the proceeding, 
but by degrees, however, the children would 
not be subdued, and it became necessary to 
report the matter to the district school In- 
spector. Acting on instructions from his 
superiors, the Inspector visited the school 
at Wreschen, and after convincing himself 
of the truth, detained twenty-six children 
after school hours for punishment. The ex- 
pression “ wholesale thrashings "' was fre- 
quently used, but was proved to be un- 
founded. Of these twenty-six children, 
fourteen of the most insubordinate received 
corporal punishment to the following ex- 
tent: ‘‘ Three girls received four strokes 
of the cane on each hand, three girls and 
one boy ‘received three strokes on each 
hand, one boy and five girls each two 
strokes, and one boy two strokes,"’ on an- 
other portion of his body. 

—_o— 

The French Gov- 
The Franco-Chinese ernment loan, which 
Indemnity Loan. was issued at par on 
the 2ist of this 
month, had its origin in the so-called In- 
demnity Loan law promulgated Dec. 6, the 
interesting text of which is complete as 

follows: 

“ Article IL.—In view of the settlement of 
the expenses of the China expedition, the 
Minister of Finance is authorized to issue 
in the best interests of the Treasury and to 
insert in the ledger of the public debt the 
amount of 3 per cent. rente necessary to 
produce an effective capital of 265,000,000 
francs. In this sum will be included the 
material expenses and any cost of the 
operation which may not exceed a capital 
of 2,000,000 francs. The conditions of the 
issue of 3 per cent. rente authorized by the 
present article will be fixed by decree. A 
detafled account of the expenses of the said 
loan, various discounts, bank commissions, 
and cost of publicity, with the names of 
the takers, will be published in The Journal 
Officiel within three months. 

“Article Il.—The law of July 1, 191, 
concerning the expenses of the China expe- 
dition, is modified as follows: From the 
produce of the loan authorized by Article I. 
of the present law shall be deducted (1) the 
capital necessary for the payment of the 
indemnities, succor, and pensions which 
the commission provided for in Article III. 
of the present law shall award to the sol- 
diers and sailors who have suffered in the 


cannet 


. ‘DECEMBER 29, 1901. 


The said sum after the close of the opera- * 
tions of the commission shall be handed 
over to the Caisse des Dépéts et Consigna- 
tions in order to be placed by that estab- 
lishment at the disposal of the persons en- 
titled thereto in the conditions fixed by 
the said commission. 

“Article III.—All the indemnities which 
shall be claimed by victims of the events 
in China shall be fixed by a commission 
nominated by decree adopted in Cabinet 
Council and thus composed: Two members 
of the Senate, two members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, three members of the 
Council of State, two members of the Cour 
des Comptes, two representatives of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and two rep- 
resentatives of the Ministry of Finance 
The said commission shall fix the vouchers 
to be produced for certifying that the sums 
allotted have been distributed as indicated 
by decisions. It shall determine the amount 
of the deductions to be made until these 
vouchers have been furnished."’ 


| : 


German Government 
to Regulate Slavery 
in East Afric. 


An imperial edict 
has just been issued 
in Berlin dealing 
with the question 
of domestic slavery 
in Bast Africa, which, it will be recalled, 
has for several vears agitated missionary 
and Government circles alike. The object 
of the edict is to pave the way for the 
abolition of slavery, and, for that reason, 
its regulations are due to the fifteenth 
tion of the for the German Protec- 
torates. There are seven sections in the 
edict, which provides that neither by sale 
of a man's self, nor by sale effected by 
relations, shall a relationship of slavery be 
henceforward established; that every 
mestic slave is empowered to terminate 
his state of slavery by payment of a sum 
of money for his redemption; (the amount 
of this sum shall be decided by the compe- 
tent administrative authorities, who shall 
give him a certificate of emancipation;) 
that very domeste slave should 
mitted to work for himself during two days 
in the week, or to use for his own purposes 
the corresponding proceeds of his labor: 
that the master of a domestic slave is 
under obligation to maintain him and pro- 
vide for him in old age and sickness, (this 
obligation is not canceled by emancipation 
granted during the period of old age or 
sickyess;) that the transfer of the rights 
of ownership can be accomplished only 
with the consent of the slave; (before ac- 
cording assent, the authorities shall care- 
fully test the legality of the ownership, 
and take heed that members of the same 
family shall not be separated without their 
consent;) that the rights of ownership shall 
be forfeited in the event of the owner's 
committing any grave breach of his duty 
toward his slave. 

Section 7 reads: ‘“ Offenses against the 
provisions of this edict shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding 300 rupees or by 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
three months, except in those cases where 
a heavier penalty is incurred by virtue of 
other law.” 


sec- 


Code 


be per- 
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Although a recent 

British Foreiga article published in’The 
Policy and Italy. National Review un- 
der the title of “ Brit- 

ish Foreign Policy” was extensively 
quoted In Italy, the comments upon it were 
conspicuous by their absence. A sequel to 
this articte, “Some Consequences of an 
Anglo-Russian Understanding,” has, how- 
ever, inspired La Tribuna di Rema, which 
is the reputed organ of the Italian For- 
eign Office, to consider ‘the subject in the 
light of Italy's present position in the 
Triple Alliance. Among other things, La 
‘Tribuna says: “ From the point of view of 
our immediate interests the policy of the 
Statu quo is probably the least disadvan- 
tageous, since it alone predicts the risk of 
a conflict of which the extension, duration, 
and result could not be foreseen. In say- 
ing this we do not mean that the Triple 
Alliance, whose rupture is desired by The 
National Review, constitutes in our eyes a 
permanent arrangement. International poli- 
ties are made up of contingencies, and the 
Triple Alliance would lose for us all raison 
a@étre the day it ceased to represent eco- 
nomic friendship and full liberty for the 
development of Italian interests in the 
Adriatic. We mean that the Triple Alliance, 
which does not exclude treaties of reassur- 
ance and admits of other friendships, rep- 
resents at the present moment the only 
serious guarantee of methodical Italian 
action amid the imbroglio of international 
politics. We must be the more on our guard 


against changes immediately and certainly 
advantageous only to third parties, inas- 
much as experience has proved that we 
ought, practically, to count solely upon our 
own energy and foresight.”’ 

—¢e-— 


As has alfeady been 
announced in a Times 
special, the recent state- 
ment of M. Massabuau 
in the French Chamber 
that the late Jules Ferry, when Premier, at- 
tempted to play off Germany against Eng- 
land and sought an alliance for France with 
the former at the expense of the latter, has 
been sufficiently rebuked by French states- 
men who knew M. Ferry personally, but that 


did- not prevent immediate expgessions of 


applause in the German press confirmatory 
of M. Massabuau’s remarks or one or two 
unimportant communications to the Paris 


The Late 
Jules Ferry 
and England. 


policy in the more than once very delicate 
circumstances in which we found ourselves, 
especially at the time of the Egyptian nego- 
tiations, when Prince Bismarck exposed the 
dignity of the Gladstone Cabinet to a se- 
vere ordeal. Yes, I am strongly smitten 
with the friendship of England, but I know 
that this is not obtained by always and 
everywhere yielding to her. She esteems 
only those who face her. As to the respect 
due to the legitimate pride and even the 
prejudices of a great nation, I have always 
scrupulously guarded it. Did I not resume 
the negotiations respecting Egypt, and did 
I not carry them to a tolerably advanced 
point, at which the fall of the Gladstone 
Ministry left them, without any allusion to 
the question of evacuation? 

The following note from the brother of 
the late Premier has been published by Le 
Temps and some other Paris papers: “ M. 
Charles Ferry had the intention of protest- 
ing, on the adoption of the minutes of yes- 
terday’s [Dec. 3] sittings, against M. Mas- 
Sabuau's words describing Jules Ferry's 
Policy as a policy of alliance with Germany. 
He would have declared with proofs that 
this was a legend entirely invented by par- 
ty hatred, but M. Massabuau sponta- 
neously suppressed this passage of his 
speech in the official report, M. Charles 
Ferry receives satisfaction and will not 
create any incident.” 

On the ocher hand, M. Jaurés, who sat on 
the Moderate Republican benches at the 


as 





time, has contributed a disturbing note to 
the discussion After stating that ‘“* more 
than once M. Jules Ferry communicated 
lis views to me, and especially on the rela- 
tions between France and Germany,” he 
adds that one day when M. Ferry “ was 
being reproached for having seemed to en- 
courage Germany in occupying certain com- 
mercial positions in Africa, he remarked to 
me in an undertone: ‘ The idiots! they do 
not that I shall in this way set 
England and Germany at loggerheads!* "" 


perceive 


As has already been 
recorded by cable dis- 
patches, a measure of 
great importance, the 
working of which will 
be watched with interest in all parts of the 
world, has just taken its place upon the 
statute book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. This is the Industrial Arbi- 
tration law It may be recalled that in 
New Zealand arbitration has for some years 
been enforced by law, and this law has 
formed the tasis of the measure for the 
federation. It recognizes industrial unions 
of both employers and employes, but pro- 
vides that only the registered trade union 
can be registered as an industrial union 
of employes. The President of the court 
be a Judge of the Supreme Court. 
care has been taken to make the 
court an independent and dignified tri- 
bunal Its powers are very large and no 
appeal lies from its decision. 

Every industrial dispute can be referred 
to the court by the union or the registrar. 
Orders of the court may be enforced, as in 
New Zealand, by injunction or by fines 
and penalties levied on the corporate funds 
of the union and on individual members, 
but they are also enforceable ‘upon the 
declaration of a common rule.” 

This gives the court power to declare that 
any practice, usage, condition of employ- 
ment, or industrial dealings shall, with such 
limitations and exceptions as the court may 
declare, become a common rule for all per- 
sons employed in the industry under re- 
view. Provision has been made that the 
legal machinery of the court shall be as 
elastic as possible, so that it may be adapt- 
ed to the varying circumstances of each 
trade; and thus, the court will become in 
time the regulator of the main conditions 
of employment and will also watch that 
these never fall below those which prevail 
in the best-conducted establishments. The 
court has also power to declare a standard 
wage and to direct that, other things being 
equal, an employer shall give a preference 
to unionists when two or more men are 
applying for employment at the same 
time. . 

— vo 

It has already been relafed 
The Case in these columns how last 
of the August Col. Swayne, who 
Mad Mullah. had-been sent into the Oga- 
den country, in British East 
Africa, to capture or destroy the Mad Mul- 
lah, failed to co-operate with the Abyssin- 
ians sent to aid him; how a brush that he 
had with the Mad Mullah was interpreted 
as a deadly blow to that individual by the 
British Foreign Office; and finally, how the 
Abyssinian allies returned to Jibuti, suffer- 
ing and humiliated, without having seen 
either Col. Swayne or the Mad Mullah. A 
month or so later came the news that the 
Mad Mullah had returned to his former oc- 
cupation of waylaying caravans in the 
Ogaden country, had raised new levies from 
neighboring tribes, and had received a 
present of modern rifles from somewhere. 
It was also announced at that time that, 
owing to the “ brilliancy of Col. Swayne’s 
campaign " and the results obtained, it was 
a matter of indifference to Downing Street 
whether the Mad Mullah remained at large 
or not, and that another force would not 

be sent against him, 

The curious,inconsistency of the deduc- 
tions which may be drawn from the fore- 
going facts explain to a certain extent the 
present mission of a Col. Harrington to the 
Court of Menelek. According to a letter in 
Le Journal des Débats of Paris, dated Ji- 
buti, that British officer has skillfully ob- 
tained such an ascendency over the Abys- 
sinian Emperor that he is the envy of all 
the French and Russian envoys at the 
Coyrt. More than this, he has induced 
Menelek to send another expedition against 
the Mad Mullah, which, it is intimated, will 
be conducted under the direction of Britiah 


Australian 
Industrial 
Arbitration Law. 
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The New Mayor's 
Quarters=— = 





ITHIN a few days the City Hall wil! 
welcome a new master and add an- 
other event to the many Interesting 

and important occasions that have figured 
in its history, covering a period of nearly 
a hundred years. 

The Mayor's room ts a cozy and inviting 
chamber with little if anything to suggest 
official unapproachableness.. Its windows 
face the south and welcome the sun's ge- 
nial light and warmth, an air of simplicity 
characterizes the surroundings, and an in- 
vitation to cross the threshold and be heard 
seems to greet the visitor. 

The story of the City Hall, and particu- 
larly of the park in which it ts situated, 
is full of interest and of historical mean- 
ing. Some of the most significant acts that 
preceded the Revolution are connected with 
this spot, and men of no less importance 
than Washington and Hamilton are iden- 
tified with it. 

On the map of 1728, drawn from a survey 
by James Lyne, and printed by William 
Bradford, appears a triangular space des- 
ignated "Common." It is just above the 
junction of Broadway and the High Road 
to Boston, and includes our City Hall Park 
of to-day, together with the section occu- 
pied by the General Post Office. 

According to the old records this site was 
originally Known “The Fields’ and 
subsequently “The Common.” Under 
the general description of “vacant and 
unpatented lands,”” it was ceded in 1686 
by the justly renowned Gov. Dongan to the 
Corporation of the City of New York, and 
it has remained ever since the property of 
the people and has been used for public 
purposes, 

in the early days of the 
contained a building which stands at the 
present day -the Hall of Records, known 
originally as the New Jail and afterward 
as the Provost. Besides this prison there 
along the present line of Chambers 
Street a row of barracks inclosed within a 
high board fence. The rest was open 
space and was peculiarly well adapted to 
the requirements of the people for their 
frequent demonstrations against the meth- 
ods and measures of the Ministry. In this 
connection It became sacred ground, a spot 


as 


as 


Revolution it 


vas 


as intimately connected with the struggle | 


for liberty as any other in the land. 


One of the most interesting and exciting 
meetings held on the Common was that of 
Iriday evening, Noy. 1, 1765, under the 
direction of a committee of the Sons of 
Liberty, to take cognizance of the attempt 
to enforce the Stamp act and to give evi- 
dence of a determination to resist it. 

At the time, the affairs of the city were 
in charge of Lieut. Gov. Colden, and he 
was made to stand the brunt of the people's 
displeasure. The demonstration began by 
the gathering of the citizens and a torch- 
light procession, which halted in front of 
Colden's stable, broke into it, secured his 
and proceeded with it to the Com- 
liere a gallows had been erected, at 
one end which had been suspended an 
effigy of Colden ornamented with various 
significant placards, and at the other a fig- 
ure the devil. 1 next move to 
transport the with the effigies, 
preceded by the coach, in a grand proces- 
to the fort the Battery, where a 
bonfire started and all the tro- 
phies burned, the whole taking place under 
the muzzles of the guns, 

One exciting event 
of 
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followed the 
another this time The 
meeting was held on the 
mon, the object being to organize a march 
to the fort receiving the 
stamped paper or obtain a declaration 
from the King's representative 


not to distribute the hated prints 
A promise w 
tion in reference 
people were not 
ings later 
the papers, 


on 
about 


and insist on 


promising 


given postponing all 
to the stamps, but 
satisfied and a few 
marched the fort, demanded 
received them, and stored them 
in the City Hall in Wall Street 
March, 1766, when the that had 
so much ill-feeling was repealed, a 
was held on the Common, a 
twenty-one guns was fired, 
and two great bonfires lighted. Again, on 
the King's birthday, which occurred 
June 4, a special celebration was organ 
ized. A great flagstaif was erected, bear- 
ing a flag inscribed, “ The Pitt, 
Liberty.’ This was the the 
brated liberty 
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rels of strong beer were procured, together 


hogshead of rum and a sufficient 
quantity of ingredients to make it 
punch. A was erected to the 
which was suspended twenty-five tar bar- 
rels At another part of the Common 
twenty pieces of cannon were ranged, and, 
the thunders of artillery and the 
the band playing * God Save the 
Standard of England was dis- 
by the and huzzas 
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The joy of the however, 
short duration. The provisions of the Mu- 
tiny act began to be enforced before long, 
in addition to which the soldiers, irritated 
at the triumphant attitude of the citizens, 
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Historic City Hall and 
Its Park — The Scene of 
Many Noteworthy Events 


soon devised plans to siir up trouble. On 
the 10th of August, 1766, a party of red- 
coats cut down the liberty pole that had 
been erected in June. This had become 
recognized as a symbol of victory, an ob- 
ject of veneration to the people, and for 
that very reason had developed into an in- 
tolerable eyesore to the supporters of the 
Government. 


The next day a meeting was held on the 
Common to ralse another pole to take the 
place of the one that had been destroyed, 
during which the assemblage was attacked 
by some of the troops from the neigh- 
boring barracks and several of the people 
were severely wounded. A few days later 
a second meeting was held and a fine new 
pole was raised, only to be cut down again 

Thus began a series of conflicts during 
which the citizens and the soldiers fre- 
quently came into collision, the feeling be- 
tween them growing more and more bitter. 
This antagonism reached a climax in Jan- 
uary, 1770, when, u fourth pole having 
been destroyed, some soldiers were caught 
posting up placards containing scurrilous 
references to the Sons of Liberty. The 
former were seized by two members of the 
offended society, an attempt to rescue 
them followed, which ended in a general af- 
fray between the military and the people, 
in which the latter held their ground and 
finally triumphed. It was during this con- 
flict that the celebrated battle of Golden 
Hill (John and William Streets) occurred, 
where the first blood of the Revolution 
was shed. This spot has been marked by 
a tablet. Another memorial referring to 
the struggles in connection with the liberty 
poles can be affixed to one of the 
inner walis of the General Post Office. 

Many of the most interesting and im- 
portant movements that immediately pre- 
ceded the Revolution and that form a part 
of the city’s history, include a reference to 
the Common, Thus, the great meeting of 
July 6, 1774, took place here; the meeting 
at which it was determined to make clear 
the fact that the citizens of New York 
were sincerely attached to the general 
cause, no matter how their attitude might 
have been misrepresented to the neighbor- 
ing Colonies 

At this gathering resolutions were passed 
condemning the act to Boston Har- 
bor, designating it as a blow against the 
liberties of all the Colonies, recommending 
the cessation of all commercial transactions 
with Great Britain, instructing the depu- 
ties, who were to represent New York in 
the Congress of American Deputies to be 
held in Philadelphia in September, to agree 
upon a non-importation act and to all other 
tending to a general security of the 
rights and privileges of America. 

The most noteworthy incident of this 
meeting was the introduction of a young 
erator, a student at King’s, afterward Co- 
lumbia, College; a youth seventeen years 
of age, unknown and insignificant in 
pearanee, named Alexander Hamilton, 

It was his habit to walk several hours 
each day under the shadk some trees 
which stood in Batteau, now Dey, Street, 
talking to himself in low and ap- 
parently engaged in deep thought. This 
peculiar habit attracted the attention of 
some of his neighbors, whom 
known as the young West Indian, and re- 
sulted frequent of 
these neighbors, impressed by the earftest- 
ness and maturity of the youth's 
urged him to address the meeting to which 
all patriots were looking forward. His first 
impulse to shrink from such un- 
dertaking, but he went to the meeting, list- 
ened attentively, and observing that sev- 
eral topics had been untouched, mounted 
the platform, 
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that led the introduction of Ham- 
iiton to Washington. During boyhood 
days the former had often dreamed of war 
and ardenily for an opportunity t« 
take part in military campaign. 
The occasion for which he had been longing 
was approaching. After the “ great 
meeting " he studying gunnery 
Pyrotechnics, and he formed 
an amateur corps composed his fellow 
students and young gentlemen of the city 
Jn March, 1776, made Captain of 
artillery and drilling, ren- 
dered his command particularly 
for discipline. 
One day while 
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preciate military talent. He entered into 
conversation with Hamilton, saw at once 
that he had a mind of extraordinary grasp 
and quickness, invited him to his quarters, 
cultivated his friendship, and took an early 
oceasion to introduce him to Washington, 

The next occurrence in the story of the 
Common was no less an event than the 
public reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. On the western wing of the 
City Hall, directly under one of the win- 
dows of the Mayor's room, can be seen a 
bronze tablet with the following inscrip- 


tion: 


oy —+ 


Near This Spot, in the Presence of 
{ General George Washington, 
the Declaration of Independence 
Was Read and Published 
to the 
American Army, 


July 9, 1776. 
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On the date mentioned the brigades in 
and near the city were drawn up, at 6 
o'clock in the evening, in a hollow square. 
Accompanied by his staff, Washington en- 
tered the square on horseback, whereupon 
one of his aides read the immortal words. 
At the conclusion, three hearty cheers were 
given. On the same day some of the sol- 
diers, assisted by a crowd of citizens, tore 
down the leaden statue of George LII., the 
material of which was afterward run into 
bullets and used against his troops. 

Shortly after the reading of the Declara- 
tion the city fell into the hands of the Brit- 
ish and during the following seven years 
the Common was frequently the of 
horrible cruelties jnflicted by the notorious 
Willlam Cunningham, who was appointed 
Provost Marshal of the city. The ‘“* New 
Jail,” now known as the Hall of Records, 
is a memorial we still possess of his tyran- 
nical acts. It was generally called the 
“ Provost,"” and was used for the “ more 
notorious rebels, civil, naval, and military 
The northeast room on the second floor was 
reserved for officers of superior rank, and 
was called Congress Hall. So closely were 
they packed, that when at night, their 
bones aching from contact with the hard 
floor, they wished to turn, a command had 
to be given, * right-left,"’ so that the al- 
most solid human mass could change posi- 
tions. Among those here confined was 
Kthan Allen, whom Cunningham took 
pleasure in pointing out and referring to 
“the d—d rebel, Col. Ethan Allen." 
Ievery kind of abuse was practiced, the 
worst kind of food supplied, the benefits of 
a hospital denied, no doctor permitted, and 
friends and relatives refused 
even when their nearest and dearest 
at the point of death. 


scene 


as 
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Long the period was during which 
these sufferings continued, it came to an 
end at last, and, benefiting by the bless- 
ings of peace and independence, the Com- 
mon began to assume a different 
In due course of time, when the idea of a 
hew City Hall was suggested, it seemed 
perfectly natural to select as its site the 
where the people had been in the 
habit of assembling to discuss their griev- 
ances and where they had actually shed 
blood to maintain the symbol of their rights. 


as 
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The cornerstone of the new building was 
laid May 26, 1808. It is at the southeast 
corner and bears the names of the city 
officials, the Building Committee, the archi- 
tect, the carpenters, masons, and stone- 
eutters. The Corporation met in the May- 
or’s room for the first time July 4, 1811, 
and shortly after the offices of the Con- 
troller and of the Street Commissioner were 
The of the entire structure 
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T is a very well-known fact that the 
average Wall Street speculator takes 
defeat gracefully. -Seldom in any office 

is there to be found a “kickér,” even 
though Dame Fortune be never so unkind, 
Which suggests a little incident that hap- 
pened last week in an office not far distant 
from where James R. Keene makes his 
headquarters. 

It had been a bad day for the bulls. Call 
money rates had risen to over 8 per cent., 
Sugar Trust stock had broken over 6 points, 
(following a 6-point break on the day pre- 
vious,) and the general market had suf- 
fered sympathetically, 2-point declines be- 
ing the rule rather than the exception. 

The group around the “ ticker” in the 
office in question were rather disconsolate, 
because—quite contrary to general Wall 
Street—they were on the bull side, while 
almost everywhere else only bear talk 
could be heard, and only bears could be 
found. Just when the market looked weak- 
est—looked as if it might break badly—one 
of the group stepped into the middle of the 
room. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. 
bers turned toward him. 

“Gentlemen,” repeated 
There was a pause. Then: “ We 
now join in that pathetic little 
‘Oh, if we could only get even.’ "’ 

There was a roar of laughter; but of 
course the song was not sung, for there 
isn’t any such. But the singular thing of 
it all was that at that very minute the 
market “turned"’ and when, on the day 
after Christmas, it opened there followed a 
spurt which made glad the hearts of the 
bulls, 
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Oscar’s Speculations. 


SCAR, the gastronomic authority and 
compiler of menus at the Waldorf- 
Astoria has a snug fortune, which is 

esUmated at from $200,000 to $500,000. Like 
all in his class of eminent ‘* ministres de ia 
bouche,” he speculates in Wall Street. 

One of his special patrons is a multi- 
millionaire who is in close touch with the 
stock market and a Winter guest at the 
hotel. Nothing, Oscar holds, is too good 
for him, and it is rare when the millionaire 
is seated at table that Oscar does not satis- 
iy himself that nothing is lacking in every 
regard. The guest recognizes this, and 
often unbends to chat with the man who 
looks so closely after his comfort. 

‘The other day,” said the financial mag- 
nate recently, *‘I had a short chat with 
Oscar, and remarked that I hoped he had 
curbed his passion for Wall Street gam- 
bling because of the condition of the mar- 
ket. He replied: 

“*Oh, I'm hardly in it, 
I cleaned up my account.’ 

** Altogether?’ 

“* Well, not exactly. But I believe I'm 
only carrying a trifle of about 5,500 shares.’ 

‘Great Scott!’ | exelaimed ‘ O-n-l-y 

5.40 shares I'd like to know what 
carry when you're really “in” the market.’ 
I got to give me a list of what he 
was carrying on a margin of over $55,000, 
and found that there was nothing mean in 
All were running 
from quotations of over 100 to over 200. IL 
advised him to clean up entirely. Two days 
later, as I out the dining room 
he whispered to me: 

“'*Mr , my brokers have settled with 

I'm not carrying a share Sut what 
you think of copper?” 

“* Think of I replied. * Why, if you 
are bound to “ go broke’ monkey with it~ 
the result will be that you'll have te 
two or three more cookery books 
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